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A. SKETCH 


op 

TIIE HISTORY OF ORISSA 

PROM 1803 TO 1828. 


PART I. 


The subjugation of the maritime province of Cuttack formed a 
part of that glorious campaign under Sir Arthur Wellesley which 
culminated in the complete overthrow of the Maratha power at the 
battles of Assai and Argaum. So splendid was the fame of the greater 
events, that history has of necessity passed over this minor and sub¬ 
sidiary expedition almost in silence. Mere mention is all that has been 
accorded it. Although, however, it may possess no special importance 
in the eyes of the general reader, its every detail is full of interest to 
those who have passed several years in the province of Orissa, and have 
learned to appreciate and sympathise with its people. 

The force destined for the expedition against Cuttack assembled at 

Ganjam in September 1803. It was 

Assembly anti composition of the force. 

composed of the 1st Madras Fusiliers, 
a detachment of Her Majesty’s 22nd Regiment, the Bengal 20tb Native 
Infantry, the Madras 9th and 19th Regiments of Native Infantry, 
and a small force of artillery. The olficer originally chosen to command 
the force was Lieutenant-Colonel Campbell, but on his being taken 
dangerously ill, Colonel Harcourt was appointed in bis stead. Mr. John 
Melvill, c.s., accompanied the expedition in the joint capacity, with 
Colonel Harcourt, of “ Commissioner for settling the affairs of Cuttack.” 

The original plan of the campaign was that the force, after cap- 

tilling Cuttack and leaving a sufficient 
number of troops to hold it, should 
make its way through the Barmul Pass and co-operate with General 
Sir Arthur Wellesley in Berar. A detachment of 6,216 Bengal troops 
was to co-operate with those from the south ; “ of this detachment a 
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body of 854 were collected at Jallasore, to be ready to penetrate into 
Cuttack as soon as the movements of the principal force should render 
it necessary; 521 were to take possession of Balasore; and 1,300 were 
to occupy a post at Midnapore with a view to support the detachments 
at Jallasore and Balasore and afford protection to the Company’s frontier 
against any sudden incursion of the Rajah’s horse.” * 

The main body of the expedition started from Ganjam on the 8th 


March of the troops from Ganjam. 


September 1803 and marched along 
the coast between the sea and the Chilka 


Lake. Manikpatna was reached on the 15th, and was abandoned by the 

Marathas without resistance. It took two days to cross the troops over 

the month of the Chilka Lake ; and had the enemy made a determined 

stand there, our position would have been one of considerable danger 

and difficulty. In consideration of the services rendered on this occasion 

by Fattek Mahomed, jagirdar of Malnd, the Commissioners granted 

him a sanad entitling him and his heirs for ever to hold his lands 

exempt from assessment, and this grant was formally confirmed by 

Section 34, Regulation XII of 1805. 

Leaving Narsingbpatna on the 18th, the British force entered 

Pooree on the same day, without en- 
Arrival at l’coree. . 

countering any opposition from the 

enemy. Deeming it advisable to push on as fast as possible, Colonel 

Harcourt halted only two days iti the holy city, and told off a small 

detachment of Hindu sepoys for the protection of the temple of Jagan- 

nath and the riches it was supposed to contain. 

The march of the remainder of the troops was resumed on the 


March to Cuttack. 


20th September; and now the real, diffi¬ 
culties of the expedition began. There 


were no roads; the cart tracks which did duty as such were rendered 


almost impassable by water and mud. From beginning to end they were 
little better than quagmires. It was with the greatest difficulty that 
the guns and supplies could be dragged along. The enemy, though 
not daring to come to actual close quarters, threw out skirmishers and 


impeded the progress of our troops by every means which their superior 
knowledge of the country put in their power. Their cavalry hovered 
around to cut off stragglers. It was necessary therefore to proceed 
with the utmost caution. Mukandpur, though distant only about 
twenty miles from Pooree, was not reached until October 4th. 


* Mill’s History of British India, Vol. Ill, page 651 . 
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Here our troops first came into actual contact with the enemy, 
v-., ,,, , , In vastly superior numbers they attack- 

rust action with the enemy at Mukand- J 1 J 

!)ur - ed the advanced guard, but were re¬ 

pulsed with considerable loss, and made good their retreat into the jungles 
of Khurdha, intending probably to make a detour and reach Cuttack 
before the British troops. 

At any rate the march of the latter was not again opposed; and 

Arrival of the force at the Katjuri, 38 t]lQ C0Untl T was 110w mol ' e passable 
and dcteutiou there. than that through which they had just 

come, they reached the banks of the Katjuri a few days after the action 
at Mukandpur. Here a fresh difficulty arose. The person in charge 
of the ferry, to whom the Marathas had granted a jagir on condition of 
his supplying and keeping in repair a sufficient number of boats, was 
nowhere to be found, Alarmed at the approach of the English, he had 
fled and concealed both himself and the boats. The troops therefore 
halted in the mango groves which lined the right or southern bank of the 
river, in sight of the object, of their expedition. At length a boatman 
in the employ of the jngirdar came forward and provided the necessary 
means of crossing the river. For this service he was put in temporary 
possession of the jagir, and on the death of the original grantee, was 
confirmed in it. 

The troops crossed over in safety and entered the town of Cuttack 
Capitulation of Cuitaok-October on the 10th October 1803. Itiinme- 
lotl 1 lsuj. diately capitulated. The British force 

then encamped on the northern or left bank of the Katjuri. Tradition 
still relates that the inhabitants of the town tied in alarm to Tanghi, 
ten miles north of the Mahanadi, and did not return until the procla¬ 
mation issued by the Commissioners inspired them with confidence in 
the new rule. Their fears were probably aroused by the restrictions 
which it was deemed necessary to impose on their personal liberty, 
and which were not completely removed until November 1803. Had the 
bulk of the inhabitants been hostile to our cause and attacked our rear, 
or fired on our troops from the houses as they marched through the 
town to storm the fort, the position would have been a critical one. 
Every precaution having been duly taken to guard against any such 
contingency, preparations for the storming of the fort were at once 
commenced. 

We will leave the reader to imagine these in progress while we quote 

from Sterling a description of the build- 
Sterling's description of Fort Bar abut L . . , . t , j-ri 

mg ngainst which the} 7 were directed. 
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At page 27 of his historical account of Cuttack,* he says —“ The 
only monument of the Gajpati Itajas which their ancient capital ex¬ 
hibits, is the Fortress of Barabati, built probably in the 14th century 
by Raja Anang Bhim Deo, the last of the independent sovereigns of 
Orissa. Others refer it back to a period as early as the times of the 
Kesari dynasty. However that point may stand, its square sloping 
towers or bastions, and general style, bespeak a Hindu origin. The 
Makamadan or Maratha governors added a round bastion at the north¬ 
western angle and constructed the great arched gateway in the east 
face, which alterations are alluded to in a Persian inscription, giving 
for the date of the repairs and additions the year 1750 a.d. The fort 
has double walls built of stone, the inner of which enclose a rectangular 
area of 2,150 by 1,800 feet. From the centre of the fort rises a huge 
square bastion or cavalier supporting a flag-staff. This feature, combined 
with the loftiness of the battlements on the river-face, give to the edifice 
an imposing castellated appearance; so much so that the whole, when seen 
from the opposite bank of the Mahanadi, presented to the imagin¬ 
ation of M. LaMotte, who travelled through the province in 1767 a.d., 
some resemblance to Windsor Castle.” 

There is but little in the present appearance of the fort which answers 
Present coudition of tlie Fort at -o the above description. The Public 
CutUck ’ Works Department have converted 

this fine building into an unsightly series of earthen mounds, and the 
ground within the moat into a wilderness of stone-pits. The stones 
composing the walls of the moat which surrounds the fort are now being 
used to build a hospital. Some of the fort stone was, I believe, used for 
the lighthouse at False Point and for other public buildings; the dust of 
the rest is shaken off our feet against us on the station roads. The 
“ great arched gateway of the eastern face,” as Sterling calls it, and a 
fine old mosque, called after Fatteh Khan Rahara, are almost the only 
objects of antiquarian interest which remain intact. The fate of many 
interesting ruins in the province has unhappily been similar. 

The following account of the storming of the fort on the 14th 
Storming Of the Fort—October 13th September is taken verbatim from the 
18oa ' historical record of the 1st Madras 

European Fusiliers.f “ The fort, strongly built of stone and surrounded 
by a wet ditch varying from 65 to 165 feet in breadth, had only one 
entrance, with a very narrow bridge leading over the ditch to it. 

* Published in the Transactions of the Royal Asiatic Society about 1S22.J 
t Published by Smith, Elder & Co., Loudon, 1813. 
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Batteries were completed, on the night of the 13th, 500 yards from the 
south face of the fort, and commenced firing early the following morning. 
By 11 a.m. all the defences had been knocked off and the guns of the fort 
silenced. The storming party, consisting of a detachment from Her 
Majesty’s 22nd Regiment and the Madras European Regiment, 400 
sepoys from the Bengal 20th Native Infantry, the Madras 9th and 19th 
Native Infantry, and some artillerymen, with a six-pounder to blow open 
the gate, advanced to the attack. The bridge was quickly passed under 
a heavy fire from the fort, hut it was nearly forty minutes before the wicket 
was blown sufficiently open to admit one man. The Europeans passed 
in singly, and with such rapidity that, notwithstanding the resistance 
at the inner gates, they entered with the garrison, who, after a very- 
severe loss, abandoned the fort.” 

Equal success attended the expedition against the town of Bala- 

Capture of the town of Balasore-Sep- sore, which, as mentioned in page 1, 
tembev 2ist 1803. was despatched from Bengal. The 

troops and stores were conveyed in vessels to within four miles of the 
town where they were landed. The fort, which consisted only of a wall, 
and the ruined English factory which had been taken possession of by the 
foujdar, were captured after a long contest, but with little loss on the part 
of the assailants. I quote the following extract from Mill's History of 
British India, "Volume III, p. 652“ Of the other detachments, tbat 
appointed to take possession of Balasore had there landed on 21st Septem¬ 
ber, and soon overcame all the resistance by which it was opposed. The 
detachment formed at Jallasore left that place on 23rd September, and on 
4th October arrived without opposition at Balasore. On the 10th of 
that month a force of 816 men marched from Balasore by order of the 
Governor-General to aid Lieutenant-Colonel Ilarcourt in the reduction 
of Cuttack.” 

After the three principal towns in the province had fallen into our 

Reduction of the intenor-Kujang- hands, a part of the force W3S, in 
Kanika - pursuance of the original plan of the 

campaign, despatched under Major Forbes to force the Pass of Barrnul. 
Colonel Harcourt with another detachment marched against Kujang by 
way of Patamundai. The Raja of that place had been detected carrying 
on a correspondence with the Rajas of Klmrdha and Kanika with a 
view of entering into a triple alliance, offensive and defensive, against 
the British authority. The same good fortune attended our arms in 
this expedition as had attended them in those which preceded it. The 
Raja of Kujang fled as soon as he received tidings of the near approach 
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of the troops. Ilis elder brother, whom he had kept a close prisoner at 
the fort of Paradip, was released and placed oil the throne, and a large 
reward was offered for the apprehension of the fugitive, who was cap¬ 
tured shortly afterwards and confined in the fort at Cuttack. His 
fortifications were all dismantled, and the cannon found in them carried 
away to Cuttack, Among them Colonel Harcourt was not a little 
surprised to find two brass guns, nearly new, which bore the stamp of 
the Honorable East India Company. Ilow these came into the Raja’s 
possession was, I believe, never ascertained. It is probable, however, 
that they were received from the wreck of some ship which had either 
been driven on shore or attacked and captured by pirates. The former 
is the more probable supposition, as during the times of the Marathas 
that part of the coast is said to have been infested by wreckers who 
decoyed vessels on to the shore. 

Before returning to Cuttack, Colonel Harcourt completed the 
success of his expedition by reducing to submission the turbulent llajas 
of Ivanika and Harishpur. Their forts were also demolished, and the 
guns found in them taken away. In carrying out these measures no 
resistance was met with; and they were undertaken more wit’ll a view of 
impressing the people with a sense of the strength of the British arms, 
than from the necessity of putting down any serious armed opposition. 

While these events were taking place on the ’eastern frontier of the 

province, the detachment under Major 
Major Forbes forces the Pass of Barmul. Forbeg had penetrated through the 

hilly and jungly country which hounds it on the west and reached the 
Pass of Barmul, the key to Berar and the Central Provinces. Here the 
enemy made a last stand, but on the 2nd November the Pass was forced, 
and, completely broken and defeated, they escaped with difficulty 
across the hills. The Rajas of Bod and Sonpur came in in conse¬ 
quence of this event and tendered tlieir submission to the British 
Government. 

Meanwhile Colonel Harcourt was approaching from the east with 

the intention of effecting a junction with 
Conclusion of peace. Major Forbes and leading the combined 

force through the Pass to co-operate with General Sir Arthur Wellesley 
in the Berars ; hut news having come that peace liad been concluded 
both with Scindia and the Nagpur Raja, the troops marched back to 
Cuttack, and the force was broken up early in 1801, the European regi¬ 
ments returning to Masulipatam. Colonel Harcourt had now time to 
devote his attention more exclusively to civil affairs. Oi the measures 
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taken by him and bis colleague, Mr. Melvill, to place the civil adminis¬ 
tration of the province on a satisfactory footing, mention has been made 
in another place. 

They were interrupted towards the close of the year 1804 by tlie 

events which led to the deposition and 
Rebellion of the Raja of Khurdlia—His # 

defeat, capture, and imprisonment —1804. capture of the Itaja of Ivhurdha ana Ins 

confinement in the fort at Cuttack. This prince, though stripped of a 
considerable slice of his original territory, had been left by the Marathas 
in comparative independence within his own Villa. This indeed was 
more a matter of necessity than of choice, for although their cavalry easily 
overran the parganas of Rahang, Sarain, and Chaubiskud, they could 
not penetrate into the jungle fastnesses of Khurdha proper; nor did their 
infantry care to encounter on their own ground the paiks or local militia, 
who were little, if at all, inferior to them in the open. The parganas 
above mentioned became therefore a hone of contention and the scene of 
mutual recriminations and devastations. The unfortunate inhabitants, 
fearful of espousing either side, suffered equally by the ravages and depre¬ 
dations of both. When we took the province in 1803, the Raja passively 
espoused our cause and tendered his allegiance to the British Government, 
doubtless in the hope that these parganas would be restored to him. The 
Commissioners, however, decided to retain them, as they had been taken by 
us from the Marathas, who were in actual possession of them at the time 
of the British conquest. Though this decision was at the time silently 
acquiesced in by the Raja, it was a source of bitter disappointment to 
him. When the European troops had returned to Madras, and the native 
force which remained at Cuttack bad been considerably reduced 
in numbers by the necessity of establishing detached outposts in different 
parts of the country, he thought that a favorable opportunity had arrived 
for recovering his lost territory. As a tentative measure he sent one of 
his servants in July 1804 to collect the rents of a village named 
Batgaon, lying within the Mughalbandi—a term used originally to 
denote the lands set apart for the revenue of the reigning power, hut 
which subsequently came to mean the territory assessed in detail and 
paying revenue to Government, as distinguished from that which paid 
only a fixed lump sum as tribute, and which is now known as the Tributary 
States. Iu ether words, the former were the crown lands, the latter the 
fiefs of military chiefs, who exercised unlimited sway within their own 
territories, but tendered their allegiance and paid tribute to the ruling 
power in the province. The Raja’s servant was summarily ejected, and 
the Commissioners addressed to his master a strong remonstrance, with 
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a warning against the repetition of any similar act of “presumption and 
unprovoked aggression.” This warning appears to have had but little 
effect. In September of the same year (1804) the Raja was detected in 
an intrigue relative to the affairs of the Pooree temple. He was there¬ 
fore forbidden to issue orders on any person whatever residing within 
the limits of Mughalbandi territory without the express sanction of the 
Commissioners. In October exactly one month after the issue of this 
order, the Raja’s troops—if a disorderly mob of paiks and peons can so 
be called—made a raid on the villages in the vicinity of Pipli and 
carried off all the cattle and other movable property on which they 
could lay hands. This affair, though partaking more of the nature of 
a large dacoity than of an organised and preconcerted military aggres¬ 
sion, nevertheless occasioned considerable alarm. This was not perhaps, 
under the circumstances, unnatural. The majority of our forces had 
returned to Madras, and what few troops remained behind, were scattered 
over a considerable area. The nature of the country rendered speedy 
communication aud rapid concentration impossible. There was, more¬ 
over, a lurking suspicion that the Marathns might be in secret league 
with the Raja to harass, if not to overthrow, the British authority. 
The Commissioners therefore determined to be on the safe side, and to 
prevent, by prompt aud decisive steps, these raids from growing into 
anything more serious. Troops were sent for from Ganjam, and a 
detachment marched from Cuttack as soon as the necessary supplies 
could be procured. The Collector was ordered, if he could not get them 
in the open market, to compel the zamindars to furnish them. The 
rebels being quickly driven out of Pipli, retreated to the fort at Khurdlia, 
followed by our troops. This fort, the ruins of which still remain, was 
situated at the foot of a hill at the east eud of the valley of Khurdha. 
The approaches from the south lay through a difficult Pass between the 
Baroni hills (where the Raja had a put, or place of concealment, to 
which he retired on the approach of our troops), and were stockaded and 
fortified with strong masonry barriers. It was three weeks before we 
were in a position to carry these works by storm. When this was at 
length achieved, the Raja made good bis escape southwards with a 
handful of his followers, the British troops being too exhausted to 
pursue them. A few days afterwards he gave himself up, and was placed 
iu close confinement in the fort at Cuttack. His territory was confis¬ 
cated and placed under the charge of Major Fletcher, who erected the first 
civil buildings at Khurdha. He remained there until November 1805, 
when he made over charge to the Collector of Cuttack. 
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The province now enjoyed a long period of uninterrupted tranquillity. 

General tranquillity of the province — militaiy affairs are concerned. 

Distribution of troops. there is not much in the records of the 

above period worthy of mention. The troops performed garrison duties, 
varied occasionally by the escort of treasure and stores to out-stations. 
Besides the larger stations of Pooree, Khurdha, Cuttack, and Balasore, 
subordinate military outposts were also established at Jajipur, Bhadrak, 
and Soro. There were also small guards at Sarangarh near Cuttack, and 
Balaramgarhi near Balasore. A provincial battalion was raised in 
Cuttack, which had its quarters near the site of the new hospital, and 
did good service in furnishing guards, escorts, &c. It was disbanded in 
1807, the efficient sepoys being drafted into the regular regiments of 
the line. The monotony of military life in the interior of the province 
was bitterly complained of by the officers, and many strong and rather 
unofficial expressions of disgust with it are to be found in the postscripts 
of letters written to the Collector concerning the issue of pay and other 
similar matters. It was, however, occasionally relieved by incidents 
which possess, under the circumstances, sufficient importance to entitle 
them to a passing notice. 

In November 1805, for instance, serious apprehensions were enter¬ 
tained of an attack from the west by 
the Marathas under Nana Saheb,brother 
of the Itaja of Berar. Every one was on the qui vive; spies were sent 
out, provisions laid in, and the troops were held ready to act at a 
moment’s notice. The alarm, however, proved to he groundless. 

During December of the following year (1806), Balasore had its 

Supposed attempt by the French oa little excitement in the shape of a sup- 
Balasore—December 1808. „ 1 • • r .-i rn , 

posed invasion by the I reach. The 
particulars of this affair, as given by Captain Maxwell, then command¬ 
ing at Balasore, in a letter to the Colonel commanding in Cuttack, 
are as follows: On the 17th December six Europeans landed at 
Balaramgarhi, a salt chauki and Company’s factory situated near the 
mouth of the river Burhabalang, and inquired of the daroga in charge 
if water and provisions were procurable, the distance to Balasore, 
and the number of troops stationed there. After receiving replies 
to their questions, they returned to a three-masted vessel which lay at 
anchor some distance from the shore. Soon afterwards two guns 
were fired. The ship then stood out to sea and was soon out of 
sight. The authorities at Balasore being unanimously of opinion 
that she was a French cruiser, and that her crew would make a fresh 

B 


Apprehensions of a Maratha invasion- 
November 1805. 
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attempt to land, sent a party of sepoys to lie in wait at Balaramgarhi 
and capture and bring' to Balasore any person who should come on 
shore. Warning was at the same time sent, with guards of sepoys, to 
the customs officers at Dhamra and Churaman. On the evening of 
the 19th December two Europeans landed in a dinghy at Balaramgarhi, 
and were at once pounced upon by the party lying in ambuscade. On 
being brought before Captain Maxwell, who not unnaturally connected 
them with the party which had landed there on the 17th, they gave their 
names as Thomas and Curtis, and declared that they were bound for 
Madras in a country sloop laden with rice, and had only landed to 
procure fresh water. As they had no papers, they were detained in 
custody. The mystery of the former occurrence was cleared up next day 
by the arrival at Balasore of the mate of the other vessel. He produced 
the ship’s papers and explained that they had anchored off Balaramgarhi 
not knowing the navigation of the Bay of Bengal and being in want 
of a pilot. The Governor-General in Council ordered the two men who 
had been detained to be forwarded to Calcutta in their own vessel. A 
sarang was engaged to navigate it, and a naik and six sepoys were sent 
in charge of them. They reckoned however without their host. As 
soon as the sloop got clear of the river, the Europeans overpowered the 
guard, threw four of them overboard, and sailing off to the south, were 
never again (as far as I can discover) either seen or heard of, though infor¬ 
mation was at once sent to the southern ports. There is something 
extremely ludicrous iu the idea of two European loafers thus setting 
aside the orders of the Governor-General in Council. The incident has 
also its serious side, as showing how insecure our footing in the province 
was felt to he during the first few years of our occupation of it, and 
how, isolated as they were from each other, our officers were wont to 
magnify trivial circumstances into matters of more serious import. 

Before proceeding to the relation of the more important military 

events of 1817-18, I shall mention 
a curious court-martial. one more incident, illustrative rather of 

social than of public life, merely premising that as the matter was 
officially reported to the Governor-General in Council, it can hardly be 
deemed too trivial to find entry in these notes. It occurred at Pooree in 
1807, and was on this wise. One Nuran, wife of a syce in the employ of 
an officer stationed at Pooree, had a quarrel with Lieutenant L.’s 
mehtrnni. The latter, to revenge herself on her enemy, told “ BibiL.” 
that Nuran had accused her of improper intimacy with Lieutenant IT. 
The train thus artfully laid was not long in taking fire. A naik and three 
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sepoys appeared before Nuran’s house, seized her, and carried her off to 
the quarter-guard. Here she was kept under close arrest for three days ; 
at the end of this period she was carried to the house of Lieutenant H. 
and brought before a native court-martial there assembled to try her, 
and of which Lieutenants H. and L. constituted themselves presidents. 
She was convicted (on what charge is not stated) and sentenced to have 
her hair cut off. After this operation had been duly and publicly 
performed, she was to be drummed through the sepoy lines to beyond 
the Athara Nala Bridge and formally banished the town. The proceed¬ 
ings of the court having been submitted to Lieutenants H. and L., were 
by them duly confirmed. The sentence was then carried out to the very 
letter. What the Governor-General in Council thought of the proceed¬ 
ings, and what orders were passed on the officers concerned in them, is not 
recorded in the books of letters received or sent between 1807 and 1828. 

The civil and military officers do not appear to have been during 
Relations between civil and military these early times on very cordial terms. 
offic<il ' s- The records teem with mutual com¬ 

plaints and recriminations, and these squabbles were naturally carried 
to a certain extent into private life. The military complained that 
the troops were not properly supplied with provisions; the civilians 
retorted that the sepoys paraded the town at night, and, setting all 
law and authority at defiance, attacked the police whenever they 
attempted to interfere. 

These matters, however, gradually righted themselves, and nothing 

worthy of note occurred until the year 
Threatened raid by the Pindaris in 1816. A ,1 . . 

1816, when Cuttack was thrown into 

a state of considerable alarm by the news of a threatened incursion of 
the Pindaris from the south. Bands of these marauders had entered 
the Ganjam territory, and after plundering and pillaging to the very walls 
of the capital, had made good their escape with a considerable booty 
before the British troops could come up with them. A rumour got 
abroad, for which there appears to have been some foundation, that they 
intended to plunder the temple at Pooree and then make a raid on 
Cuttack. The 2nd battalion of the 18th Regiment Native Infantry 
was at once despatched to the former place ; another detachment was 
sent to Khurdha, with the object of cutting off the Pindaris should 
they attempt to escape by that route. In Cuttack itself considerable 
preparations were made, and a plan of defence, in case of any attack 
on the town, was arranged by the civil and military authorities in 
consultation. The Magistrate engaged as many matchlockmen as he 
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could procure. These were to be stationed on the tops of the houses 
in the principal streets, and were to fire on the Pindaris as they 
passed. Trenches were to be dug and breastworks thrown up at the 
entrances to all the narrow lanes in the town, and a sum of sicca 
Us. 2,000 was advanced to the bazaar chaudhari to procure supplies. 
In the midst of' these preparations news came that the Pindaris had 
been defeated by the Madras troops in several encounters, and had been 
dispersed in all directions. In one of these actions Lieutenant Borthwick 
with only 50 men came suddenly upon a body of them nearly a thousand 
strong, and so took them by surprise that they fled precipitately, 
leaving the greater part of their booty in his hands. This defeat at 
once put an end to the alarm which had been occasioned by their 
threatened raid into Orissa. 


Sterling’s description of the paiks. 


It was not long, however, before we had to encounter a storm, which 

hurst with such sudden fury as to 
The Khmdha rebellion— a.d. 1817-18. . 

threaten our expulsion, if not from the 

whole of Orissa, at least from the territory of Khurdha. This was the 
rebellion of the paiks, a kind of local militia, to whom the English 
conquest had brought little but ruin and oppression. 

The causes of the rebellion will be adverted to in another place, hut 

it will be convenient to quote here a 
Sterling’s description of the paiks. •. • ,• , 0 , r r ,, 

1 description by Sterling of the enemy 

which our arms had now to encounter. Rude and contemptible as this 

new foe undoubtedly was in comparison with our native troops, the 

nature of the country and their intimate knowledge of it gave them an 

advantage which rendered the contest more equal than it would otherwise 

have been. Sterling says at page 38 of his historical account of Cuttack, 

“ The paiks, or landed militia of the Rajwara, combine with the most 

profound barbarism and the blindest devotion to will of their chiefs a 

ferocity and unquietness of disposition which have ever rendered them an 

important and formidable class of the population of the province. They 

comprehend all castes and classes, chiefly perhaps the chasa or cultivating 

tribe. Occasionally individuals of the lowest caste are found amon» 

them, as konduras, pans, and bowris* (Sans. ‘ berber/ barbarian), 

and the fashion has often prevailed of adopting into their own order 

some of the more savage inhabitants of remote hills, called kbands, as 

also even musalmans and telingas. It is well known they are paid by 


* Mr. Beanies has kindly given me tlic following derivations of these words :— 

K< ndura Kandani), “ dweller in caves.” 

Pan (Sans. Pai na), “ clad in leaves.” 

Bcwri (Sans. Vanavarti), “dwellers in the jungles” (probable). 
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service lands, which they cultivate with their own hands in time of peace, 
subject to the performance of military and rude police duties whenever 
called on by their chiefs. Abulfazl states the number of paiks or zamindari 
militia (in the original sipak-i-zamindari) liable to be required for the 
service of the State, according to the condition of the tenure of the 
zamindars, at about 155,000* for the present districts of Cuttack and 
Midnapore, which probably formed but a small part of the entire force 
maintained by these chiefs. The paiks of this part of the country are 
divided into three ranks, distinguished by names taken from their 
occupation or the weapons which they chiefly use, viz.— 

“ 1st .—The paharis, who carry a large shield made of wood covered 
with hide and strengthened by knobs and circles of iron, and the 
long straight national sword of Orissa called the khanda. They are 
stationed chiefly as guards. 

“ 2nd .—The banua, who use the matchlock principally now (in lieu of 
their old missile weapons), but have besides a small shield and sword. It 
was their duty to take the field principally and go on distant expeditions. 

“3 rd .—The dhenkiyas, who are armed with bows and arrows and a 
sword, and perform all sorts of duties. The war dress of the paiks consists, 
or did consist, of a cap and vest made of the skin of the tiger or leopard, 
a sort of chain armour for the body and thigh, and a girdle formed of the 
tail of some wild animal. Besides the terror inspired by these unusual 
habiliments, they further heightened the ferocity of their appearance by 
staining their limbs with yellow clay and their countenance with vermi¬ 
lion, thus exhibiting altogether as savage and fantastic an air as one can 
well conceive to invest the national army of any country or people. 
However wild and motley their appearance and composition, they certainly 
did not fight badly when encouraged at least by the proximity of their 
jungles, since we find them sustaining the most bloody battles with the 
Mughals; and it may be doubted whether they were not superior to any 
infantry which the Berar Marathas ever brought into the field during 
their government of the province.” It is clear that a body of local 
landed militia of this kind might have been made a tower of strength to 
the British Government had liberal and conciliatory measures been 
adopted from the first; but by a fatal and short-sigbted policy Major 
Fletcher had been allowed to resume their service lands shortly after the 
confiscation of the Khurdha estate. Nor was this all. Deprived thus of 
the lands which they had enjoyed from time immemorial, they were 

* Recent inquiries show that there still exist in the Tributary States 7,308 paiks, who hold 
similar service tenures. 
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Jagabandhu, the leader of the rebellion. 


subjected to the grossest extortion and oppression at the hands of the 
farmers, sarbarakars, and other underlings to whom our Government 
entrusted the collection of the revenue, and also to the tyrannies of a 
corrupt and venal police.* 

In this state of affairs a leader was all that was required to fan the 

lurking embers of rebellion into open 
flame. The opportunity produced the 
man in the person of Jagabandhu Bidyadhar Mahapatra Bhowanbir Rai; 
and as he played so important a part in the events which followed, 
I make no apology for extracting from a precis by Dr. Hunter of 
Mr. Ewer’s report on Khurdha an account of the circumstances which 
led him to take up arms against the British Government.f The 
story also serves to illustrate the malpractices of the amla, a subject on 
which more will be said in Part II. Jagabandhu inherited from his 
ancestors the post of baks/ti, or commander of the military of the Raja 
of Khurdha, being second only to the Kaja in rank. Besides jagirs and 
other perquisites appertaining to his rank, the family of Jagabandhu had 
held for several generations the valuable estate of Killa Rorang at u 
very low quit rent. 

This estate was in Jagabandhu’s possession at the time of the cession 
of Cuttack by the Raja of Berar, but there was some doubt as to whether 
the better right of possession was vested in Jagabundlm or a cousin of 
his who claimed it. Jagabandhu was one of the first to proffer submission 
to Colonel Harcourt in 1803, and the settlement of Killa Roransr 
was made with him for the first year of the British administration of 
the province. In the following year he was allowed to enter into engage¬ 
ments for Mr. Webb’s triennial settlement. A Bengali named Krishna 
Chundra Sinha was the dewan of the first Collector, but he resigned on 
Mr. Webb’s accession to the office in 1805-06, still, however, continuing 
to reside in Cuttack. His brother, one Gaur Hari Sinha, was tahsildarin 
charge of the collection of certain khas mahals, which having been formerly 
wrested by tbe Maratha Government from the Rajas of Khurdha, were 
claimed by no one. On the acquisition of the country by the British, the 


* I am indebted to the Commissioner, Mr. llavenshawe, for the following note on this subject:— 
“It lias been always found to be a most difficult matter to bring the paiks under a system of 
revenue payment; and repeated instances have occurred in the Tributary States where insurrection 
has resulted from rash attempts to assess service tenures. Tbe process, however, is being very gra¬ 
dually carried out, and mostot* the paiks now pay a nominal rent for their jagirs, generally in kind.'* 
t Tradition relates that he was u man of line physique and of great bodily s-length. In an old 
temple at Khurdha there still exists a stone 10 x 5 x 2* feet, which lie is said to have partially 
raised from the ground when scratching his back against it during an attack of itch, a disease 
with which he is said to have been much troubled. Mr. Ewer, in bis report on the Khurdha 
rebellion, states that he considers the reappearance of Jagabandhu in Khurdha to be the main 
cause of it. 
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revenue authorities were anxious to get rid of them by selling them to some 
man of substance. The ex-dewan, Krishna Chundra Sinha, appeared to 
have meditated the aggrandisement of his name by acquiring the zatnin- 
dari rights of the parganas and by the dispossession of Jagabandhu from 
his estate of Rorang. At his suggestion Jagabandhu commenced to pay 
his revenues into the hands of Gaur Hari Sinha, the tahsildar of Pargana 
Rahang, one of the khas mahals which adjoined Jagabandhu’s estate 
of Rorang. Jagabandhu having paid his revenues to the tahsildar instead 
of to the Collector, as formerly, it was easy for the former to represent 
in his accounts the collections of Rorang as belonging to Pargana 
Rahang. In the Ainli year 1215, Pargana Rahang, described as 
“ Raining og/iaira,” was farmed nominally to one Lakshmi Narayan, the 
real farmer being Krishna Chundra Sinha. At the end of the following 
year the pargana, described as before, was advertized for sale and 
purchased by Krishna Chundra Sinha. The jama of Rorang was added 
to that of Rahang, and under the artful and significant description 
“ ofjhaira” Killa Rorang and some other mahals were formally included 
in Pargana Rahang. Jagabandhu resisted the attempt of the people of 
Krishna Chundra Sinha to take possession of his estate; a riot ensued, 
and petitions from both sides were brought before the Commissioner, 
Mr. Buller, and matters remained in abeyance for a long time. The 
new purchasers being unable to obtain possession, Jagabandhu let bis 
estate in farm for the remaining period of his settlement. Just at this 
time a suit between Jagabundhu and bis cousin was decided by an 
amicable arrangement to divide the zatnindari of Killa Rorang in the 
proportion of 10 and 6 annas. In 1813 the agents of Krishna Chundra 
Sinha boldly stood forward to eutcr into engagements for Killa Rorang 
as part of their purchase. Jagabandhu then presented a petition, which 
occasioned an investigation into his case, and it was proved beyond 
a question that the annexation was a fraudulent one, and a separation 
of the two estates was ordered; but before it could be carried out, 
it was represented that the original rights of Jagabandhu were question¬ 
able, and the Government theu (in June 1814) passed an order for¬ 
bidding any engagements to be taken from him “until he should have 
established a title to the lands in the regular course of law.” When 
these orders were communicated, JagabandlnPs complaints were loud and 
vehement. He was reduced to beggary, and for nearly two years derived 
his maintenance from the voluntary contributions made by the people 
of Khurdha for Ins support, and spent his time in wandering over the 
scenes of his former consequence. He was constantly attended by a 
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ragged tribe of followers bearing tbe usual insignia of state pertaining 
to bis former condition. When advised to institute a suit for the 
recovery of his estate, he ever evinced the greatest repugnance to do so, 
pleading his want of means, the degradation of suing as a pauper, and 
the inutility of any reference to the court from an Uriya when a rich 
Bengali was to be tbe defendant. 

Such was the position of Jagabandhu when in March 1817 a body 

First outbreak of tbo paiks—Marcli of Gumsur Khunds, 400 strong, crossed 
1817, over into the Khurdha territory and 

openly unfurled the banner of revolt. The dalbehras and paiks, under 
their former leader, rose as one man and joined them. They proceeded 
to attack the thannah and other Government buildings at Banpur, 
where they killed upwards of 100 men and carried off some Rs. 15,000 
of Government money. Mr. Becher, the Salt Agent of the southern 
division, narrowly escaped falling into their hands. His boat on the 
Chilka Lake was captured and plundered. The rebels then marched on 
Khurdha itself, increasing in numbers as they proceeded. Their success 
at Banpur had set the whole country in arms against us, and seeing the 
hopelessness of resistance, the whole of the Government officers stationed 
at Khurdha sought safety in a precipitate flight. All the civil buildings 
were burnt to the ground, and the treasury was sacked. Another body 
of the rebels advanced into Pargana Limbai, where they murdered one 
Charan Patnaik, a Government servant, who had made himself espe¬ 
cially obnoxious to them by reporting to the Collector that Jagabandhu 
was tampering with the dalbehras. 

On receipt of intelligence of these events in Cuttack, the authorities 

lost no time iu despatching to the scene 

Measures talreu bj* tbe authorities. „ 

oi action such a body of troops as they 
thought would suffice to quell the disturbance and restore order. One 
detachment, under Lieutenant Prideaux, marched direct to Khurdha ; 
another, under Lieutenant Faris, proceeded to Pipli to protect the 
pargana of Limbai. 

At this time Mr. Impey was Magistrate, and thinking that his 

Mr. Impey proceeds to Khurdha and presence would help to restore order, he 
has to retreat. determiued to repair to the spot. He 

set out on April 1st, accompanied by Lieutenant Travis and a detach¬ 
ment of 60 sepoys, with the intention of joining Lieutenant Prideaux 
at Khurdha. They arrived on the evening of April 2nd at Gangpara 
distant only about two miles from that place. A barricade had been 
erected, which was defended by a considerable body of the rebels. The 
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British troops were fired on, and it was evident that their farther 
progress would be strenuously resisted. It was now growing dark, so a 
council of war was held, at which it was resolved to halt for the night 
and attempt to force the stockade early the next morning. A letter was 
sent off to Lieutenant Prideaux announcing this intention and begging 
him to march out with his force from Khurdha so as to place the enemy 
between two fires. Early next morning the messenger returned with 
the astounding intelligence that the village of Khurdha had been totally 
destroyed, and that Lieutenant Prideaux was nowhere in the neighbour¬ 
hood. There was nothing for it under the circumstances but to beat 
a speedy retreat. No provisions had been brought from Cuttack, and 
none were to be procured on the spot. The sepoys were worn out with 
hunger and fatigue, and the numbers of the rebels gradually swelled to 
about 3,000. As soon as the retreat was commenced the enemy 
opened a brisk fire. This being replied to with effect, the ardour of their 
pursuit was considerably damped. The English troops kept as 
much as possible to the open ; the paiks, on the other hand, kept well 
under cover of the jungles, from which they suddenly emerged now 
and again to fire on us or to secure whatever of our baggage had been 
dropped or abandoned in the confusion. The situation was a very 
critical one, but owing to the judicious dispositions of Lieutenant Travis 
no loss of life was sustained, and after marching without a halt from 
5-30 a.m. until 3-30 p.m. of the 3rd April, the troops safely reached Bal- 
kati on the Pooree road, and there halted to rest and refresh themselves. 
While preparing to resume their march at 9-30 p.m., they were again 
attacked under cover of the darkness by a large body of insurgents ; 
but a well directed volley soon scattered the rebels, and our troops 
continued their retreat without further molestation. They reached 
Cuttack on the forenoon of the 4th April sans tents, elephants, and every 
article of heavy baggage which they had taken with them. Mr. Impey 
wrote to Government as follows:—“This instant returned, after a most 
fatiguing march of a day and a night, from Khurdha; I can only write 
for the information of His Lordship in Council that my retreat was 
forced, and that the whole of the Khurdha territory is in a complete state 
of insurrection. The officer who went in command of the party which 
accompanied the Collector (Lieutenant Paris) has been killed, and the 
whole detachment driven back to Pipli. The insurgents call upon the 
Raja, and Jagabandhu issues orders in his name. Their avowed intention 
is to proceed to Pooree and reconduct him in triumph to his territory.'” 
Mr. Impey proceeded to recommend that the Raja of Khurdha (who 


c 
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had been released from tlie fort in 1807 and allowed to reside at Pooree,) 
should be removed to Cuttack; that a reward of Rs. 5,000 should be 
offered for each of his sirdars, and that martial law should be pro¬ 
claimed. 


We must now return to Lieutenant Prideaux and explain the 

circumstances which prevented his 
Movements of Liontenant Prideaux. reeeiv j n „ the letter sent to him by 

Mr. Itnpey from Gangpara on the 2nd April. He had received informa¬ 
tion that the rebels had attacked and plundered the house of Rani Mukta 
Dei* at Panchgarh, captured her and her dewan, and were advancing 
under Jagabandbu to attack him with 5,000 men. He also received 
information that Captain Wallington, who had been despatched with a 
detachment for the defence of Pooree, had gone on to that place, leaving 
orders to Lieutenant Faris (whose detachment accompanied the Collector, 
and had at the latter’s suggestion been removed from Pipli to Delang,) 
to effect a junction with him (Lieutenant Prideaux). 

In pursuance of these orders Lieutenant Faris with 50 sepoys 

made an attempt to force the rebel 
Death of Lieutenant Faris at Gangpara. pogition at Gangpara. He was shot 

dead in the act of leading on his men, and a native subahdar was also 
killed. Two messengers, whom Lieutenant Faris had sent to Lieutenant 
Prideaux, were captured by the rebels, who cut off their noses and 
otherwise barbarously maltreated them. Lieutenant Prideaux and the 
rest of Lieutenant Faris’s detachment having lost all their baggage, 
retreated to Cuttack rid Pipli. The latter place fell into the hands of 
the paiks, who sacked it and burnt the thannah. 


Captain Wallington had reached Pooree in safety on April 2nd, and 

found all quiet there. His progress had 

Captain Wallington-. march to Pooree. ^ ^ molegte(] j n 

any way, and he 

wrote to recommend that a force should be detached for the special duty 
of following up the rebels and bringing on a decisive action with them. 
This recommendation was acted on, and on the 9th April Captain 
LeFevre, with 550 men and a few guns, marched to Khurdha by the 
route which Mr. Impey and his party had taken in their retreat from 
that place. 


* This was one of the Ranis of Sambalpur who had been sent as a political prisoner to 
Ivlmrdha in 18' : 6 under charge of Captain Ronghsedge .along with other members of the Nagpur 
family. For her support lands to the annual value of Ks. 1,200 had been assigned in Pancligarh.— 
Vide Central Provinces’ Gazetteer, Art, Sambalpur, page 453. 
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On the 12th April martial law was proclaimed in the Khurdha 
Proclamation 0 f martial law. territory under Regulation X of 1804. 

Capture of Poorec by the rebels. On the morning of the same day 

a large body of the insurgents assembled at Sukul, a small village near 
Pooree to the south-west. In the evening they entered the town by 
the Lokanath Ghat and burnt the Gtvernment cutcherry and several 
other public and private buildings. The houses of the European resi¬ 
dents were situated then, as now, on the seashore, about half a mile from 
the native town. In these the native officers of Government took 
refuge. The troops were located in the bungalow of Mr. Beeher, the Salt 
Agent. Ou the morning of the 13th April the rebels emerged from the 
jungle which skirted the town on the east and opened a desultory fire 
on our position. The sepoys returned it, and the contest was continued 
thus for about two hours. At length, growing exasperated, the sepoys 
charged the enemy and drove them back helter-skelter into the town, 
killing fifteen and wounding many more. This success was however 
only temporary. The insurgents returned in greater numbers, having 
been reinforced by others of their own party, and being joined by many 
of the rabble belonging to the temple and to the Raja’s private esta¬ 
blishment. Some of the inhabitants of the towu also joined the rebels. 
The priests of the temple openly proclaimed the fall of the English rule 
and the restoration of the authority of the ancient line of sacred kings. 
Being thus hemmed in on three sides by the insurgents and the sea, it 
was deemed advisable to beat a speedy retreat to Cuttack by the only 
road still left open. Provisions were beginning to run short, and it was 
found impossible to procure a fresh supply. It was important, too, to 
prevent the Government treasure from falling into the hands of the 
rebels. Pooree was therefore abandoned, and the fugitives, among 
whom were Messrs. King and Beeher, Salt Agents, and Mr. Busby, the 
Collector of the pilgrim-tax, reached Cuttack in safety on the 18th April. 

Martial law was at once extended to the towns and neighbourhood 

of Pooree and Pipii, and to the par- 
gauas of Limbai and Kotdes. All 
communication between Cuttack and the southern portion of the 
province was completely cut off; consequently nothiug had been heard 
of Captain LcFevre since he left Cuttack on the 9th April, and the 
greatest apprehensions were entertained for his safety. 


Extension of martial law. 


He reached Khurdha without encountering any opposition, but was 

retain LoFovre retake, Tooree and n0t ® ble to ° btail1 an y reliab,e 
captures the Khurdha Raja. mation of the plans or movements of 
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tlie rebels. Hearing, however, that they had gone in great force in the 
direction of Pooree, he determined to march rapidly on that place. He 
left Khurdha on the 16th April, and after burning on his way the paik 
villages of Bajpur and Kadalibari, reached Tapang on the evening of 
the same day. On the morning of the 17th he reached Kanas, and in 
the evening crossed the Nuna river and encamped at Nuagaon, a 
village on its left bank. Continuing his march next morning, he came 
upon the enemy at Dobanda. They were drawn up about a thousand 
strong behind the bunds at that place. Captain LePevre at once 
unlimbered his guns and opened fire on their position. Two parties 
were detached to turn their right and left flanks, while he advanced 
direct with the main body. The rebels, who had never yet encountered 
so large a force of disciplined troops, and who were entirely ignorant of 
military tactics, were utterly confounded by this simple manoeuvre. 
They fled in the wildest dismay and confusion, without striking a 
blow or offering the slightest resistance. Captain LeFevre lost no 
time in following up his advantage, and at once pushed on for Pooree, 
which he reached on the same day (18th April) about 2 p.m. He 
found to his astonishment that Captain Wallington and all the 
European officers had been driven ont of it, and their bungalows 
burnt to the ground. The Raja, with sixteen palkis, was on the point 
of making good his escape when Captain LeFevre arrived. These 
circumstances prevented him from carrying out his original intention 
of either following up Jagahandhu, who had retreated towards Banpur, or 
of retracing his steps to attack his principal Sirdar, Krishna Chandra 
Bidadhur, who was reported to be at Kanas with a large body of 
insurgents. Meanwhile orders had been received from the Gfovernor- 
General in Council to send the Raja of Khurdha to Calcutta. It was 
therefore arranged that Major Hamilton should march for Pooree on the 
22nd April at the head of a battalion of Native Infantry, with the 
double object of retaking the town and securing the Baja’s person. 
Before this expedition started news was, however, received from Captain 
LeFevre that he had already accomplished both these objects. Major 
Hamilton’s march was in consequence delayed until the 28th April. 

After crossing the Katjuri he heard that a large force of the in- 

Major Hamilton takes Sarangarh and SUr S ents had takeQ U P a P 0sitio11 at th e 
marches to Pooree. fort of Sarangarh.* He therefore made 

* This fort was held by one Kanuji, who, on the entry of the British troops into the pro¬ 
vince in 1803, fled to Khurdha. He aided in the outbreak which led in 1804 to the capture of 
the Khurdha Raja and his imprisonment in the fort, which he shared. On his release he was 
allowed to hold Sarangarh in farm from the Raja of Patia. Troops were stationed there to watch 
his movements as late as 1811. 
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a detour from tlie road with the object of dislodging them. This 
was successfully accomplished, and the march resumed. At Pipli three 
companies were detached under Captain Armstrong to defend the surround¬ 
ing country and uphold the civil authority which had been reinstated there. 

On the arrival of Major Hamilton at Pooree, Captain LeFevre start¬ 
ed for Cuttack with the Raja as his 

Captain LeFevre return'* to Cuttack . 

with theliaja as liis prisoner — Attempt at prisoner. An attempt at rescue was 
rescue ‘ made near Pipli, but Captain Armstrong 

beat off a bodv of the insurgents 2,500 strong, and the escort arrived 
safely in Cuttack on the 11th May. The Raja was placed in close 
confinement in the fort, where he died on November 30th 1817, and was 
succeeded by liis son, Hari Krishna, a boy of thirteen. 

In May of the same year General Sir Gabriel Marl indell arrived at 

Khurdha as Military Commissioner to 
* try the prisoners of war, and with him 

was associated shortly afterwards Mr. Walter Ewer, c.s.; their joint duty 
being to settle the disturbed districts, report on the causes of the outbreak, 
and suggest measures for the future improvement of the Khurdha estate. 

We have hitherto confined ourselves to the relation of events which 

Actions against the paiks ill other parts took place ill the sub-division of 
of the district. Khurdha and that part of the Pooree 

district (as they exist at present) which more immediately adjoins it. It 
was here that the insurrection was most formidable, and here therefore 
that it was at first necessary to concentrate all the military force at our 
disposal. The rising of the paiks had, however, been pretty general 
all over the southern and eastern parts of the province. They burnt the 
thannahs of Asareswar, Titan, Hariharpur, and Cop, and committed 
various ravages and excesses in the country surrounding them. But 
they had in these parts no recognised leader of ability like Jagabandhu 
in Khurdha, though they were secretly encouraged by the Rajas of 
Kujang and Kanika. Their actions partook more of the nature of those 
of various bands of dacoits acting independently, than of those of a 
people striving to rid themselves of a foreign yoke. Though prompt 
retribution was not under the circumstances possible, they were not to 
escape altogether without punishment. 

It was not, however, until September 1817 that a force could 

„ ... ... . be spared for this purpose. On the 

Captain Kennel s expedition against the r r 1 

Kiming paiks. morning of the loth of that month 

Captain Kennet embarked with a small force on board country boats 
at Cuttack, and taking advantage of a high flood, reached Paradip 
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at 2 P.M. the next day. The place was stockaded and strongly defended. 
Some paiks, in smaller and more manageable boats, fired on our troops 
and made good their escape. His boats being clumsy and unwieldy, and 
the current being very strong, Captain Kennet deemed it advisable to 
run them on shore and disembark bis men at once. This done, they 
advanced against the stockade and carried it by storm. A party under 
Lieutenant Forrester pursued the rebels into the village, killed fifteen of 
them, and captured three three-pounder guns, which had been placed to 
defend the main approach. Two other parties, under Captain Kennet 
and Lieutenant Wood, also pursued the enemy in other directions, but 
night coming on, most of them escaped into the dense jungles of which 
that part of the country mainly consists. The troops bivouaced in the 
stockade during the night, and the paiks kept up a desultory and randorri 
fire of arrows, which, however, happily did no harm. Next morning 
Captain Kennet marched with two companies against the village of 
Nuagarh. The enemy kept up a random fire on the troops from their 
security in the jungles, but their march was not seriously impeded. All 
they found at Nuagarh was a quantity of arms, a few cannon, and three 
elephants. The paiks had evacuated the place and fled to Kujang. 
Captain Kennet then resolved to proceed to Tiran, but as the intermediate 
country was swarming” with paiks, it was necessary first to bring on 
an action with them. This he succeeded in doing on the 19th Sep¬ 
tember. Though numbering upwards of 2,000, and though greatly 
favoured by the nature of the country, they were completely routed. 
Two elephants and eight horses fell into the hands of the victors, and 
the Raja, deeming it hopeless to continue tbe struggle further, came 
in and gave himself up to Captain Kennet on 2nd October. Partly 
by means of information given by him, and partly by stratagem, Naran 
Paramguru and Bamadeb Pat Josi, the chief leaders and instigators of 
the outbreak, were also taken prisoners and carried with the Raja to 
Cuttack. The latter was imprisoned for one year in the fort, the 
former were both transported for life. Captain Kennet returned with the 
majority of the force, leaving Captain Simpson with a few troops to 
complete the pacification of the country. This did not take long. By 
the end of October the British authority was completely restored in 
Kujang, the detachment under Captain Simpson was withdrawn, and 
military law ceased to be in force. 

At Hop the first outbreak occurred in June 1817. The paiks, under 

Karanakar Sirdar, attacked the thannah 
Afttuis at Gop. and drove the police out of it. The 
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latter gallantly held out for some time in the old fort, but at length, being 
overpowered by numbers, they escaped to Pipli and invoked the aid of 
the military there. Captain Faithful at once started off with eighty 
men via Nimapara, and though he found the thannah burnt and the 
village deserted, he could discover no signs of the enemy. Captain Baines 
remained at Gop with a small detachment until the end of October 1817, 
when a general amnesty was promulgated in the tracts subject to mar¬ 
tial law (except Banpur, wdiere it remained in force until April 1818), 
and the rebellion may be said to have been stamped out. In effecting this 
result the zamindars of Mirichpur, Harishpur, and Jhankar, rendered 
the Government valuable assistance and received suitable rewards. 

It must not be supposed that the country recovered all at once its 

accustomed tranquillity and security. 

Gradual pacification of the country. Bands of paiks, most of them pro¬ 
claimed offenders and fugitives, continued to infest the jungles of Khurdha 
for some time after the pacification of the rest of the country. They 
committed, chiefly by night, the direst excesses. Not content with 
robbery, they added murder to the category of their crimes. The 
police were equally powerless to punish or prevent. It was necessary 
therefore in the early part of the year 1818 again to have recourse to 
military force. By the exertions of Lieutenant Travis iu the southern, 
and of Lieutenant Bell in the northern parts of Khurdha, these bands of 
marauders were at length hunted down, and the troops were able to 
return to head-quarters on the approach of the hot season. Hence¬ 
forward the civil authorities were able to hold their owd, and this is 
the last military operation which we have to chronicle. The causes of 
the rebellion will be more fitly mentioned under the head of Revenue 

Withdrawn! of troops from ont-ato- and Civil Affai,S in Part IL Xt remains 
tious, awl their concentration at Cuttack, only to record under Part I that the 

detailed military occupation of the country ceased about 1820, the troops 
at the various out-stations being called in and concentrated at Cuttack, 
where they have ever since remained. 


PART II. 


Having sketched the progress of the British arms in Orissa and 

the various measures undertaken to 

Division of tlie subject. .» , n , i 

secure the tranquillity oi the province, 
I now proceed to relate as briefly as possible the principal events 
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connected with the civil and revenue administration. It will be necessary 
to a right understanding of the changes introduced by our revenue 
system to give an outline of those which preceded it. In doing this I 
have drawn largely upon Mr. Sterling’s valuable minute on Orissa 
tenures.* The subject divides itself naturally into four heads: 

1 s(. —The revenue system of the ancient sovereigns of Orissa. 

2 nd .—The changes introduced by the Mughals. 

3 rd .—Those made by the Marathas. 

4 th .—The British administration. 

Under the native sovereigns of Orissa, who bore the title of f ‘Sri 

Revenue system of the ancient sove- Utkalespwara Gajpati Maharaja,” that 
reigns of Onssa. portion of their territories which bore 

the name of Utkul Des, and which corresponded very nearly to the 
present province, was divided into numerous circles or allotments called 
besi and Tchand, Over each of these local divisions were placed two 
officers, viz.— 

1. The bisoi and Ickand-adJiipati, or simply Ichandpati, who had 

the chief direction and general superintendence of affairs, and 
who managed the police with the aid of an officer called the 
hhandayat . 

2. The bhoimul, an accountant of the haran caste, who superin¬ 

tended the collection of the revenue, drew out the accounts of 
produce and cultivation, and kept a register of all the parti¬ 
culars of the land. 

The above officers were to a certain extent jointly responsible for 
the payment of the revenue assessed on their divisions, and acted collec¬ 
tively in the discharge of several of their most important functions. 

The Rajwara, or Tributary States, held by independent chieftains on 
a sort of feudal military tenure, was exempted from the jurisdiction of 
the above officers. 

These arrangements continued intact until the settlement of Todar 

Mai about 1580 a.d. The principal 

Changes introduced by the Mughals. , , , . , . . 

change introduced by him was merely 
a change of names,—Persian revenue terms being substituted for the 
Uriya. Thus the kltands and bisis became parganas , though the old 
designation was sometimes retained iu addition : thus, Parganas Tappan- 
kJand, Nwn-khand, Kirwal -khand, &c., and Parganas Balu-fei, Dera- 
bisi, &c. The titles of khand-adhipati and bisoi became lost in the more 


'* Vide Appendix, page 1. 
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familiar and general term of chaudhari or chief ; the hhoimnl became 
the kanungo wilayli or provincial kanungo. The portions of each 
pargana which were managed by the above officers were now called 
talukas , and the officers themselves lalukdars. The pidhan, a headman 
of the village of the old Uriya system, becomes the mokarlam' of the 
Mughal system. Th ejagirs of the great military chiefs of the Rajwara 
were now called killas, and for their Hindu title of hhuiya is now substi¬ 
tuted the word zamindar ; though it must be carefully remembered that 
it did not attain its modern meaning until more than a century and a 
half after the reign of Akbar. When first used, it was restricted to the 
Rajas of Khurdha, Al, and Sarangarb, who all belonged to the ancient 
royal line of the Orissa kings, and to the chiefs who are now styled 
Rajas of the Tributary Mehals. They paid only a light tribute, and 
were independent within their own jurisdiction. 

The Marathas divided the Mughalbandi into four chaklas or divi¬ 
sions,— (1) Cuttack, (2) Bhadrak, (3) 
Changes made by the Marathas. anfJ ( 4) Ralasore, and about 150 

parganas. Each pargana was, as a rule, sub-divided into one, two, 
three, or more of the following allotments or m.ahals, viz.— 

1. Taluka Chaudhari. 

2. Talulea Kanungo Wilayati. 

3. Taluka Kanungo. 

4. Taluka Sadar Kanungo. 

5. Taluka Majkuri or Mokadami Majkuri, or simply Majkuri. 

In some eases the word tappeh is substituted for taluka. It appears 
therefore that the terms chaudhari and kanungo were used as synony¬ 
mous with that of talukdar, and that the same responsibility attached 
to both names. Under the head of Taluka Majkuri are specified certain 
moujahs, patnas, and other lands in charge of, or the revenues of which 
were paid through, mokadams, karjis, and sarharakars. It was but 
rarely that a talukdar or zamindar appeared under this last head. In 
charge of each chakla was an officer called the amil, who was indivi¬ 
dually responsible to the State for the revenue assessed on his division 
and for the general conduct and supervision of revenue, civil, and 
criminal business. He was remunerated by grants of laud called 
nanhir, which he held rent-free, and besides this he was allowed, on 
adjustment of his accounts, certain perquisites and deductions on account 
of expenses of collection. Under him, as his chief assistant, was the 
sadar kanungo. He in his turn was assisted by a gomasta or mofussil 

D 
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or wilayati hanungo in each pargana. Each gomasta had under him 
one or more molmrirs. The former were generally persons of Bengali 
extraction; the latter were mostly pure Uriyas, and on them the bulk 
of the work fell. They kept the accounts on tal leaf, made measure¬ 
ments, and furnished such detailed information as was called for by their 
superiors. The gomastas did little more than affix their signatures 
and seals to bills of sale and other documents. When talukdars fell 
into arrear, they became security for them and took their estates into their 
own hands, where indeed they generally remained. The office of sadar 
hanungo was abolished about 179£ a.d. (1189 Amli) by Subahdar Raja 
Ram Pandit, but that of gomasta or wilayati hanungo was retained 
until the British acquisition of the province in 1808, when it was 
abolished. The amils did not, as a rule, make the mohadams responsible 
for the collections of all lands within their chaklas ; a Jmstabud settlement, 
was made yearly, and the amount of it was duly reported to the 
Government. The amils respected the hereditary rights of the mohadams 
and gave them nanlcar lands, which they called their piirali or patrimonial 
property. They also had charge of the collections due from all lands 
held hhas. 

By degrees, however, the Maratha officers were glad enough to 

Growing importance of metadata* and be rid ° f th e trouble of detailed manage- 
otllers - ment, and to leave it to any person 

who would engage for the payment of a lump sum. There was no 
one better qualified to undertake this responsibility than the moha¬ 
dams, and it soon became a common practice for the amils to take 
engagements from them. This was at the beginning of the 19th 
century, and is contemporaneous with the word zamindar in Orissa. 
About this time too mention is made of zamindars being dispos¬ 
sessed (either by compulsory transfer of their lands on the best terms 
they could get, or by being ousted without any compensation what¬ 
ever,) for want of punctuality in the payment of the revenue due 
from them. The original designation was given in official records to 
the holders of one or more entire pargana , and to the Rajas and 
hhandayats of hillas; but in common language, and in later sanads, the 
words talukdar&x\Azamindar were used as synonymous, and applied indiffer¬ 
ently to the chaudharis and hanungo talulcdars. During the confusion 
which ensued between 1801 and the British acquisition of the province 
in 1808, it seems most probable that the chaudharis, hanungos, mohadams, 
and other persons entrusted with collections in estates held hhas, or who 
bad given agreements to the amils to pay the lump sums due from other 
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lands* assumed the title of zamindar and claimed to hold the land itself 
in virtue of hereditary right, valid or invalid, as the case may be, to 
collect its rents. Broadly speaking, therefore, the zam'mdars of Orissa 
were at the time of the British acquisition either principal mokadams 
with a hereditary right of collection, but without any right, title, or 
interest in the land itself, or Government officers, chiefly chaudharis 
and komimgos, in charge of collections. This view is also supported by 
three distinct facts:— 


1. The kanmgos under the Marathas were in many cases selected 
from among the best of the mokadams 

% The title of kanungo is retained to the present day by several 
of the zamindars of Orissa; 


Modern use of the word zamindar. 


3, When we took the province in 1803, we could not get possession 
of a single revenue document of any importance except those 
mentioned at page 31. They were all either made away 
with or hidden by the Maratha revenue officers and by the 
mokadams, who appropriated (or misappropriated) them to 
their own use. 

The Commissioners therefore had no documentary evidence on which 

to base a settlement, or with which to 
rebut the claims of the parties actually 
in possession and styling themselves zamindars or hereditary owners of 
the soil. Thus a right which never existed was silently acquiesced in and 
indirectly admitted and confirmed by subsequent legislation. The 
proclamation issued by the Commissioners on 15th September 1804, and 
Regulation XII of 1805, which confirmed it, speak of the “zamindars or 
other actual proprietors of the soil,” and the same phraseology is 
adopted in subsequent Regulations. In the accounts of the first English 
settlement they are merely mentioned as bolding certain lands, but in 
those of the triennial settlement of 1213 — 1215, the same individuals are 
spoken of as proprietors (malik-i-zamin), and have ever since been 
recognised as such. The Collectors trained in Bengal, not finding in 
Orissa any person corresponding to the zamindar of that province, 
manufactured him out of the material which they found most ready to 
,, • „ „„ hand. Before passing on to the 

matters. British administration, it may not be 

out of place to quote the following description of the Maratha practice 
in revenue matters in their own country, as it may safely be assumed 
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tliat the same prevailed to a greater or less extent in Orissa :* “ All 
revenue reports of those times teem with accounts of the cruel, but 
often ingenious, processes by which the Maratha collectors slowly bled 
the people. Inconvenient precedents and institutions were of course 
at onee cleared away as mere clogs upon the process of extracting 
money. The carefully adopted organisation of village and circle officers 
which the Mughals, wherever they had come, had grafted on the old 
feudalism of Gondwana, with all its graduated structure of rights and 
duties, gave way to a system of public auction. Villages were put up 
to the highest bidder, but even he was lucky if he got to the end of 
the year safe. After passing with alternative hope and fear through 
the rainy season and watehing his crops safe through the caprices of 
the elements, some turn in the tide of war, or an unexpected robber 
raid, might destroy all the fruits of the toil and expenditure of months. 

In the border districts one day Holkar’s army would come and sweep 
the country before it; then perhaps Sciudia marched down troops to 
defend his possessions, in which process they pastured their bullocks on 
the crops, trampled in the water-channels with their elephants, and killed 
any of his subjects who made objections. Zainabad of Nimar was thus 
ruined in 1803. In the intervals between regular campaigns, and even 
when there was nominally peace, the rival armies usually did a little plun¬ 
dering in the enemy’s country on their own account, having practically no 
other means of supporting themselves. The unfortunate country people 
gave up all attempt at protecting themselves against the troops, whether 
hostile or nominally friendly; and when they heard of an army coming, 
hid themselves in the glens and the rocks, creeping out by moonlight in 
a last desperate attempt to cultivate their land. But then if they tided 
through these greater catastrophes, there was the never absent danger 
of predatory inroads from the hill tribes, or indeed from any one who 
was strong enough to get up a following. To avoid these they clubbed 
together and paid blackmail, or collected themselves into large villages 
and built mud fortifications round them, going out armed to their fields, 
many miles off perhaps, and leaving wide tracts of country in their own 
expressive phrase be chiragh ,—without a light or village fire. If the 
crops thus sown in sorrow and tended in fear came to maturity, there 
were fresh trials to encounter. Sometimes the lease taken at the begin¬ 
ning of the year and carried through with so much difficulty and 
anxiety, was unceremoniously set aside in favour of a higher bidder. 


* Introduction to the Central Provinces’ Gazetteer, page 97. 
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and the unfortunate lessee saw the harvest on which he had staked his 
all go to enrich some private enemy or clever speculator: sometimes 
the villages would be made over by the authorities to troops in arrears to 
pay themselves, no questions of course being asked: sometimes the 
crop was seized directly by the Government officials without any pretence 
of form or reason. In the districts of the interior, where there was a 
little less anarchy and confusion, rather more formality was observed in 
the process of exaction, though with very similar results. Tracts of 
country were assigned either to large farmers for a fixed, sum, or to 
military leaders for the payment of troops; and as the valuation put 
upon the leases was always of the highest, the assignee had to exercise 
all his ingenuity to bring his collections up to the mark. Taught by 
experience, the cultivators assumed the appearance of poverty, concealed 
their stock, and hung hack from taking farms. But they were always 
worsted in the long run. Practically they had no choice except to cultivate 
or to starve, and the assignee soon found out by means of his spies 
who were in the best position to take the lease. On these “ dresses and 
titles were liberally bestowed, and solemn engagements entered into at a 
very moderate rate of rent, which engagements were most assuredly 
violated at the time of harvest, when the whole produce was at the 
mercy of the jagirdar (assignee). Thus he proceeded from year to year, 
flattering the vanity of the malguzars (farmers) with dresses, titles, 
and other distinctions, and feeding their hopes with solemn promises till 
all their capital was exhausted.'” There was a little more difficulty in 
tapping the wealth of bankers and others, whose substance was stored 
in a form less accessible and prominent than standing crops or flocks 
• and herds. Even in those times it was not for every one to take the royal 
road hit upon by Raghoji III, of going direct to the coveted strong-boxes by 
means of burglary; so the notable device was discovered of establishing 
adultery courts, furnished with guards, fetters, stocks, and a staff of 
witnesses. When good information was obtained of the existence of a 
hoard of money, the unfortunate possessee was at once charged and 
found guilty; and if the disgrace of a crime which was then held to 
reflect on the whole family of the accused, was not sufficient to bring him 
to reason, he was chained in the stocks till he agreed to pay ransom. In 
one case the landholders of the Srinagur parganaof Narsinghpur clubbed 
to free themselves from an incubus of this kind, agreeing to purchase its 
abolition by an immediate payment of Rs. 45,000, which they raised 
by a cess of 25 per cent, all round on the revenue of their 
villages. But the only effect of their effort was that they were 
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presumed to be able to stand another turn of the screw, and the 
amount which they had managed to raise was thenceforward regu¬ 
larly added to their assessment for future years ! The devices of 
levying money with a show of legality in towns and populous non-agri- 
cultural tracts show almost endless ingenuity, though some of them were 
such flimsy veils for exaction, that it is difficult to imagine why the 
pretence of form should have been kept up at all. Thus the provisional 
Government appointed at Jabalpur to carry on the administration of the 
newly annexed Narbada country (1817) was called upon by its Maratha 
officials to decide among other questions whether widows should still be 
sold for the benefit of the State, whether one-fourth of the proceeds of all 
house sales should continue to be paid into the treasury, and whether 
persons selling their daughters should not still be taxed one-fourth of the 
price realized. At a meeting of the same provisional Government there 
is an entry ordering the release of a woman named Pursia, who had been 
sold by auction a few days before for seventeen rupees. The taxes levied 
in different places varied with the idiosyncrasies of the Government or of 
the individual tax-collector; but among them it may be noticed that people 
were mulcted for having houses to live in, or, if they had no houses, 
for their temporary sheds or huts. If they ate grain, their food was 
taxed at every stage in progress through the country ; if they ate meat, 
they paid duty on it through their butchers. When they married, they 
paid for beating drums or putting up marquees. If they rejoiced at the 
set Hindu festivals, they paid again : at the “ holi,” lor instance, on the 
red powder which they threw at each other; at the “ pala,” on the orna¬ 
ments which they tied to the horns of their cattle. Drinkers were 
mulcted by an excise, and smokers by a tobacco duty. Weavers, oil- 
pressers, fishermen, and such low caste industrials, had as a matter of 
course to bear a special burthen. No houses or slaves or cattle could 
be sold, no cloth could be stamped, no money could be changed—even 
pravers for rain could not be offered, without payment on each operation 
of its special and peculiar tax. In short, a poor man could not shelter 
himself, or clothe himself, or earn his bread, or eat it, or marry, or rejoice, 
or even ask his gods for better weather, without contributing, separately 
oh each individual act to the necessities of the State ! These were the 
regular taxes merely, and it certainly does not seem likely that any 
money could have slipped by owing to their want of comprehensiveness; 
but the revenue accounts of the times show that supplementary measures 
were occasionally found necessary to reach men who would otherwise 
have escaped. Thus in the accounts of the Nawab Sadik Ali Khan, 
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Governor of Narsinghpur, for the years a.d. 1806—1866, such entries 
as these may be found :— 

Rs. 

A fine on one of the kanungos found in good condition 1,000 
A fine on Bhagwant Chaudhari, who was building a 

large house... ... ... ... 3,000 

A fine on Mehronpuri Gosain, who was digging tanks 

and buildings temples ... ... ... 6,000” 

It was not until the middle of December 1803 that Colonel Har- 

_ , , , court and Mr. Helvill, the Commis- 

Early measures taken by the British 

Commissioners in revenue matters. sioners for settling the province, found 

time to devote any attention to revenue affairs. Mr. James Hunter bad 
been sent to Pooree soon after the acquisition of the province as “ Acting 
Collector at Jagannath but his deputation bad probably more to do 
with the pilgrim-tax and the temple than with the land revenue, though 
he had charge of the latter until the arrival of Mr. Groeme, the first 
Collector, on the 27th October 1804. The earliest English record in the 
Cuttack Collectorate is a letter dated 19th December 1803 from the 
Commissioners to Mr. Hunter. It contains the outline of the revenue 
system which they had provisionally adopted as being best suited to the 
circumstances of the province. It was clearly impossible to do more 
than make the best of the system which they found ready to hand. 
The amils were therefore continued temporarily in office, and ordered to 
submit monthly accounts of their collections to the Collectors, to whom 
they were made subordinate. An abstract of these collections was to be 
forwarded by the Collectors to the Commissioners. The basis of the 
demand was to be the receipts of previous years; certain specified abwabs 
or cesses being excluded, and all demands for balances of former years 
being cancelled. The basis of the assessment was the jamabandi papers, 
which at the conquest of the province had been given up to the Commis¬ 
sioners by the pliar-navis, or record-keeper, and the principal kanungo 
under the Maratha Government. Those parganas and villages, which 
came under the denomination of khairat, were to be held khas and 
exempted from the jurisdiction of the amils. The Collectors were to 
have a general jurisdiction in all revenue matters, subject to revision 

and control by the Commissioners. 

Civil Courts. For the decision of civil suits no regular 

arrangement appears to have existed under the Marathas. They were 
probably decided by the amils or settled out of court by arbitration. 
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In the former case they were generally tried verbally and decided in 
favour of the party who bribed the highest. In event of any applications 
being made to him for the recovery of debts, &e., the Collector was 
instructed “to desire the parties to come to an amicable adjustment or 
to wait two or three months, until an arrangement is formed for deciding 
on claims of that nature.” 

In June 1804 the province was divided into two divisions, the 

Division of the province into two reve- northern and southern, with the Maha- 
nue jurisdictions—June 1801. Da<ii as the boundary between them. 

Of the former Mr. Robert Ker, and of the latter Mr. Charles Groeme, 
was appointed Judge, Magistrate, and Collector. 

In September of the same year a proclamation was issued calling 

upon proprietors to engage for the 
Regulation XII of 1805. _ *. 

Government revenue, and the terms of 

this proclamation were subsequently embodied in Regulation XII of 1805. 

On this subject more will be said under the head of Settlements. 

The special Commissioners removed to Calcutta in June 1805, and 

Removal of the Commissioners to cd- h Y Regulation XIII of that year their 
cutta—Abolition of their office. oflice was abolished, the superinten¬ 

dence of the revenue affairs of the province being transferred to the 
Board of Revenue at Fort William. 

By the same Regulation the northern and southern divisions were 

ApvalsWion of the northern and amalgamated and placed under one 
southern divisions. Collector. 

By Regulation XIV of 1805 the Bengal regulations regarding 

Extension to Orissa of the Bengal civil civil suits were extended to Orissa, 
regulations. Under these new arrangements Mr. 

George Webb succeeded Mr. Groeme as Collector, and Mr. R. Ker 
became Judge and Magistrate of the whole province. The latter was 
also Superintendent of the Tributary Mehals, and had charge of the Salt 
Department until the arrival in November 1805 of Mr. J. King, the 
first Salt Agent in Orissa. Talisildars were stationed at Balasore, Jajipur, 
and Khurdha, and a fourth had charge of the mahah held khas on 
account of the recusancy of proprietors. 

Up to 1810 the Collector’s head-quarters were at Pooree. In 1806 

it was proposed to remove them to 
Collector’s liead-quarters. T .. . 

Jajipur, as being: more central, but 

Government refused its sanction. Fooree was doubtless selected on 

account of its importance in connection with the pilgrim-tax and the 
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temple; in other respects a spot could hardly have been chosen more 
inconvenient both to the Government and to the public. In August 
1814 the Collector was ordered to remove temporarily to Cuttack 
with such part of his establishment as was necessary to enable him to 
conduct sales and make up the revenue accounts for the year. He 
returned in December. This arrangement led a large number of 
zamindars to present a petition praying that the Collectorate might 
be removed entirely to Cuttack, which had been the seat of the 
Government both under the Mughals and the Marathas. The grounds 
of the petition were as follows : — 

(1) The unhealthiness of the climate of Pooree and the conse¬ 
quent difficulty the petitioners experienced in getting any one to reside 
there as agent; (2) that to boil rice and transact any worldly business 
in the holy city were forbidden by the Shaslras under pain of eternal 
punishment, and that petitioners, when they went to Pooree, were conse¬ 
quently obliged to live on mahaprasad alone; (3) that the price of 
provisions was nearly double what it was in Cuttack, a man who could 
live on two annas a day in the latter place being obliged to spend about 
four annas in the former; (4) that there were no large resident mahajans, 
and that the petitioners were consequently put to much extra inconveni¬ 
ence when they wanted to borrow money to meet the Government 
demands ; (5) that the separation of the chief civil and revenue courts 
of the provinces entailed much difficulty in procuring copies of docu¬ 
ments, &c., required in suits in either courts; (6) that many of 
the largest zamindars were Mahamadans, to whom a residence in Pooree 
was forbidden, and who were unable to perform their own religious 
ceremonies in the neighbourhood. In forwarding the petition with a 
recommendation that it should be granted, the Acting Collector, 
Mr. J. P. Warde, stated that his treasury, containing five or six lakhs 
of rupees, had always been at Cuttack, and he had consequently been 
unable to exercise a proper supervision over it while his head-quarters 
were at Pooree. They were accordingly permanently removed to 
Cuttack in 1816, though Mr. Trower, when he returned from leave, 

.... . t _ . pooh-pooed the complaints of the 

Adjustment of boundary between Orissa r r 1 

ana Midnapore. zamindars as unreasonable. In 1817 

the Subanrekha was made the boundary between Orissa and Midnapore. 

In 1818 the office of Commissioner was establised under Regulation 

Establishment of the office of Cornmis- 1 ° f 1818 ’ W ‘ th P owers of a Revenue 
Blouer - Board, Board of Trade, Provincial Court 

of Appeal, Court of Circuit, and Committee of Embankments. The first 

E 
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incumbent, of t.be new office was Mr. Robert Ker, who has already- 
been mentioned as Collector of the northern division in 1805 and as 
the first Judge of Cuttack. 

By Regulation I of 1829 Cuttack was made the 19th Commis- 
sionership of Revenue and Circuit, and comprised Cuttack, Khurdha, 
Balasore, Midnapore, and Nuagaon, including Hidgellee. The powers 
of the Commissioner were those of the Board of Revenue and Court 
of Wards (subject to the control of the Sudder Board of Revenue,) 
and of a Court of Circuit. 

It will readily be imagined that the charge of the whole province 

Various changes in jurisdiction between t\as SOOll found to be more, both in the 

1816 and 1828 . Revenue and Judicial Departments, than 

one officer could manage. Various distributions of jurisdiction were made 
during the first, twenty-five years of our administration with a view of 
remedying this evil. It will be sufficient briefly to indicate these without 
going into details. From 1815 to 1817 there was a Joint-Magistrate at 
Balasore in charge of the thaunahs of Balasore, Basta, and Soro; from 

1817 to 1820 the same charge was vested in an Assistant Magistrate 
acting under the orders of the Magistrate; from the latter year until 
1828, when Balasore became a separate district, the former arrangement 
appears again to have been in force. At Pooree there was a Joint- 
Magistrate from 1813 to 1819 in charge of the tliannahs of Pipli, 
Gop, Hariharpur, and Tiran. In the latter year the office was abolished 
and the above tliannahs made over to Mr. W. Wilkinson, who was 
appointed Joint-Magistrate of Khurdha with powers of a Collector, 
Regulation IV of 1821 having provided that the power of a Magistrate 
and Collector might be vested in one and the same person. Early in 
1822, by Government orders dated 14th February, the office of Joint- 
Magistrate at Khurdha was abolished, and Mr. Wilkinson became 
Collector of Cuttack, including Khurdha, while Mr. Ricketts was placed 
in charge of Balasore and Bhadrak with powers of a Collector. The 
Baitarni was made the boundary between the above two jurisdictions. 
It must be remembered that from 1803 up to this time the office of 
Magistrate was held by the Judge. Finally, by Government orders 
dated 23rd October 1828, the province was divided into three districts, 
which exist with few alterations at the present time, viz. (1) the 
Northern or Balasore division, (2) the Southern or Pooree division, and 
(3) the Central or Cuttack division. To these districts were appointed 
respectively as the first Magistrates and Collectors—(1) Messrs. H. 
Ricketts, (2) W. Wilkinson, and (3) K. Hunter. The Salt and Customs 
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Departments were also transferred to them from the Salt Agents, under 
whose supervision they had formerly been. An alphabetical list of the 
various officers who served in Orissa from 1803 to 1828, with the 
appointments held by each of them, is given in Appendix II, p, 97. 

We now turn to the important subject of the assessment and 

T , _ .. . , collection of the land revenue. The 

Land revenue—Preliminary remarks, 

information obtainable on these points 
from the English records is somewhat fragmentary. The bulk of tbe 
papers were of course in Persian and Uriya, and they have not unfor¬ 
tunately been preserved. It is still possible,* however, to gain from 
the English reports and letters of the early revenue officers a consider¬ 
able insight into the various measures which they carried out. Viewed 
by the light of more recent experience, they may seem crude, harsh, and 
impolitic. In many cases they undoubtedly were so ; but due allowance 
must be made for the difficulties which at every step beset the early 
Collectors and left them mere puppets in the hands of their amla. 
They did the best they could with the means and information at their 
disposal, but they were expected to do impossibilities, and failed accord¬ 
ingly. In treating of the land revenue, I have for greater facility of 
comparison converted the sicca into the Company’s rupee.t It must be 
borne in mind, for all purposes of comparison, that the purchasing power of 
money during the period under review was very much greater than it is 

Mr. Sterling’s estimate of the revenue at the P resent day. Mr. Sterling, who 
under the Mugbals and Marathas. bad access to many old and valuable 

vernacular records, estimates the revenue of the province as it existed 
when we acquired it at Rs. 15,89,732 under the Mughals, and at 
Rs. 14,40,000 under the Marathas. The actual collections were, he 
says, certainly much less. It has already been mentioned at page 3 L 
that the revenue demand for the first year of our occupation of Orissa 
was based on the actual collections of the previous year. This would give 
a realizable jama for 1803-04 of certainly not more than Rs. 12,00,000. 

In September 1804 the Commissioners issued instructions for making 

First settlement of the land revenue, tihe fust tegular settlement of the 
a.d. 1804-05— Regulation XII of 1805. province, and these wore subsequently 

embodied in Regulation XII of 1805. It was to ba for one year only, 
1804-05 ( Amli 1212), and was to be followed by a triennial settlement. 


* Face Dr. Hunter, who says in Appendix IV, page 144 of his recent work on Orissa, that 
1829-30 is “the first year of which regular records survive.” The English records iu the 
Cuttack Collector’s office are almost complete for the period between 18o3 and 1828. 

f Throughout these pages the word rupee is to he understood as mean ing Company’s rupee 
unless it be otherwise distinctly stated. 
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Even thus early a hope was held out to proprietors that at the end of 
the eleventh year from the expiry of the above ODe-year settlement, 
permanent engagements might be entered into for such lands as should 
be in a state of sufficiently advanced cultivation to warrant the measure. 

As the principles and procedure of this settlement were followed 

Outline of the principles of the first a11 the subsequent short-term settle- 
settlement. ments made before the passing of 

Regulation VII of 1822, it will be as well to give once for all an 
outline of them. One of the most important objects in view was to 
bring under cultivation deserted villages. As the Marathas and their 
predecessors had based their demands on the amount of land actually 
under cultivation, without reference to the amount of culturable land in 
each village, but little encouragement had hitherto been held out to 
cultivators and proprietors to increase the cultivated area. The Uriya 
ryot, whose poverty was his only protection against robbery, extortion, 
and oppression, eared only to grow sufficient rice to support himself 
and his family for the year. Under the Marathas the cultivated area 
was largely decreased, as i9 shown by the difference of the revenue 
derived by them and by the Mughnls from the province. 

Liberal terms were to be offered to those who would bring waste 

lands under cultivation, but one impor- 

Competition for ryots—Excess of land. . , v, • j. 1 ,. i i i-i 

J tant condition was to be attached, which 

I give in the Commissioners’ own words:—“ You will bind the engaging 
parties, however, in the most positive manner, and under a severe penalty, 
not to bring or entice ryots from lands already cultivated, but to collect 
their ryots from without the Company’s territories.”* This affords us 
considerable insight into the wretched state of the province under Maratha 
oppression and misrule. The independent tributary Rajas afforded 
protection in their billy and jungly retreats to fugitive ryots from the 
Mughalbandi, and not only gave them land on more favorable terms, 
but also held out a reasonable prospect of their being able to enjoy the 
fruits of it. 

They do so to the present day, but under conditions almost exactly 

the reverse. The difficulty is now, not 

Competition for land at the present day. > , „ , , J , 

where to hnd ryots to till the soil, but 

where to find land for the ryots to cultivate. Paid lands, which formerly 

paid less rent than ihani lands, now pay considerably more. As late as 

1823 Mr, Pakenham, then Collector, says that though the produce of his 


* Com mission era to Collector, Vol. I, Letters Sent, 1803. 
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thani lands was not enough to support the ryot and pay his rent, he 
managed to keep his head above water by holding pahi lands benami. To 
the present day almost every ryot holds pahi land in some other village than 
that in which his home is situated. Competition has enabled zamindars 
to impose on all pahi lands almost the highest rack-rents which they will 
bear ; and so little waste land remains, that it is a serious question how 
in future to provide food for the numerous herds of already half-starved 
cattle which may now be seen collected on every remaining piece of 
uncultivated land or jungle in the province. It is only the oppressions 
of his landlord, or the raising of his rent to the last straws, that break 
the camel's back,—that makes the home-loving ryot of the plains now 
seek refuge in the adjacent hill states. The expression is still common, 
and finds vent at the imposition of every new (Mas—“I cannot 
remain here; I must fly to the Gurjats.” To return, however, to the 
settlement. The Collector was ordered to proceed himself into the interior 
and personally direct the settlement operations, fixing the amount of 
the assessment on each estate “upon principles of equity and 
moderation, rather than to raise the collections to the utmost height.” 
This was doubtless excellent advice, but it was impossible even to attempt 
to carry it out to the letter, considering the vastness of the Collector's 
jurisdiction, which comprised the whole of Orissa, and the absence of 
any reliable records whatever on which to base the assessment of each 
estate. A settlement, in the modern sense of the word, was of course 
impossible. It was equally impossible to comply with the demand of 
the Commissioners for a complete record of all rent-free lands and tenures. 

The services of the mofussil Jcanungos were to be retained for the 

present “ for the purpose of keeping 

Difficulty of procuring information. . 

and arranging the accounts ot the 
district, and in aiding you with information in respect to the customs 
and usage of the country.” The lands which the Marathas had granted 
to the sadr kanungos at a low rent in payment of their services to the 
State were to be settled with them at those rates in the hope of inducing 
them to furnish such information as they undoubtedly possessed of the 
resources of the district. The hope proved but a vain one. Neither 
threat nor entreaty could prevail on them to give the slightest assistance 
or information, and there is very good ground for believing that the 
knowledge which they did possess was turned to account in furtherance of 
their own interest, Equally unsuccessful was the attempt to procure 
detailed information from the amils of the Maratha Government and 
from the zamindars themselves. The haslabud papers of the former 
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would have afforded very valuable information. It was too valuable, 
however, to be parted with. By threatening zamindars that they 
would report that their estates had according to these papers been 
under-assessed, the amils derived a comfortable income from their docu¬ 
ments. The amla were, as a rule, in collusion with the zamindars, and 
themselves held estates ienami. The interest of the mokadams was 


also opposed to that of the Government, and the ryots were too igno¬ 
rant to know anything beyond their own immediate concerns. Thus 
every man’s hand was either actively or passively against the Collector, 
and the interests of individuals were in direct opposition to those of the 
Government. Under these circumstances the defects of our early settle¬ 
ments in Orissa can hardly be wondered at, nor can the officers who made 
them be held responsible for their imperfections. 

With regard to rent-free tenures, it was laid down that all lands 

_ , , . .. which bad been held rent-free during 

Kent-free tenures how to be dealt with. _ 

the two previous years, 1210 and 1211 
Amli (a.d. 1802-03 and 1803-04), should continue to be so held during the 
currency of the settlement. They were to be settled with the persons in 
possession on their executing agreements to be responsible for the preser¬ 
vation of the peace, and to abstain from the collection of sayer or other 
duties of any kind. It was no doubt intended that a careful scrutiny 
should afterwards be made into the validity of all claims to hold land 
rent-free under the above rule. Unfortunately circumstances prevented 
this investigation being made until long afterwards. The selection of the 
years 1802-03 and 1803-04 as those the possession of land rent-free during 
which gave a prima facie title to continue to hold it on the same terms, 
was peculiarly unfortunate, and resulted in a large loss of Government 
revenue. During those two years the Marathas had little leisure to 
devote to the details of revenue business. Their own superior officers, 
with no one to supervise them, contented themselves with their own 
aggrandisement, and did not interfere with their subordinates so long 
as the interests of the latter did not clash with their own. The 


consequence was that every one, from the am.il to the mokadam, took 
advantage of the confusion to appropriate the lands under his charge. 
The allegation that they had held them rent-free was probably in most 
cases only too true. Documents, if'called for, were easily forged in 
those days, and the burden of proof that they were invalid was 
thrown upon the Collector. By the year 1808 more than a lakh of 
such documents, affecting at least one-eighteeuth of the land in the 
province, had beeu filed in the Collector’s office under Regulation XII 
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Loss of revenue from other sources. 


of 1805.* Nor was this by any means the only way in which the 
Government was defrauded and hoodwinked. 

A large quantity of land, variously called Manila, khanakhan- 

samani, mirsamani, dagra makal, jamda- 
Tchaneh , har nawahi, &e., had been 
specially set apart by the Marathas for the service of the State, but 
no inquiry was made when we took the province into the conditions on 
which these lands were held by the parties then in possession ; and it is 
certain that the State never received its just dues from these lands, but 
allowed its rights in them gradually to lapse. 

As regards the rights of mokadams, those whose office was here- 

ditary, and who had paid their revenue 

Rights and position of moJcaclams. . , ... , . ,, .. - 

either before or during the time of the 
Maratha Government independently of the zamindar, were to be allowed to 
engage for the villages of which they were in possession. If they had paid 
any rasam or fee to the zamindar, the payment was to be discontinued to 
him and made to Government, who would make it over to the former. In 
all cases in which the parties found in the Maratha accounts as zamin- 
dars, tahlcdars, majknri-mokadams, and sarbarakars, refused to enter 
into engagements for their lands, the first preference was to be given, but 
to the extent only of the lands included in their tenures, to the molca- 
danis. They were not, however, to be allowed to engage for lands not 
included in their mokadami. Here- we have distinct legal recognition 
of the right of a hereditary mokadam to engage for the revenue of his 
tenure and become a zamindar in the present sense of the word; to 
change, that is, his right of collecting the revenue on behalf of the 
Government for a proprietary right in the soil itself. The practice thus 
ratified by law was, as has already been stated, a common one during 
the last few years of the Maratha occupation ; and the bulk of the old 
Uriya proprietors who subsequently had to give way under the severity of 
our sale laws to Bengali settlers and absentee millionaires, were it is most 
probable originally chaudhari or kanungo tulukdars or mukadams. 

_ „ Every proprietor admitted to settle- 

Security to be given for payment of J ‘ 1 

revenue. ment was to be called upon to give full 

security for the payment of the revenue assessed on his estate. 

He was also to bind himself under penalty to give potlaks to bis ryots 

and to consolidate with the land rent 
all alwabs or cesses. These provisions 


Rights of cultivators. 


# The exact number of sanads filed between Amli 1211 and 1216 was 128,141; the amount 
of land claimed as rent-free uuder them was 813 ,OUj acres.—Vol. 27, Letters Heceived, p. 39. 
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were, as may be imagined, a dead letter. The ryots came into contact 
only with the tahsildars and other native officers of Government, who, 
being landholders themselves, were not likely either to encourage 
complaints or to bring them, even if made, before the Collector. Recent 
events in Balasore have shown to what an extent, and for what a time, 
the Uriya ryot will submit to illegal exactions rather than risk an open 
contest with his landlord. In such a contest, even if he be victorious, 
the ryot has little to gain and much to lose; and unless he is prepared 
to sacrifice his home, which can be easily made too hot to hold him with¬ 
out any actual infraction of the law, he seldom ventures on the contest. 

The sayer duties, and all other collections not connected with the 
0 ........ .... land revenue, were to be made over 

Sayer ana other duties to be consoliaat- 9 

ed with the laud revenue. to Government exclusively. 

In cases of disputed right the party in possession was to be continu¬ 
ed in it pending the result of a regular 
Rule in cases of disputed right, . . . . T . . . 

suit, which was to be brought within 

four years; failing this the party in possession was to he finally confirmed 
in it at the end of the eleventh year. This clause had, at first, the 
effect of confirming in their possession those persons who had, as has been 
related, during the confusion which prevailed about the time of the British 
conquest, seized upon lands the collections from which had been entrusted 
to their care. It soon, however, began to favour the aggrandisement 
of the amla. There were few in those days who ventured to bring a 
civil suit unless they had a greater power of bribing the native officers of 
the court than their adversary. Many of the old Uriya proprietors 
found out to their cost that the scales of justice were in the hands, 
not of the judge, but of his native subordinates. 

The first settlement was concluded early in 1805, and the result 

was a jama of Rs. 13,14,825. This 
was considerably under the estimated 
reveuue both of the Mughals (Hs. 15,89,732) and the Marathas 
(Rs. 14,40,000), and it can hardly be called a heavy assessment. More 
than a third of the province, however, was held khas in consequence 
of the refusal of proprietors to engage, and their lands were con¬ 
sequently committed to the management of tahsildars. A regular com¬ 
bination of the proprietors to refuse the terms offered them was perhaps, 
under the circumstances of the province, impossible; but there seems 
at least to have been a general and unanimous feeling among them 
that they had but to hold out to make their own terms with Government. 
In the pargana of Limbai, in Pooree, the Padhans offered to engage 


Results of the first settlement—1804-05. 
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for the Government revenue, and their offer was accepted subject to the 
condition that such engagement should not confer any proprietary right. 
It is difficult to imagine why this distinction was made, which certainly 
appears an invidious one, between them and the mokadams. The whole 
of the par ij art as of Serain, Chaubiskud, and Rahang, were held Mas. 
During the same year (1805) engagements were entered into by 

Engagements with the Rajas of the the Commissioners with the Rajas of 
Tributary States. the Tributary States, and the amount 

of their tribute was fixed for ever. Certain of them had been accustomed 


to furnish guards and be responsible for all robberies committed within 
the Mughalbandi territory bordering on their own, and for this service 
they had been allowed to levy a tax called chav paid. This was now 
commuted to a money payment by Government. The Raja of Jarmu 
Daspallah obtained a remission of part of his tribute on condition of his 
supplying annually a certain quantity of wood for the building of the car 
at Pooree. By Sections 28 and 21, Regulation XII of 1805, th z jama 
of the estates of Darpan, Sokinda, Madhupur, and Malud, was fixed in 
perpetuity, though they were situated within the Mughalbandi; and by 
Section 25 the following jungle mahals were to pay only a quit rent in 
perpetuity, viz. Al, 'Kujang, Cbedra, Harishpur, Mirichpur, and Bishan- 
pur. By Sections 36 and 37 the Tributary States, including Mohar- 
bhanj, were exempted from the operation of the Bengal regulations. 

Difficult as it had been to make the settlement, it was almost more 

difficult to collect the revenue fixed 


Dates of kists. 

by it. The kists 

were seven in 

numbe 

follows : — 




14th September 

... 31st Bhadia 

... 1 

anna. 

15 th October 

... 31st Asin 

... 2 

annas. 

13th November 

... 29th Kaitiek 

... 2 

>> 

12th December 

... 29th Aghan 

... 4 

>> 

10th January 

... 29th Pos 

... 4 


9th February 

... 30th Magh 

... 2 

33 

10th March 

... 29th Phalgun 

... 1 

anna. 


this arrangement of lusts appears at the present day equally harassing 
and inconvenient to the Government and to the proprietors. With a 
list falling due in each of seven successive months, punctuality in pay¬ 
ment would appear to have been impossible, and the ryots during those 
months must have endured much.* Yet we find the zamindars 


The mofussil kistbemdi differed considerably from the above, and the zamindars invariably 
collected fioia their ryots in anticipation of the Government kist.—Collector to Commissioner, 23rd 

May .1.817- 
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complaining 1 in 1809 of the fewness of the kists in Orissa compared with 
Bengal, which had twelve ; and in accordance with their petition, and 
on the recommendation of the Collector, they were increased and distri¬ 
buted as follows:—Asin 2 annas, Kartick 1 anna, Aghan 2 annas, Pos 3 
annas, Magh 3 annas, Phalgun 2 annas, Chait 1 anna, Bysakh 1 anna, 
and Jest 1 anna. For estates paying less than sicca Rs. 10, there were 
however only two kists; for those whose jmna was from sicca Rs. 10 to 
sicca Rs. 50, three; and between sicca Rs. 50 and sicca Rs. 100, only four 
kists. The necessity for so large a number of kists arose probably from 
the bulb of tbe ryots’ rents being collected in cowries. A copper coinage 
was not introduced until about the year 1811, and it was forty more 
years before it completely replaced the old cowries. 

As soon as the Collector began to press for payment of the revenue 

for 1804-05, he was presented with a 
J long list of akhirajat , or expenses oi 

collection, which the proprietors demanded as a set-off from the amount 
of the Government demand assessed on their estates. The origin of these 
items does not appear to have been known, but they were always allowed 
by the Maratba Government, and the list possesses an interest of its 
own in connection with the question of the levy of illegal cesses by 
zamindars from their ryots. The following were allowed by the 
Government:— 

1 . I ad in Kazis , or cowries payable to Jcazis for celebrating t heeed. 

2 . Expenses of celebratiug the Burga Puja. 

3. Khyrat gundi , or gifts for pious and religious purposes. 

The following were disallowed: — 

4. Travelling expenses and Ichuralhi of gomastas during their stay 

in Cuttack on revenue business. 


5, Coolie hire for bringing cowries from the mofussil to Cuttack in 
payment of revenue. 

8 . Sannia expenses, 

7. Stationery allowances for paper, ink, and palm leaves, 

8 . P'ees to zamindars’ bttxis (serapah). 

9. Fees to potdars for counting cowries. 

10. Travelling expenses of zamindars. 

11. Expenses of building ferry-boats. 

12. Fees for killing wild buffaloes. 

13. Fees for kanungos. 

14. Fees of chowUdars for attaching ci’ops. 

15. Fees of khandayah for watching crops. 
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It must be remembered that the zamindars had charge of the police, 
and performed duties and had responsibilities which are now transferred 
to officers serving directly under Government. However unreasonable 
the demand might appear to officers imbued with a sense of the 
superiority of our own system of revenue management in Bengal, to 
which it was directly opposed, it is not unnatural that the proprietors 
should be considerably annoyed by its refusal. They had yet to learn 
by very painful experience the essential difference between the Maratha 
revenue system and our own. I find no mention of the amount of 
collections during 1804-05; nor is there, as far as I could discover, 
any record of the number of estates sold for arrears of revenue during 
that year. 

I pass on therefore to the triennial settlement of 1805-06 to 1807-08 

Triennial settlement of 1805-06 to 1213 t0 1215 )' which WaS als0 

i807 -° 8 - made under Regulation XII of 1805. 

It yielded a yearly jama of Rs. 14,35,354, being an increase on that of 
the previous settlement of Rs, 1,20,529. There can be no doubt that 
under the circumstances the enhancement was greater than the proprietors 
could pay. The settlement was made without any reference to the 
actual increase of cultivation or to the amount of extra land likely to be 
brought under cultivation, both which considerations had guided the 
Marathas in their assessments. Ours was based on the amount of land 
capable of cultivation. Nor was any account taken of the condition of 
the people, the outturn of the crops, or any other of the many consider¬ 
ations, direct and indirect, which it is necessary to observe in adjusting 
the land revenue, so as to leave the proprietor a fair profit and keep in 
mind at the same time the interests of the cultivators and of the Govern¬ 
ment itself. Moreover, the Maratha Government had always allowed 
deductions, on settlement of the accounts, for lands which, though 
included in their estimate, had not been actually brought under culti¬ 
vation. This lead naturally enough to much laxity and evasion, which 
was inconsistent with a Bengal Collector’s ideas of revenue management, 
and it was determined to reject once for all claims to remission based 
on these grounds. Remissions bad also been invariably given by our 
predecessors for losses by drought and flood. Our assessment, though 
considerably higher, was intended to include both these contingencies. 
Instead of taking the Uriya proprietors as they were, our early revenue 
officers, having already made them into Bengal zamindars , determined to 
try and make them what they thought they ought to be in the matter 
of the punctual payment of their revenue. This policy made our demands 
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seem harsh and unjust in their eyes, and rendered them unwilling as well 
as unable to fulfil their engagements. They could not reconcile with our 
otherwise just and lenient rule our unbending determination to realize 
to the uttermost cowrie the revenue for which they had engaged, and 
our stern refusal to listen to pleas of remission and sets-off, which under 
the Marathas they had been accustomed to make with uniform success. 

This hostility of the proprietors brought collections to a deadlock 
The sale laws put i a force against pro- and matters to a crisis. In 1806 many 
pnetots- estates fell into arrear for heavy balances. 

The Collector applied to the Revenue Board for authority to bring them 
to sale under the Bengal Regulations. To this proposition in its 
entirety the Board wisely demurred. They adopted the expedient of 
ordering the estates to be advertized for public sale, in the hope 
that the proprietors would, in their alarm at the prospect of losing 
them, pay up the balances due without further delay. To give force 
to the threat, seventeen estates, with a jama of over Rs. 30,000, 
were brought to the hammer and sold by way of making a public 
example. It had, however, little or no effect: next year the balances 
increased to an enormous extent, and as the threat of sale had proved 
of no avail, it was determined to try the reality. This was the beginning 
of that fatal policy by which the old Uriya proprietors were ruined 
and their places filled by absentee Bengali millionaires and the amla 
of the courts. 

In 1807 no fewer than 266 estates with a jama of over three lakhs 

of rupees were sold by public sale for 
Sales in 1807- c * rm ■ 

arrears of revenue.* This measure 

was regarded as harsh and unjust, and it produced a widespread feeling 
of distrust and alarm. During the currency of the first triennial settle¬ 
ment no fewer than 427 estates were sold, of which the sadr jama 
was nearly five lakhs of rupees. Ninety-four per cent, of the demand 
was collected, but at what a sacrifice. 

The zamindars consulted together and agreed to petition the Gov- 

. , .... ,, „ ernor-General in Council for redress. 

The zammaars petition the Governor- 

General. They stated that the chief cause of their 

inability to pay their revenue for the year 1806-07 ( Amli 1214) was the 
failure of the crops by drought. That in spite of this—a cause quite 
beyond their own control—more than two hundred estates had been 

* Among these was tlie Government estate of Noanand, Pargana Sanhat, Balasore. Its sadr 
jama was at the time of sale Rs. 9,456, and the purchase-money Rs. 5,013. In 1818 it was 
again brought to sale and purchased by Government for Re. 1. The original proprietor was 
Krishna Prasad Rai Kanungo. Taluka Raghunatlinagar. in the same pargana, bearing a sadr 
jama of Rs. 617, realized only Rs. 221 at public auction. 
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sold for a sum which did not cover the balance due from them. That 
in addition to the sale of their estates they had suffered imprisonment 
in the civil jail. That the drought of 1806-07 (Audi 1214) was 
followed the next year by heavy floods, which had been equally destruc¬ 
tive to the crops. They had thus no stores of grain on which the 
mahajuns would advance them money to meet the Government demand. 
That innovations had been introducd into the revenue system which 
made their position worse under the English than it had been under 
the Maratha Government. That whereas the latter took as the basis 
of assessment the actual income they had derived from their lands 
during the previous year, and moreover allowed, on the adjustment 
of accounts at the close of the year, deductions on account of various 
cesses, expenses for repairs of embankments, &e., the latter based their 
demand on the average receipts of three previous years, and allowed no 
deductions whatever. They beg that the repairs of the embankments 
may again be entrusted to them, and the former deductions on this 
account be made from their jama. They assert, certainly with some 
show of reason, that their inability to pay is rather their misfortune than 
their fault. They point out that there is one law for Government and 
another for them. That whereas when their estates fail into arrear they 
are brought to sale by summary process, yet when the moiaclams and 
other tenure-holders under them fell into arrear with their rents, they 
had no other remedy than a regular suit in the Dewanee Adalut. Eveu if 
they won this, the defaidters were only imprisoned, the court never 
resorting to the sale of their tenures. Finally they complained that there 
were only seven kists in Orissa, while in Bengal there were twelve. 
Unfortunately hut little notice was taken of this petition. It was looked 
upon by the local officers as a pretext for the evasion of the Govern¬ 
ment demand, and it met with but little favour in the eyes of the higher 
authorities. Had a commission been at this time appointed to inquire 
fully into the circumstances of the province, it is more than probable 
that much subsequent hardship to the old proprietors and loss of revenue 
to the Government might have been avoided. 

It is hardly credible that in such a state of affairs orders should 

Orders to prepare for a permanent set- have been ltceived to piepare foi 
tleme “ t - making a permanent settlement ; but 

it is no less true. Fortunately Mr. Trower, the then Collector, was fully 
alive to the reckless and premature nature of the scheme, and he pointed 
out in the strongest terms the impossiblity of carrying it out. He says 
firstly that there was no reliable information procurable on which to base 
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a settlement. An attempt had been made during the triennial settlement 
of 1805-06 to 1807-08 [Audi 1213 to 1215) to collect some statistics, but 
that threats and fines bad failed equally to induce the zamiitdars to furnish 
any papers or any information regarding their estates. Secondly he 
points out that the number of proprietors who had entered into engage¬ 
ments for the payment of revenue was about three thousand, and that 
before a permanent settlement could be made with these it was necessary 
to institute a strict inquiry into the nature and validity of their tenures. 
Thirdly he states that more than a lakh of sanctds to hold land rent- 
free had been filed iu his office under Section 29, Regulation XII of 
1805, and that each of these demanded a careful and searching inquiry 
before it could be either confirmed or resumed. Such an inquiry was 
rendered doubly imperative by the well-known fact that many persons 
had taken advantage of the confusion which ensued about the time of 
the expulsion of the Marathas by the English to forge deeds and file 
them afterwards as genuine. Happily this remonstrance prevailed. 
Regulation X of 1807, [which provided that on the lapse of the triennial 
settlement of 1805-06 to 1807-08 (Amli 1213 to 1215,) a four-year 
settlement should he made, at the expiry of which Orissa was to be 
permanently settled,] was rescinded by Section 2, Regulation VI of 
1808, which enacted that a settlement should be made for one year, 
1808-09 (Amli 1216), to be followed by another triennial settlement 
from 1809-10 to 1811-12 (Amli 1217 to 1219). Section 4 of the 
above hemulation says “the assessment which may be fixed on the lands 
in the year 1219 shall remain fixed for ever iu case the arrangement shall 
receive the sanction of the llon’ble Court of Directors.”* 

For superintending the settlements provided for by Regulation VI 

One year settlement of 1808-00-lt. o1 ' iS0 *» Mr ’ C ' BulIei ' was > llll <ler Sec- 

l ' e!!ults - tion 4 of that Regulation, appointed 

Special Commissioner, and his duties in Orissa were not completed until 
February 1810. His office was abolished by Regulation IV of that 
year, and the duties, powers, and authority vested in him, were 
etransferred to the Board of Revenue. The one-year settlement for the 

* Section 6, Regulation X of 1807runs thus—“The Governor-General in Council, however, 
tereby utilities to the zumindars ami other actual proprietors of laud in the ceded and conquered pro¬ 
duces that the jama which may be assessed on their estates iu the last year of the settlement 
immediately ensuing the present sett lement shall remain fixed for ever iu case the zamindars shall 
tow be willing to ^ engage for the payment of the public revenue on those terms in perpetuity, aud the 
ii vangement shall receive the sanction of the Jinn’ole Court of J-fireetovs.” And Section 0 says— 
The principle of the foregoing rule shall also be in force iu the zillah of Cuttack, and shall be 
accordingly carried into etlect in that zillah under the orders aud superintendence of the Board 
of Revenue.” These sections were rescinded by Section 2, Regulation X of 1812, Section 
3 of which, however, distinctly renews the promise of a permanent settlement at the lapsing 
of tile year 1822, made in Clause 0, Section J, Regulation XIl ot 1805. This promise was repeated 
iu Clause 3, Section 2, Regulation I of 1&13, and again in Section t>, Regulation III of 1815. 
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year 1808-09 {Amli 1216) yielded a jama of Rs. 14,38,912, being an 
increase of only Rs. 3,558 on that of the previous settlement. There 
is a consequent improvement in the collections, which amount to 95 
per cent, of the jama against 94 per cent, of that of the previous 
settlement. Only ninety-one estates, bearing a jama of Rs. 21,410, 
were brought to sale, against an average number of 142 with an 
average jama of Rs. 1,66,213 sold yearly during the currency of 
the triennial settlement of 1805-06 to 1807-08 ( Amli 1213 to 
1215). 

The triennial settlement of 1809-10 to 1811-12 ( Amli 1217 to 1219) 
„ . . , ... . gave an average annual increase of 

Triennial settlement of 1809-10 to » ° 

1811 - 12 . revenue to the extent of Rs. 64,042, 

hut the collections fell off to 84 per cent., and 271 estates bearing a 
jama of Rs. 2,04,842 were sold during the three years. 

This falling off appears to have been greatly due to the dis¬ 
appointment experienced at the non- 

Disappointment of the proprietors at the 

nonfulfilment of the promise of penna- fufihnent ol the promise of a perma- 
nent settlement. , ,,, , , , , , . . , 

nent settlement held out originally by 
Regulation XII of 1805, and repeated provisionally in Regulation VI of 
1808. The shortness of the periods for which settlements were made 
had a most demoralizing effect, as much land which would otherwise 
have been brought under cultivation was purposely kept waste in the 
hope of securing favourable terms when the permanent settlement was 
made. It was notified by Regulation X of 1812 that the Court of 
Directors had refused to sanction the proposal contained in Regulation VI 
of 180S, that the settlement should be made permanent from the year 

1812- 13 {Amli 1220), and that on the expiry of the second triennial 
settlement of 1809-10 to 1811-12 {Amli 1217 to 1219) another settle¬ 
ment should be made for three years. 

Regulation I of 1813, however, repealed this, and enacted that there 
should be a one-year settlement for 1812-13 {Amli 1220), followed by 
a triennial settlement, after the expiry of which it was promised that 
inquiries should be instituted by the Revenue Board with a view of 
ascertaining what estates should be in such a state of cultivation as to 
warrant the fulfilment of the promise of permanent settlement held out 
in Regulation X of 1812 (Sections 4 and 5). 

There being no time to make any fresh inquiries, the jama of the 

settlement of 1812-13 {Amli 1220) 
One-year settlement of 1812-13. wag cWefly (m that 0 f t he previ¬ 

ous year. A reference to Appendix I, page 96, will show that the 
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collections fell off to 70 per cent., and that 50 estates were brought to 
sale., the. jama of which was Rs. 40,066. 

Writing in November 1812 to ask for tents to enable him to proceed 


Difficulties experienced by the Collector 
in making a settlement aud by zamindars 
in paying their revenue* 


to the interior and make settlement 
inquiries in person, the Collector points 
oat the difficulties with which he has 


to contend. The zamindars, lie said, totally ignored his orders to 
attend at his cutehery with their putwaris. Petitions poured in 
from all sides alleging that the jama assessed on their estates was 
greater than they could pay, and begging that their agreements might 
be cancelled and amins deputed to manage them. Even when they 
voluntarily entered into agreements, they would not come forward to 
sign them, and to secure their attendance a daily fine had to be imposed. 
They were already hopelessly involved in debt, and could not pay their 
revenue without increasing their obligations to the mahajuns. When 
the crops failed and the money market was unusually tight, the end 
came aud the estate was sold. For every Rs. 80 received in cash from a 
mahajun , the zamindar had to give a bond for Rs. 100, with exorbitant 
interest. It was a prevalent practice for the mahajun to advance the 
amount of the Government jama to a needy proprietor, on condition that 
the latter made over his estate by a regular registered deed of sale and had 
the lender’s name entered in the Collcctorate touji. The bororwer 
received from his creditor a private agreement by which it was provided 
that the estate would be restored if the debt was paid ; failing this, it 
was to become the bona fide property of the lender. 

Under these circumstances it is not to be wondered at that many 
Consequences of the recusancy of pro- proprietors refused to engage for their 
P ,ietors ' estates and preferred to see them held 

Idas or let out to farm. In the former ease the management was by 
tahsildars, over whom it was impossible to exercise any real supervision ; 
in the latter the sole object of the farmer was to squeeze as much as 
possible out of the ryot during the currency of bis lease. The proceeds, 
instead of being applied to the payment of the Government revenue, 
were secured by benami investments. When the Collector had to enforce 
payment, the farmer preferred to go for a time to the civil jail, leaving 
his sureties to satisfy him as best they could. In the generality of eases 
these sureties were themselves needy adventurers or relatives, who cheer¬ 
fully joined the farmer in his retirement. The condition of the unfor¬ 
tunate ryots under this state of affairs can be better imagined than 
described. 
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The next settlement was biennial, namely for the years 1813-14 and 

1814-15 (Audi 1231 and 1222). To 

Biennial settlement of 1813*14 and ' 

1814-15. superintend it Mr. Richardson, a 

Member of the Revenue Board, was deputed under the general authority 

of Regulation XIII of 1811, and he fixed the jama at Rs. 15,75,252, an 

increase of only Rs. 23,359 on that of the previous settlement. A slight 

improvement took place in the collections, which were 72 per cent, of the 

jarna against 70 per cent, in 1812-13 (Audi 1220) ; but 108 estates, 

bearing a jama of Rs. 60,172, had to he sacrificed to effect this 

improvement, and the state of the country appears to have been growing 

yearly worse. 

Mr. Richardson first urged upon the Government the necessity of 

enforcing the provisions of Section 62, 
Putwnna. Regulation 111 of 1793, regarding the 

appointment of pulwaris, which had hitherto been a dead letter in 
Orissa, though it had been extended to the province by Regulation XII 
of 1805, Section 36. It was promised that the subject should lie taken 
up as soon as possible in conjunction with that of the proposed 
re-establishment of the office of fotHUugo. 

He also urged the necessity of commencing without further delay 
Necessity of resumption proceedings and the necessary inquiries into the validity 
inquiries. of the lakhiraj tenures, the sounds of 

which had, as mentioned in page 3S, been filed in the Collector’s office 
under Regulation XII of 1S05. To use Mr. Richardson’s own words, 
these measures were neeessaiy inconsequence of “the total absence 
of any records to be depended on, and of all other sources of authentic 
information.” It had become quite evident that some local agency 
for the collection of information in the mofussil was a need which 
could no longer be dispensed with. Regulations V of 1816 and 
XII of 1817 provided accordingly for the appointment of Jcamnyuts 
and patwaris respectively, but both Regulations remained a dead 
letter as late as the year 1822, the Collector being too much occupied 
with other business, and the zamhulars taking no notice of the orders 
issued to them to give in a list of the karjis, patwaris (called in Orissa 
il l7iois”), or other village officers, required by the Collector to open 
a register under Section 6, Regulation XII of 1817. It may be 
stated here, in order to dispose of the subject, that the object of the 
two regulations just referred to was not fully carried out during the 
period under review.* 

* For the correspondence ou this subject, see Vol. 17, Letters Sent, 182*3. 
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The biennial settlement of 1813-14 and 1814-15 (Amli 1221 and 
One-year settlement of 1815-la— Ke- 1222), made by Mr. Richardson, was 

newal of promise of permanent settlement. by Regulatjon m of jgpg exten ded to 

the year 1815-16 (Amli 1223). Section 6 runs thus :— u Nothing con¬ 
tained in this Regulation shall be construed to deprive the zaruindars 
of the benefit of the pledge conveyed in Section 4, Regulation XII 
of 1812, purporting that at the expiration of the Amli year 1222 a 
perpetual settlement will be conceded for such estates as may be 
in a sufficiently advanced state of cultivation to warrant the adop¬ 
tion of that measure without an undue sacrifice of the public resources, 
and it will consequently be the duty of the Board of Revenue to report, 
as soon as circumstances may admit, what estates may be in a state 
of cultivation to warrant the conclusion of a permanent settlement, 
either with or without an increase on the assessment of 1222 Amli , as 
the condition and produce of the several estates may suggest.” After 
the expiry of the settlement of 1815-16 there was to be another 
triennial settlement, and, to quote the preamble ,—“ At the expiration 
of that period the Governor-General trusts it will be no longer necessary 
to defer giving to the zamindars the full benefit of the pledge repeatedly 
conveyed to them.” It may be remarked here that this pledge was a 
purely conditional one. The authorities in India had no power to make 
it otherwise than subject to the approval of the Court of Directors. A 
further condition was distinctly attached to the pledge, viz, that the 
estates to which it might be extended should be in a sufficiently 
advanced state of cultivation to warrant the measure. It is easy 
enough to understand how, in the general ignorance and confusion 
which prevailed in the province during our early administration of it, 
the proprietors overlooked, misunderstood, or were entirely unacquainted 
with, the conditions attached to the promise of the Government and the 
reasons for its not being fulfilled. It is not surprising therefore that we 
should have been at various times charged with a distinct breach of faith 
in this matter. We should even at the present day hesitate to assert that 
the province is in such a condition as to warrant the fulfilment of the 
promise conditionally made by former Governments. The Court of 
Directors took this view of the matter. In a despatch dated 16th June 
1815, they say —“ There cannot in our opinion be a more indefensi¬ 
ble proceeding than finally to decide on the rights of individuals and the 
interests of Government in a state of declared ignorance respecting both.” 
Still it was bad policy to make, and constantly repeat, promises the fulfil¬ 
ment of which depended on the sanction of the authorities at home. 
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The jama of the settlement for 1815-16 (Amli 1223) was 

Rs. 16,16,561 ; the increase of the 

Kefiults of the settlement of 1815-16. a i onn mi it a* 

revenue, Rs. 41,309, The collection 

within the year was only 65 per cent, of the jama, and 94 estates were sold 

for arrears, of which the sadr jama was Rs. 67,027. These figures show a 

great falling off compared with those of the settlement which preceded it. 

The triennial settlement which followed, and which was made under 

Triennial settlement of 1816-17 to Regulation VI of IS] 6 , gave still worse 
1S1849 - results. The jama was Rs. 16,37,92-1, 

an increase of only Rs. 21,463 ; still only 27 per cent, of it was collected, 
and 88 estates bearing a. jama of Rs. 73,228 were brought to sale for arrears. 

The hopes previously held out of a permanent settlement were 

Change of policy regarding the penna- considerably modified. The tone of the 
nont settlement. preamble to Regulation VI of 1816 is 

very different from that of previous Regulations. It says—‘'The infor¬ 
mation hitherto acquired by Government and the revenue authorities 
respecting the limits and produce of the several estates comprised 
within the said districts and places is too imperfect, either with refer¬ 
ence to the rights and interests of Government or of the proprietors 
themselves, to afford ground for the proper adjustment of an assessment 
which is to remain fixed in perpetuity.” And Regulations XIII of 
1818 and YII of 1822, under which the next settlements were made, 
make no allusion whatever to a permanent settlement. There seems 
to have been much disappointment among the proprietors at this chancre 
of policy ; and to avoid the constant annoyance of repeated short-term 
settlements, many of them refused to engage for their estates during 
the years 1815-16 {Amli 1223) and 1816-17 [Amli 1224). No less 
than 202 mahals bearing a jama of Rs. 3,42,828 were relinquished 
during the above period, and had to he held Has * The proprietors 
doubtless thought to turn the Government aside from its avowed policy 
by this demonstration, hut in this they were disappointed. They were 
wise enough, however, not to oppose their own interests further, and 
of the above number only 80 mahals, with a jama of Rs. 32,920, 
remained unengaged for by April 1817. 

In this year, however, matters came to a crisis. Khurdha broke 

out into open rebellion, which extended 

Crisis of 1817. i , ,, . , _ , 

more or less to the greater part of the 


* This necessitated a considerable increase in the A elms mahnl establishment, and some veiy 
useful reforms were in 1810 introduced into the working of it. One of these was that all notices 
of demand should issue from the Collector's khan ruahal office and he signed by him, thus preventing 
the iahsildars and others from making arbitrary demands on the sarbarakars and ryots. " 
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province ; and it doubtless appeared to many of the proprietors that our 
reign was at an end, and that we were about to be driven out of the 
country. During every year since 1804 uncollected balances of four previ¬ 
ous years had on an average been brought forward on the tauji. Towards 
the end of 1817-18 the total arrears of revenue amounted to no less than 
Rs. 12,22,748; that is, to very nearly three-fourths of the jama of 
the whole province. It was therefore notified that the balances of 
previous years, three pan of the revenue for 1810-17, and the interest 
on all arrears, would be remitted to those who would pay up in full 
for 1817-18 (Amli 1225). This concession had a salutary effect, and 
the balance was reduced by April 1819 to Its. 9,49,544. Of this, 
however, upwards of 8£ lakhs were with the consent of the Governor- 
General in Council written off as irrecoverable. With the appointment 
in 1818 of Mr. Robert Ker as the first Commissioner began a new 
and brighter era of revenue management in Orissa; and in future 
years our revenue officers profited by, and avoided the errors of the past. 

It was in 1818 too that the revenue survey was commenced in 

Cuttack, under Ensign Buxton, which 
First sunej operations. proved the basis of future settlements 

and put an end to the system of guess-work, which had hitherto been 
the only means of getting at the revenue of the province. In 1820 the 
survey was extended, under Mr. Scott, to Pooree. It may be well to 
pause here and give a resume of the first fifteen years of the revenue 
administration of the province.* 

The revenue was enhanced during this period by about 3£ lakhs of 
, , . .... c rupees, being raised from Rs. 13.14.825 

revenue administration. in 1804-05 to Rs. 16,37,924in 1818-19. 

In 1847 it was Rs. 16,89,630, and in 1870-71 Rs. 17,36,725. Judged 
by the light of subsequent experience and more accurate information, it 
would clearly appear therefore that under the first eight settlements the 
province was considerably over-assessed. Mr. Collector Trower denies 
this in a letter to the Revenue Board dated 23rd May 1817, and says that 
lands representing a jama of Rs. 40,000 were held by persons who had no 
claim to them. “ I am ready to prove to the satisfaction of the Board that 
no single estate is over-assessed, but on the contrary that if the ryots are 
fairly treated, every one of them will yield a handsome profit to the 
holder.” But, per contra, the country had decayed ever since the Maratha 
conquest. Under the Mtighals it was happy and prosperous. Our first 


* Foi a despatch from the Court of Directors on this subject, see Vol. 22, Letters Received, 
February 1818. 
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assessment exceeded even the collections of the Marathas by a lakh, to 
say nothing of other taxation and salami, &c., to amla at each new settle¬ 
ment. The nominal jama of the Marathas was, it is true, Rs. 14,40,000 
(seepage 85), a sum which was not exceeded until 1809-10, but their 
average net collections for twelve years (from 1198 Amli to 1209 Avili) 
were under 11s. 12,00,000* after deducting alienations and various expen¬ 
ses of collection and other sets-off, while we attempted to collect the 
amount of th a jama to the uttermost cowrie. The amount of the average 
yearly demand for each settlement collected during the currency of the 
settlement fell from 94 per cent, to 27 per cent, between the years 1805-06 
and 1818-19, and during the same period it was thought necessary 
to bring to sale no less than 1,129 estates bearing a jama of Rs. 9,65,984. 
Many of these estates were sold more than once in the same year. 
One was sold seven times in four years, one six times in the same period, 
another three times in three years, a fourth four times in five years. 

This measure ruined most (Mr. Ewer says two-tliirds at least) of the old 

Uriva proprietors, and transferred their 
Extinction of tte old Uriya proprietors. t „ ^ al)S( . ntec Bengalis and to 

the amla of the courts. Estates with a sadr jama of over Rs. 5,000 were 
sold at the office of the Revenue Board in Calcutta.t It was seldom 
that an Uriya proprietor had any agent or other person who could attend 
at these sales and look after his interests; the amla, on the other 
hand, had agents on the spot, and rich Bengalis could afford to risk 
a speculation of the kind. Estates were frequently sold for amove frac¬ 
tion of their real value, and were almost invariably purchased by foreigners. 
These seldom or never visited their purchase, hut entrusted the manage¬ 
ment of it to agents of their own kith and kin, who were aliens to the 
Uriyas both in race and language. Far removed from the control of their 
principals, these lived in a style quite sufficient of itself to swallow up the 
legitimate profits of the lands entrusted to their care. The old Uriya land¬ 
holders whom they succeeded were equally prodigal and reckless, but at 
least some part of the money they squandered benefited their poorer 
dependents, and a great part of it was spent on religious ceremonies. 
Lax in paying their revenue, they were equally lax in collecting their 
rents; and they always respected the rights of the subordinate tenure- 
holders. Mr. Ewer says, in his report d.ited 13th May 1818 (para¬ 
graphs 33-59), that lie had met with no single instance of a complaint 

* The actual figure is Rs. 11,76,037.—-Collector to Revenue Board, 23rd May 1817. 

f To prevent the collusion of the amla, the Board ordered in 1813 that sealed tenders 
should be received for the purchase of such estates. 
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against his landlord from a ryot on the estate of an original Uriya pro¬ 
prietor, hut that such complaints in estates held in farm by, or let out to, 
foreigners were many and distressing. They rack-rented the ryots and 
BarbaraJcars, dispossessed those mokadams who would not consent to an 
increase of their jama, and to those who did so consent, gave agreements, 
in which they were only styled ijaradcirs; so that when they became 
obstructive, they might with the help of their coadjutors, the arnla, oust, 
them from their tenures and deprive them of their rights by a civil suit * * * § 
They openly sold the situations of patwari, gomasta , &c., to persons of 
their own race, who, having no fellow feeling for the people over whom 
they were placed, subordinated all considerations of justice and humanity 
to their own aggrandisement. If any Uriya proprietor held an estate 
adjoining theirs, they encroached on it to such an extent that they drove 
him in very despair to dispose of it.f He was no match for his Bengali 
neighbour in the courts, as the latter commanded the good services of 
the all-powerful arnla. So he wisely judged that the first loss would be 
the least, sold his land to the best advantage he could, and retired into 
poverty and obscurity for the rest of his days. From a letter from the 
Collector to the Revenue Board dated 7th October 1814, it would appear 
that landed property had become about that time so depreciated in value 
as not to be worth more than 2£ years’ purchase. Transfer by private 
sale, almost unknown in former times, became quite common.J (Sec a 
letter from Mr. Trower to Government, dated September 1817.) Out 
of 2,340 estates borne on the revenue roll in 1818, Mr. Trower says that 
" only 1,449 have never changed hands, hut have uniformly remained in 
possession of the original proprietors.” Between 1st December 1806 
and 4th January 1817, 350 estates, with a jama of Rs. 4,72,344, passed 
by public auction into the hands of Bengalis and other foreigners for a 
sum of only Rs. 6,07,063, and of 232 estates§ which were in the posses¬ 
sion of natives of Bengal in May 1817, no fewer than 155|| belonged to 
amla in the service of Government. (Collector to Revenue Board"May 
Nth 1873.) There is even a case on record in which 41 lots, of which 
the sadr jama was sicca Rs. 1,21,695, sold for only sicca Rs. 46,205 (see 
the above letter). The large number of sales for arrears of revenue has 
been adduced as a proof of the over-assessment of the land revenue 
hut it is necessary to qualify this statement in some degree. 

* Collector to Commissioner, Vol. 17, Letters Sent, November 1823. 

t Collector to Revenue Hoard, September 1817. 

J See Appendix, pasre !)6. 

§ Sadr jama Rs. 1,24,266. 

II Sadr jama Rs. 1,47,625. 
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It cannot be said that the tribute of the hill states had been fixed 

Difficulty of realizing the tribute of the *00 bi g b > and y et ifc was fi uite as 
lull states. difficult to collect it as it was to collect 

the revenues of the Mughalbandi. Threats of attachment and sale were 
constantly made, though these measures were only once actually resorted 
to. This was in 1818, when Daspalah, Keonjhar, Nayagarb, Narsingh- 
pur, Tigria, and Hindol, were put up to sale and bought in by Govern¬ 
ment in order to frighten the Rajas. The measure had the desired effect. 
The dewans rushed to the Commissioner “and entreated in terms of most 
abject supplication to be allowed to pay up their arrears and retain 
possession of their property and privileges.-” The sales were cancelled 
on payment of the balances due. 

Mr. Ker says that although in his opinion the Bengal Regulations 

extended to Orissa were not suited to 

Mr. Ker’s opinion on the sale laws. &c. •, , .i • ■* n , j i 

its circumstances., their detects had been 
enhanced by the injudicious manner in which they had been carried 
out. Public sale, instead of being the last resort, had in Orissa been 
the first and only one. The practice of issuing written demands for 
arrears of revenue fell into disuse at a very early period, if indeed it 
was ever introduced. The proprietors declared that under the Marathas 
it had never been the custom for them to pay any revenue until a formal 
written demand had been served on them. The power of attachment of 
states for the purpose of intimidating defaulters or preventing embezzle¬ 
ment and waste, appears also to have been a dead letter in Orissa. 
Mr. Trower, when he was Collector, stated that “ no revenue was ever paid 
in Cuttack until the day of sale.” “The natives of Orissa will not pay 
their revenue so long as there is the most distant chance of their being 
allowed further delay, and though they have the money actually on their 
persons.” The strong powers which the Bengal Code gave against default¬ 
ing farmers and their sureties were either unknown or utterly neglected, 
and the levy of interest as a penalty was so irregular as to become a farce.* 
We have briefly pointed out the chief defects of our early revenue 
system, which led to so much suffering and dissatisfaction among the 
people, and we now propose, before returning to the subject of the next 
settlement, to mention two other causes which co-operated with the 
above, intensified the result, and led more or less to the Khurdha 
rebellion of 1817. 

* Mr. Ker’s recommendations on these points were embodied in Regulation X of 1812, which 
provides for the issue of dastales , the imprisonment of default ers in the civil jail, the attachment of 
estates, the sale of movable and personal property for arrears of revenue, and prescribes the sale of 
the estate as the last, instead of the first, resort. 
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First and foremost was the depreciation in the value of cowries, 

which up to, and indeed long after, the 

Depreciation in the value of cowries. iatroduction 0 f the Copper Coinage 

about 1811, was the standard currency of the province. The Govern¬ 
ment rate of exchange, instead of fluctuating with the mofussil rate, was 
fixed at a uniform rate of 4 kalians 2 gandas to the rupee, while the 
former varied at different times from 6 to 8 kalians. Thus a zamindar 
whose estate bore a sadr jama of Rs. 39,724 at 4 kalians to the rupee, 
incurred a loss when the bazar rate was at 6 kalians of Rs. 19,862, It 
was not likely that he would consent to bear the loss alone, so the hardship 
fell also on the heads of the ryots. The rate of exchange fixed by 
Regulation XII of 1805 (Section 13 of which restricted the payment of 
revenue in cowries to a fixed period) was 4 kalians 2 gandas , The market 


rate at various periods was 

as follows :— 

K. 

P. 

G. 

Per Sicca Re. 1805-06 

( Amli 

1213) 

3 

14 

10 * 


>> 

1806-07 

( 

1214) 

3 

14 

10 



1807-08 

( „ 

1215) 

4 

0 

18 

)) 

» 

1808-09 

( „ 

1216) 

4 

6 

0 


)) 

1809-10 

( 

1217) 

5 

0 

0 


3 ) 

1810-11 

( » 

1218) 

5 

12 

0 

V 

3 » 

1811-12 

( » 

1219) 

6 

8 

0 


It will be seen that the depreciation in the value of cowries followed 
rapidly on the declaration that they would no longer (after the expiry 
of the day of grace) be received in payment of revenue at the Govern¬ 
ment treasury. Notwithstanding the fact that this was the currency 
chiefly employed among the poorer classes, the Collector stated his 
opinion that the supply was more limited than was generally supposed, 
and did not certainly exceed a lakh of rupees in the whole district. The 
shroffs touk advantage of this state of affairs by forcing cowries on needy 
zamindars at exorbitant rates of exchange, and the the zamindars on their 
part took a similar advantage of their ryots. As a remedy, the Collector 
advocated the introduction of a copper currency, and this recommendation 
was in 1811 carried out; but it was long before it had the desired effect. 
The cowrie was the mofussil medium of circulation till long after, and all 
zamindari accounts were computed in the first instance in cowries, and 
leases given accordingly. It took about forty years to change the currency 
to copper.-)- 


* Collector to Accountant-General, December 1812. 
f On this subject see Mr. Ewer’s report, paragraphs 93 to 124. 
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General condition of the people between 
1803 and 1818. 


Another ground of complaint was the enhanced price of salt, and 

the great difficulty of procuring it even 
liiac m the pi ice of salt. j u sma ll quantities. On this subject 

more will be said in page G9. Both these causes, independently of local 
grievances, which were the more immediate cause of the Khurdha 
rebellion, contributed to swell the general discontent of which it was 
the product. The delay in instituting inquiries into the validity of the 
lahhiraj tenures of the province was in itself a grave error, which cannot 
be too strongly condemned. 

It is with unfeigned regret that we contemplate the policy of the 

first fifteen years of our revenue admi¬ 
nistration of Orissa, and we doubt if 
the people had not good reason to think themselves better off under the 
Marathas than they were under their conquerors. Mr. Sterling thinks 
they were not, hut he qualifies his opinion by the words “ on the whole.” 

The following extracts from the reports of local officers hear on the 
subject of the condition of the people, and are of much interest. Mr. Ker 
says*—"The Uriyas are the most rude and ignorant of all the races 
in India subject to British dominion. The landholders are needy and 
indigent, especially the smaller proprietors, who constitute at least half of 
the whole number. Their improvidence of disposition is commensurate 
with their inferiority in the scale of civilisation and refinement, and 
with this is combined a propensity to wanton extravagance which would 
appear inveterate. Ten years of ruin and suffering date from the 
beginning of the heavy sales of lands, and have not effected any 
improvement. 

“The evil can only be met by assimilating our system of collection 
more closely to that so effectually followed by our predecessors, and which, 
strange as it may appear, is looked hack upon with comparative fond¬ 
ness and regret by the native peasantry and landholders of Cuttack.” 
Of the ryots it is said—“Their present profits little exceed what is 
required for a bare subsistence. Their condition is opipressed and miser¬ 
able.” And again—“ In this district the ryots are so excessively poor, that 
most of them are bought and sold with the estates on which they live. 
They are, in fact, most of them slaves.” “Their food consists of a little 
rice mixed with common herbs procured from the jungle and a little salt, 
and this only once a day.” The rules prescribed by Regulation VIII of 
1793 for their protection were entirely neglected, and they were utterly 


ignorant of their rights. 


Vide bis report in Yol. 24, Letters Received, October 1818. 
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The demands made on them by their landlords were entirely 
arbitrary, and enforced by armies of peons. Not one zamindar in a 
hundred granted pottahs to his ryots. They were deeply involved 
in debt, both to their landlord and to the village mahajan. Mr. Sterling 
says : “The Sasan Brahmins are the only cultivators or land proprietors 
of Orissa who manifest any symptoms of a disposition to improve their 
system of agriculture, or to raise any plant or produce beyond what the 
wants of nature absolutely demand/’ 

In passing orders on the report submitted by Mr. Ker on the state 

Extract, from Government Resolution of Orissa in 1818, the Governor-General 
on Mr. Kei’s report. j n Oouncil says : “ Anxious as Govern¬ 

ment is to ascertain in the fullest manner the practical effect of its laws, 
His Lordship must ever consider any officer holding so important a 
situation as that of a Collector of a district essentially to fail in his duty 
if, perceiving any material defect in the existing system, he shall for a 
long period of time neglect to propose a remedy, or at least to indicate 
the evil. It affords the Government the greatest satisfaction to receive 
from the local authorities a full and free explanation of their settle¬ 
ments on the probable effect of any general measure adopted or contem¬ 
plated by Government. It is indeed above all things important that 
Government should not remain in ignorance of the extent to which 
its institutions fall short of accomplishing their ends/' 

On the subject of settlements there is but little more to be related. 

_ ..i , t ,ooi oo i ■. The triennial settlement of Regulation 

One-year settlement ot 1821-22, ana its & 

results. VI of 1816 was, by Regulation XIII, 

of 1818, extended to the end of the year 1821-22 (Amli 1229), 
aud detailed instructions were issued for recording the rights of the 
cultivators aud securing them against fraud and oppression. The 
yearly jama was reduced by Rs. 11,009, and only eighteen sales were 
... . , . held of estates bearing a sadr jama 

1827-28. of Rs. 8,819. This settlement was 

extended for five years by Regulation VII of 1822, with the result 
of an increase of Rs. 61,751 to the annual jama, and without any 
sales being held for arrears of revenue. A reference to Appendix I, 
page 96, will show at a glance the financial results of the revenue 
measures of which we have treated in this part. 

The history of the internal and revenue administration of the 
„ , ,. . , province as a whole,—as one district, 

Conclusion of the subject of settle- 1 

meets. that is, under a single Collector,—ceases 

with the year 1828. Thenceforth each of the present districts of Balasore, 
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('attack, and Pooree, lias its own local records, history, and traditions, 
which will best be treated of separately in the form of district manuals 
starting from 1829. In these also the subject of tenures, settlements, 
&e., will best be discussed, as it may be said that up to the end of the 
period under review the district officers possessed no detailed information 
respecting the rights and privileges of the various classes possessing an 
interest in the soil. At any rate, no such information is to he found in 
the records of the above period. My labour will not have been in vain 
if I have succeeded in giving such a sketch of the period which preceded 
the introduction of a more enlightened revenue system as will form a 
starting point for future workers in the same field. 

I propose to notice such other sources of public income as the 


Sources of revenue other than the land 
revenue. 


Government for the time being pos- 
sessed besides the land revenue. The 


Marathas by no means confined themselves to fixed and stated sources 
of revenue, as the extract given in page 28 will show'; but they appear 
to have raised money by direct taxation—by means of (1) a pilgrim-tax 
(2) a house-tax, and (3) by the imposition of octroi or transit duties. 
I proceed to furnish on the above heads such information as the early 
records afford. 

The old route for pilgrims from the upper province was through 

the territories of the Rajas of Mohar- 
riie pilgum-tax. bhanj and Nilgiri, both of whom appear 

to have levied from them fees or taxes on their own account. 
The collection of the tax on behalf of the Maratha Government 
■commenced at a place called Khunta Ghat, on the borders of the 
Moharbhanj territory. Along the road from that place to the Atliara 
Nala Bridge at Pooree tahsildars were stationed to collect tolls from the 
pilgrims passing through each station. The (a/tsildar to whom the 
pilgrims paid their toll, granted them a pass specifying their number, 
rank, the amount paid, &c.; and this exempted them from payment 
at the other stations. The rates fixed for payment by the several classes 
of pilgrims were fixed by the Government, but were never strictly 
adhered to, and much extortion was practised by the tahsildars. The 
poorest class, called kangals, who could not pay the tax, were generally 
detained for some hours at each station, in order that they might be 
searched and their alleged poverty otherwise tested. Doubtless many 
were passed as unable to pay by the simple expedient of a small fee to 
the collector of the tax. Their poverty was again tested, however, at 
the last station on the Athara Nala Bridge at the north entrance to the 
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town of Pooree. At the time of the minor festivals the test by search 
and detention was not, as a rule, a very severe one; but at the principal 
jatras of the Rath, Dol, Asnan, &c., those who claimed exemption as 
kangals were detained outside the barrier until the principal day of each 
festival. The consequence of this restriction can be imagined. Huddled 
together in crowds, without proper food or shelter from the weather, 
in a place surrounded by jheels and noxious vegetation, thousands must 
have fallen victims to disease engendered by exposure and privation. 
Of those who escaped the pernicious consequences of this detention, 
numbers perished in the rush which always ensued when the barriers 
were at last opened to them. Prilgrims from the south were subject to 
similar restrictions. It was a common practice for a party of pilgrims 
to march under convoy of a panda, and this system was encouraged by 
theMaratha Government, as the panda was held responsible for the pay¬ 
ment of the proper tax due from each pilgrim of his party, and that 
no persons of low caste were allowed to enter the temple. The pilgrims 
preferred it, as it saved them a considerable delay at the collecting 
stations, and the panda probably protected them from the extortions of 
every one except himself. The relative positions of a pilgrim and 
his panda may be compared to those of a ryot and his mukhtar in the 
present day. Besides the tax collected at the various stations on 
the road, pilgrims from the westward and from Hindoostan paid a fee 
of from 4 pan 12 $ pandas of cowries to 3 pan 71 pandas, according 
to rank, when they performed the ceremony of going rouud the 
singhhasan, or throne. The people of Bengal are said not to have 
regarded this ceremony as necessary. The proceeds of this fee were 
supposed to be all credited to Government, but the pandas and the chief 
officers of the temple generally kept back a half, and only credited the 

remainder. The average annual reve¬ 
nue derived by the Marathas from the 
pilgrim-tax and other fees connected with the great temple of Jagannath 
at Pooree is said to have been about two lakhs of rupees (sicca), but 

under the last Murrhal -rovernor it was as 


Revenue derived by native Governments 
from the pilgrim-tax. 


Abolition of the tax on the British 
acquisition of the province. 


high as nine lakhs. So great were the 


abuses under the system which has been briefly described, that the Com¬ 
missioners for settling affairs of the province made it one of their first 
duties to abolish tbe tax altogether. 

In tbe unsettled state of the country it was not possible for them 
to give the subject tbe attention it demanded if any thorough reform were 
contemplated. It is very probable that in spite of this order, which, 
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however well it might he known to the inhabitants of the province 
itself, would hardly have reached the ears of many actual or intending 
pilgrims from other parts of India, the tax continued to he levied for 
their own benefit by tributary Rajas and by zamindars through whose 
territory the pilgrims passed. 

Thus it continued to be openly levied in Moharbhanj and Nilgiri 
until the new Jagannath road was finished, and the Rani of the former 
state claimed and obtained compensation from Government for the loss 

of revenue sustained. However that 
1 may be, the Commissioners early iu 

1805 addressed the Government with a view of reimposing the tax, 
and obtained its sanction to their proposals. They give as their reasons 
for this course the following :—(1) that the reimposition of the tax 
would give confidence to pilgrims that the expenses of the temple would 
he regularly and permanently defrayed by the Government, and its atten¬ 
tion would be directed to their protection from extortion; (2) that 
the heavy annual charge thrown on Government for the repair of and 
maintenance of the establishment of the temple was a burden which 
the public revenue could no longer conveniently, and should no 
longer equitably, sustain. In accordance with the recommendation 
of the Commissioners, Mr. James Hunter was appointed collector 
of the tax on pilgrims and superintendent of the affairs of the 
temple at Pooree under Regulation V of 180G. The system of 
collection appears to have been radically the same as that of the 
Marathas, but greater checks were exercised over the collecting 
agents; and though it was impossible to prevent extortion and abuses 
altogether, they were, it may be assumed, somewhat less than before. 
In 1813 thirty-four persons were crushed to death on the great 
day of the Rath Jalra in the frantic efforts made to pass through the 
gates when they were thrown open to the langals who had undergone 
their period of probationary detention outside. The arrival of a rich 
pilgrim and opening of the barrier gate for him, often occasioned a rush 
of the above nature, and resulted in similar accidents. The crush was 
always far greater at the Athara Nalu Bridge than at the southern 
barrier. Complaints which under the Maratha rule the pilgrims would 
never have dreamed of making, poured in in large numbers to the col¬ 
lector of the tax. The chief grievances of the pilgrims were—(T) their 
detention at the harriers, (2) the exactions of the Government collec¬ 
tors of the tax and of the officers of the temple, (3) the rule which allowed 
a residence iu Pooree of only a certain limited number of days to certain 
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classes of pilgrims. They had consequently to pay for re-admission if their 
ceremonies were not duly concluded within their time specified, and their 
servants, being of lower rank than themselves, had to leave the town 
earlier than they and await their arrival outside the barrier. The first 
two grounds of complaint were also rife under the Marathas, but the 
third was due to an innovation made after our conquest of the province, 
and the then Collector considered that it led to a serious loss of 
revenue. He goes on to say that “ the revenue of the district chiefly 
depends on the resort of pilgrims to Jagannath ■/’ a somewhat question¬ 
able assertion, based probably on the consideration that the pilgrims were 
the chief cause of the influx and circulation of capital and money into 
the province. With regard to the exactions of the native collectors of 
the tax, it was impossible to bring home a case against any of them. 
They sheltered themselves from the accusation under a plea of zeal for 
the public service, and alleged that the charges against them were made 
by rich pilgrims in revenge for their integrity in assessing them with 
the proper tax instead of letting them go free. In 1814 several reforms 
were introduced in the working of the tax. Masonry barriers were 
erected at the Athara Nala, and the collector of the tax was ordered to 
be present there daily in person; a pilgrim hospital was established 
under a native doctor; and a guard of sepoys was sent from Cuttack 
to prevent that overcrowding and rushing at the barriers which had 
been the cause of the loss of so many lives. The only case mentioned 
in the records of self-immolation under the wheels of the car occurred in 
this year (1814), when an old woman voluntarily threw herself under it. 
Two other persons were crushed by it accidentally; but no casualty 
occurred at the barriers, where in previous years the loss of life was 
considerable. In a resolution of the same year (1814) the Governor- 
General in Council says :—“ The tax is now generally established on a 
permanent basis, and may be in future regarded within certain limits as 
a certain and permanent resource to Government.” It was abolished 
by Act X of 1840. I have touched but cursorily on this subject, as it 
belongs more properly to a history of the Pooree district, Those who 
wish to pursue the subject further, can consult Pegg’s History of the 
Orissa Mission, Rajkissore Ghose’s History of the Temple, and Dr. Hunter’s 
Orissa. A long and detailed report on the subject by Mr. Charles Groeme 
will be found in Volume I of Letters Sent in the Cuttack Coliectorate. 
I append what few figures I could glean from the Cuttack records. 

In 1807-08 the total number of pilgrims to Pooree was 83,685. 
Of these 56,763 entered the town from the north, and 26,922 
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from the south; 72,051 were exempted from payment of any tax as 
kangah , and 11,634 paid taxes amounting to Rs. 40,500 (sicca). From 
1807-08 to 1813-14 the collections averaged Rs. 68,350 (sicca) yearly. 
In 1813-14 they were Rs. 1,23,118 (sicca), and in 1814-15 Rs. 2,08,519 
(sicca). The Collector, writing in 1814, says that with proper super¬ 
vision the annual collections should never be less than five lakhs of sicca 
rupees. But from the figures given above, this estimate would appear to 
be much too sanguine. 

But meagre information is afforded by the records on this subject. 

The Marathas levied the tax professedly 

House-tax. , _ J 

only in the larger towns, but it may be 

assumed that a minimum revenue found its way to the coffers of the State 
with a maximum of extortion and oppression (see the extract from the 
Central Provinces’ Gazetteer, page 28). In Pooree the number of houses 
during the Maratha times was 9,396. Of these 575 were exempted 
from the tax, as being religious institutions, and the annual revenue 
derived from the remainder was Rs. 10,159 (sicca). The tax was 
abolished by the Commissioners on the British acquisition of the pro¬ 
vince, probably on account of the abuses which existed in the assessment 
and collection of it. It was reimposed, in the town of Cuttack only, 
by Regulation XV of 1810. Pooree and Balasore were exempted from 
the operations of the above Regulation, there being no resident collector 
at either place. In 1811 a “receiver of house-tax” was appointed under 
Regulation IV of 1811, and his remuneration was 4 per cent, on the 
collections. I cannot discover in the records any mention of the sum 
which the tax produced, or of the number of houses assessed with it. 
The above Regulations were rescinded and the tax abolished by Regula¬ 
tion VII of 1812, the first section of which alleges as the reason that 
“ the Governor-General in Council is anxious to promote the ease and 

convenience of the inhabitants generally.by relieving them from 

the payment of the above-mentioned tax.” It had caused great dis¬ 
satisfaction all over the country, and in some towns open resistance; and 
as a first attempt at quasi-municipal taxation, was decidedly a failure. 

Octroi duties were levied by the Marathas on merchandise entering 

towns, and the proceeds were devoted to 
Octroi and transit duties. D . 

the expenses ot the kotwah and lhana 

establishments. We have here therefore in embryo a system of local 

taxation for local purposes. The collection of these duties was not 

abolished when we took the province, but was entrusted to one Gliolam 

Samin as a temporary measure, and in 1804 transferred to the Collector- 
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The merchants complained that they had to pay duty on the same goods 
at different placesj and to prevent them from thus assuming the nature 
of transit duties, the Commissioners established a system of passes 
which obviated the grievance complained of. In June 1805 special 
customs rules and a tariff were promulgated for Orissa. The practice 
then prevalent of collecting duties and customs at various c/iau/cis was 
abolished, and all goods imported and exported by land or sea were to be 
protected by a pass or rawana and pay an ad valorem duty of 2J per 
cent. The following goods were exempt from import and export duty : 
—quadrupeds, bullion, precious stones, Government opium, vehicles of 
all kinds, religious images, and agricultural implements and tools. 

The chief exports liable to duty were in 1813 piece-goods, bees¬ 
wax, iron, oil, lac, stone, and timber.* The export of saltpetre by sea or 
land was strictly prohibited, as was also the export of salt by sea except 
on account of Government. If exported by land, salt paid a duty of 
4 annas per maundj but if purchased at a Government golah and 
covered by a rawana, it paid no duty. Grain exported by sea paid 
a duty of Re. 1 (sicca) per 100 maunds, besides a port clearance 
fee of Rs. 5 (sicca) for each vessel. It could be imported free. Sterling 
says that the customs and transit duties collected at the several small 
ports and inland chaukis from the Subanreekha to the Dhamrah did 
not, at the time he wrote (about 1817), exceed sicca Rs. 30,000 yearly, 
and that the whole value of the imports and exports which paid duty 
was only sicca Rs. 2,97,285. As the only ports then in existence were 
in the district of Balasore, fuller information on these points will 
probably be found in the records of that Collectorate. 

One unsuccessful attempt at direct taxation has already been alluded 

to. The imposition in the town of 
Cuttack of the chowkidari-tax under 
Regulations XIII of 1813 and III of 1814 gave rise to still greater 
dissatisfaction; and hoping that their previous resistance to the imposi¬ 
tion of the house-tax might be repeated with equal success, the people 
assembled in large crowds in different parts of the town and clamoured 
for the repeal of the newly imposed tax. All efforts of the police 
to disperse them were unavailing, and the presence and personal influence 
of the Magistrate failed equally to induce the people to return to their 
homes and resume their ordinary occupations. The shops were closed and 
business was suspended for several days. One large body of people left the 
town, and encamping on the hanks of the Mahanadi, prevented the ingress 


* Sterling’s Orissa, page 33. 
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of grain from the interior. They demanded, as the condition of their 
return, a pledge that Government would abolish, and never re-impose, the 
tax. They were daily joined by increased numbers, and all efforts of the 
Magistrate and the police to disperse them having proved futile, recourse 
was at length had to the assistance of the military authorities. On the 
approach of a body of sepoys, the malcontents dispersed pell-mell in every 
direction without offering any resistance. Twelve of the ringleaders 
were captured and no further opposition was offered to the imposition or 
collection of the tax. The town was divided for this purpose into 17 
mohalias or wards ; but this number was subsequently reduced to 6, as 
shown below. 


No. 

Name of Ward or MoJialla. 

No. of Chowki- 
dars employed 
in each ward. 

Cost of Cliowki- 
dars at ft s. 3 sicca 
each per mensem. 

No. of houses 
in each ward. 

1 

Balu Bazar 


12 

Sicca Rs. 

36 

1,199 

1,612 

2 

Telinga Bazar ... 


15 

45 

3 

Kafla Bazar 


7 

21 

1,046 

4 

Ganga Manzul... 


6 

18 

722 

5 

Kadam Rasul ... 


5 

15 

622 

6 

Buxi Bazar ... ft.. 


12 

36 

1,190 


Total 


57 

171 

6,391 


In 1827 the number of houses had increased to 7,046. 

In spite of every attempt to assess it lightly and equitably, the tax 
was as intensely unpopular as it is at the present day. Writing in 1818, 
the Joint-Magistrate says:—“The assessment of the chowkidari-tax 
seems more offensive here to the people than in any part of the country 
I am acquainted with. Much of this feeling is due to the causes which 
make our Government generally unpopular in the province, and also 
from the very small practical benefit derived from the chowkidars.” 
The tax was abolished in the same year owing to the urgent representa¬ 
tions of the Magistrate as to “ the great abuses which have hitherto 
prevailed to the great annoyance of the people without adequate benefit, 
the quiet and peaceable state of the town, and to the extreme poverty 
of the inhabitants.” Thus failed a second attempt at quasi-municipal 
taxation. The reader cannot fail to be struck with the circumstances 
of the withdrawal of the house and chowkidari taxes after they bad 
been deliberately imposed by separate Acts of the Legislature and opposed 
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to the utmost by the people. That no such opposition would have been 
offered to the Maratha Government, is certain. The fact appears to be 
that the policy of our early rule was not generally successful or accept¬ 
able to the people. The sudden transition from the Maratha oppressor 
to the English Collector of the ma-bap stamp, from the rule of thumb 
to the Bengal Code of Regulation—elaborated to suit a province the 
history and circumstances of which were entirely different from those 
of Orissa—led the people to believe that the Maratha amal or era of 
oppression was to be succeeded by an era of remission of all payments 
whatever to the public purse. It would have been far better both for 
the Government and the people if Orissa had remained a non-regulation 
province. The transition from one extreme form of Government to the 
other would then have been less felt and more really appreciated. 

The Marathas do not appear to have paid any attention to this 

source of public revenue, and spirituous 

Abkavi. 

liquors were, during their occupation, 
manufactured, and opium grown in and imported from the bill states 
and sold without any restriction whatever. The people were, however, 
generally too poor to purchase luxuries of the kind, and it is probable 
that the consumption of exciseable articles was but small even as late as 
1814. Though the excise regulations of Bengal had previously been 
extended to Orissa, it was not until the above year that any special 
attention was given to the subject. The Collector had more important 
work on his hands in the way of settlements and other matters connected 
with the land revenue of the vast charge committed to his care. 
The first public distillery was built at Cuttack in 1814, and three kinds of 
spirits were made at it, viz. (1) from sugar or molasses; (2) from grain, 
generally rice; (3) from the blossom of the mowah. The tax levied on 
these spirits was 10 per cent, on the prime cost of the first kind, and 
slightly higher on the two other inferior kinds, in order to encourage 
the manufacture of the former. The cost of making the first kind was 
7 annas, and it sold for about 14 annas (sicca) per gallon. The other 
two kinds cost from 2 to 5 annas and sold for from 4 to 12 annas (sicca) 
per gallon. Retail liquor-shops paid a tax of 6 annas per diem in 1814. 
In 1817 the Collector reduced it to 3 annas, but the Board of Revenue, 
considering this an unwarranted stretch of his authority, ordered him 
to raise it to 4 annas per diem, and at this rate it appears to have 
remained up to 1828. 

Before 1814 the pansis, or tari-sellers, paid a tax of 25 per cent, on 
the rent paid by them to zamindars for trees. In the above year this 
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was commuted to a daily tax of 4 annas per shop. The establishment 
of the sudder distillery and the levy of rates on other spirituous liquors 
led to a decrease in the quantity of them consumed, and to a correspond¬ 
ing increase in the manufacture and sale of tari, which was far cheaper. 
The then Collector, regarding this as anunfavourable result, requested 
sanction to increase the tax on the tari shops to Its. 2 per diem, a 
measure which would, as he safely remarks, “ practically prohibit its 
manufacture and sale except for bread-making.” But his succeeding 
remark, to the effect that this would result in an advantage to the people 
by compelling them to resort to the more pure and wholesome and less 
intoxicating spirits made at the distillery,—in fact, that morality would 
increase with the receipts of the distillery,—is hardly so much to the 
point; and it is almost needless to remark that the proposed reform was 
not introduced, and the nefarious &m’-sel!ers and drinkers were left alone. 

The greater part of the abkari revenue of the period from which 

the abkari laws were put in force in 

Opium. 

Orissa up to 1828, was derived from 
the sale of opium. In 1813 the Collector first called the attention of 
Government to the large quantity of opium annually brought into the 
province from the hill states. He says in this report :—“ The inhabi¬ 
tants of Cuttack are so addicted to the use of opium that they can 
hardly exist without it.” In consequence of this representation Regula- 
latiou X of 1813 was put in force in Orissa, and a proclamation was 
issued declaring all smuggled opium liable to confiscation. The result 
of this I describe in the Collector’s own words :—“ My cutcherry was 
surrounded by people praying that licenses might be issued immediately. 
Oue or two fakirs placed themselves iu front of the cuteherry-house with 
ropes round their necks, vowing they would hang themselves if they 
were not supplied with opium. Offers to buy opium from the Collectorate 

and pay a tax of Rs. 9 per diem have been received.The people of 

this district may be said to live on opium, and they are very choice 
respecting it.” The Collector’s estimate of nine maunds as the proba¬ 
ble consumption for a year hardly bears out these remarks ; but we may 
assume that in the absence (or indeed presence, for the matter of that,) 
of any special agency for the prevention of smuggling, which was largely 
and almost openly carried on, especially at Balasore, he meant the 
amount likely to be purchased from the Collectorate to be mixed 
with the contraband drug. The poppy was not apparently cultivated 
either in the Mughalbandi or in the hill states. Balasore was 
supplied with smuggled opium from Behar via Molnirbunj, and also by 
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sea, and Cuttack and Fooree from Nagpore and GaDjara. In Balasore 
the presence of the French and Danish settlements materially assisted 
the illicit traffic in and sale of the drug. In November 1813 four 
shops in Cuttack and two in Pooree were sanctioned, each paying a 
daily tax of sicca Rs. 5. The Collector had proposed the establishment 
of a much larger number, but the Governor-General in Council had 
modified the proposal in the hope of discouraging the consumption of 
the drug. The first supply of Government opium (three chests con¬ 
taining 40 cakes each) was not received until August 1815. It was 
sold retail at sicca Rs. 26 to 32 in Cuttack per Cuttack seer of 105 
tolahsj in Balasore at sicca Rs. 12 to Bs. 14 per Balasore seer of 80 
tolahs. The consumption of Government opium increased rapidly. For 
1814 we have seen that the Collector’s indent was for only nine maunds; 
for 1815 it was 25 maunds, and the estimate of revenue on the latter 
quantity, sicca Rs. 20,000. So rapid indeed was the increase, that it was 
a matter of considerable difficulty to keep up the supply from Calcutta, 
the communications with which were very imperfect both by land and 
sea. In May 1816 we find the stock running short and the Collector 
proposing to buy contraband opium for current consumption at 
the rate of sicca Rs. 10 per seer, as “ there were persons in the town 
who would die if deprived of it.” 

In 1816 the number of shops for the sale of opium in Orissa was 
increased to thirteen, and the retail price fell to sicca Rs. 22-11-6 per 
Cuttack seer in consequence of the increased competition. 

Notwithstanding these favourable circumstances, the Collector states 
in 1817 that by far the greater quantity of opium consumed in the 
province was smuggled, and that until this illicit traffic was put a stop 
to, the Government revenue would continue to be less than it ought to 
be. He also states that a large trade was carried on in gavja, which 
was “ sold without license in all parts of the district, and grown in every 
garden and compound.” 

The remedy proposed and sanctioned was hardly adequate to the 
extent of the evil. This was the appointment of an abkari Jemadar of 
circuit on sicca Rs. 10 per mensem, with four burkandazes under him, 
whose duty it was to be constantly moving about from pergunnah 
to pergunnah making inquiries and reporting the result of them weekly 
to the Collector. The plan was apparently furtile, as wjjl readily be 
imagined. The Cuttack records afford but little information on the 
subject of abkari revenue generally, and the only figures I could find are 
given below. 
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Year. 


Abkari revenue 

of the province. 



Sicca- Rs. 

Co.’s Rs. 

1811 

• • • 

. 10,280 

10,965 

1814 ... 

• •• 

. 11,742 

12,525 

1815 

• • • 

. 12,288 

13,107 

1816 ... 

• • ■ 

. 15,000 

16,000 


It is not my intention to enter into any details on this important 

subject, but merely to sketch the general 
Manufacture, &c., of salt. outline of changes introduced during 


the period under review. 

During the Maratha period the profits of the salt lands were 
enjoyed solely by the proprietors. On May 4th 1804 a temporary 
regulation was enacted, reserving to Government the exclusive right of 
making salt in the province of Orissa or district of Cuttack, as it was 
then called. The manufacture was at once commenced in the northern 
division, under the supervision of the Magistrate as a temporary arrange- 
ment. This continued until December 1805, when Mr. J. King 
arrived and took over charge as first Salt Agent of the northern division. 
In February 1807 the Salt Department in Orissa was brought under 
the Bengal rules and regulations ; but it was not until 1815 that the 
manufacture on behalf of Government was extended to the southern 
division (by Regulation XXII of 1814) and placed under Mr. Becber as 
Salt Agent. The jagirdar of Malud (who was a jemadar of cavalry 
under the Marathas, and had been confirmed in his grant for services 
rendered to the British troops on the acquisition of the province,) 
disputed the right of Government to make salt within his grant. The 
Government disallowed the claim, on the ground that nothing in the 
terms of his grant exempted him from the operation of the general regu¬ 
lations. In 1819 all the salt laws and rules were consolidated by and in 
Regulation X of that year. The immediate effect of the Government 
monopoly was of course to raise the price of salt to a very serious extent. 
This was felt as a great grievance by the people, and was alleged to be 
one of the principal causes of dissatisfaction with our rule which found 
vent in the Khurdha rebellion of 1817, an account of which has been 
given in Part I. On this subject we have the testimony of the Collector, 
who, writing in 1813, says : “ During the Maratha Government salt was 
in such plenty as to be an article of little value. It was to he purchased 
for three annas a maund. The natives, by way of expressing how 
plentiful it was, say that a maund of salt would be given for a seer of 
grain. It is only since the province has been in possession of the English 
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that salt has become an article of value.” And we have the evidence 
of Mr. Sterling himself in bis work on Orissa that the price of salt had 
been enhanced from 400 to 500 per cent. Mr. Ewer also says that 
salt sold under the Maratha Government at 4£ naaunds per Arcot rupee 
at the place of manufacture, or less than one-eighth of its present price 
at the arangs (see paragraphs 85 to 92 of his report). 

In this case, as in our early management of the land revenue, the 
fatal policy of a too sudden leap from one extreme to the other is painfully 
apparent. Between 1814 and IS 1G the average annual amount of salt 
sold was 157,035 Cuttack maunds, and from 1818 to 1822, 200,000 
maunas. The cost to the consumer was about sicca Rs. 3-4 per maund. 
The price at the Government golaks was the fixed monopoly of sicca 
Rs. 2 per maund plus the expenses of carriage, storage, &c., which gene¬ 
rally brought it up to sicca Rs. 2-3 to sicca Rs. 2-6. Sterling says that the 
net revenue yielded by the salt monopoly in Orissa was little short of 
eighteen lakhs sicca rupees, of which three lakhs were on account of sales 
in Orissa aud fifteen lakhs on account of exportations by sea to Calcutta. 

I shall conclude this part with a few remarks tending to show 

that in one respect at least the natives 

Progress of the Uriyas in education, &c. p . . . , 

of the province nave improved under 
our rule. When we first acquired it in 1803 there was hardly a single 
native of Orissa in Government employ. The language of the courts 
and public offices was Persian, and it was not until 1805 that the Com¬ 
missioners directed that in all written communications with the natives 
of the province, the subject should be written in Uriya as well as in 
Persian. This order necessitated the employment of Uriya mohurirs, 
who, though skilful enough with their iron pen and bundle of palm- 
leaves, were almost helpless when required to write on paper with an 
ordinary pen. They are said to have been slow in acquiring any facility 
in the (to them) new method of writing, ignorant of business in general, 
and especially of the English system of revenue accounts (as indeed 
they well might be). All the best ministerial appointments were con¬ 
sequently in the hands of Bengali amla, who, attracted by the high pay 
that had to be offered to procure the requisite standard of efficiency, 
left their homes in Bengal, and bringing their families with them, 
settled in the province and became naturalized Uriyasj their descendants 
hold at the present day the chief offices in the various courts of revenue, 
criminal, and civil law. They had ample opportunities of making 
money independently of their pay, and they did not hesitate to take 
advantage of them. Bribery, corruption, peculation, aud forgery, were rife 
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in all the courts and public offices,—notably in the Judge’s. The Collector 
in 1816 stated that it was a regular and well-known practice for zamiti- 
liars to bribe the amla to get petitions, settlement papers, and other 
documents passed through the office with the orders wished for duly 
recorded on them. In the same way forged sanads and other deeds were 
passed into the office and brought before the Collector as genuine. The 
nazir and his buxi, under cover of the law, made large sums by placing 
peons in surveillance over zamindars andothers and charging them for their 
pay and subsistence. The amount thus openly levied in 1815 was sicca 
Rs. 3,480, and a much larger sum was doubtless levied which never 
appeared in the public accounts at all. Matters appear to have improved, 
but slowly, as time went on. In 1821 the Magistrate writes as follows:— 
“ Scarcely a single real Uriya receives a salary of more than Rs. 10 
per mensem, but several are naturalized Bengalis or Mussulmans. I 
always give a preference to Uriyas, but at this moment 1 scarcely know 
a single Uriya possessing qualifications to fit him for being a common 
mohurir.” He however adds, which is some improvement on the 
previous state of affairs,—“ The people do not at present suffer from any 
severe oppression from the amla.” The italics are mine- 

It is to be feared that the native officers of higher rank were but 
little less venal and corrupt than the ministerial officers. In 1828 we 
find the moonsiffs of Bhadrak and Patamundi charged with corruption, 
embezzlement, and various other crimes. The former caused his cutcherry 
to be burnt down to prevent exposure; the latter made away with his 
records in some other manner, and declared they had been stolen by 
burglars. Mr. Ricketts, a friend of the native, and not likely to speak 
unadvisedly against him, writing of the amla in 1828, says: “ No care, 
attention, shrewdness, or circumspection,can provide efficient checks to their 
innate and incorrigible roguery.” In the present day, though we have 
provided tolerable safeguards against any flagrant cases of corruption, 
we know that bribery is still almost invariably resorted to; and so long 
as the people generally consent to offer bribes, we are powerless to prevent 
the amla from taking them. 


PART III. 

Police—Crime, &c. 

so far as they recognised any system of criminal justice, the 
Marathas appear to have followed the 
tenets and practice of the Mahomedan 
law; but in matters of dispute about caste or other religious observances, 


In 


Criminal system of the Marathas. 
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the Hindu law was followed. Some of the sadr Icanungos were 
appointed goshlipati, or president of caste panchayats, and settled all 
disputes of this nature. The mahashaya of Kanpur's* ancestors held 
this post, and he has the sanad still. The amil, as the chief authority in 
criminal matters, had powers of a nazim, and investigated and decided all 
heinous cases, such as murder and daeoity. Minor offences were referred 
by him for disposal to the ahdadars and zamindars. These latter had 
also original cognizance of petty cases occurring within the limits of 
their respective revenue jurisdictions. The duties and responsibilities of 
the police were also in their hands. The procedure in criminal eases was 
regulated to a certain extent by law, at least in theory ; but in practice 
each officer followed the bent of his own inclination or predilection, not 
only in the mode of trial, but also as to the amount and kind of punish¬ 
ment to be inflicted. The most common, as it was the most popular, 
procedure in criminal cases not of a heinous nature, was reference to 
arbitration. The members of the panchayat could be named either by 
the referring officer or by the parties themselves. In the former case an 
order was issued ordering a panchayat to try the case. The panchayat, 
on receipt of their instructions, demanded from the parties a 
written agreement to abide by their decision, which, if such agreement 
was given, became final. If the disputants, however, refused to accept 
the decision of the panchayat as final, the latter forwarded them, with 
the result of their investigation, to the nazim or to the ahdadar, 
who disposed of the case finally on the report of the panchayat. If 
the members of the panchayat were elected by parties who did not 
agree to abide finally by their decision, they could not send them with 
their decision to the nazim or to the ahdadar for disposal, but could only 
give the successful party a copy of it and leave him to enforce it as 
best he could. If it were agreed that the decision of the panchayat 
appointed by the parties themselves was to be final, the procedure was the 
same as in a similar case referred by an officer with jurisdiction. 

The general superintendence of the police vested in the amils, 

„ , , who were responsible to Government 

Police arrangements of the Marathas. 

for its efficiency ; the ahdadars and 
zamindars were in their turn responsible to the amils. The chief 
executive officer of the police was the kohoal, and under him were the 
khandayats, paths, and village watchmen or chowkidars. The kotxoal 
also rendered occasional assistance in the collection of revenue. The 


* In Balasore district, 'near Bliadrak. 
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Changes made by the English. 


basis of the whole system was the sole undivided responsibility of 
each landholder for the peace and good order of his own estate and 
its freedom from crime. So long as this responsibility was strictly 
maintained, the system worked well; as soon as it was divided, it 
broke down. 

For the first year of the British occupation the Commissioners for 

settling the affairs of the province 
preserved the old system intact as they 
found it, merely transferring from the amils to themselves the power of 
general superintendence and the cognizance of crimes of any magnitude 
or heinousness. By .Regulation IV of 1804 the criminal law and 
rules in force in Bengal were extended to Orissa (except the Tributary 
States), and the superintendence of the police was vested in the Magis¬ 
trate (who was also Judge) under the general control of the Commis¬ 
sioners. Provision was also made for the appointment of darogahs 
and the establishment of thanas. The former responsibilities of the 
landholders were at the same time expressly declared to be continued 
according to the terms of their tenures and the usages of the country. 
Regulation XIII of 1805 extended these provisions, and stipulated that 
when the chief zamindars had not been formally divested of their police 
powers and responsibilities, the office of darogah should vest in them 
within the limits of their respective estates. When they had been 
so divested, khaudayats were to be appointed under the special darogahs, 
registers of paiks and their service lands were to be prepared, and the 
latter were declared to be resutnable on account of misconduct or 
disobedience, but only by the Nizamat Adulat on the report of the 
Magistrate. 

From 1st May 1806 thanas were established at the following 

places, the figures in parentheses being 
the number of villages in the jurisdic¬ 
tion of each :—1, Basta (551) ; 2, Balasore (536) ; 3, Soro (622) ; 4, 
Bhadrak (949) ; 5, Jajipur(679) ; 6, Arakpur (706) ; 7, Asareswar(54I) ; 
8, Muto (305) ; 9, Cuttack (338) ; 10, Pipli (654) ; 11, Pooree (550); 12, 
Gop (775) ; 13, Tiran (508) ; 14, Hariharpur (811) ; 15, Pabrajpur (460); 
16, Khurdha (917). The thanas of Churamani in Balasore and Banpur in 
Khurdha were established subsequently, and the Asareswar thana was 
removed to Kendrapara in 1816. The standard scale of establishment for 
each mofussil thana was one daroga on sicca Rs. 25 per mensem ; one 
mohurir on sicca Us. 10 ; one jamadar on sicca Rs. 8 ; and ten burkan- 
dazes on sicca Rs. 4 each : total, sicca Rs. 83. The control of the police 


Establishment of thanas. 
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was vested in the Magistrate, but he was hampered by restrictions imposed 
by the Nizamat Adalat. For instance in 1815 the Joint-Magistrate of 
Balasore was severely censured for dismissing the darogah of Balasore 
for taking bribes, and was directed in future to report such cases to the 
court of circuit for orders. All real power centred in the person of the 
darogah, and lie was practically uncontrolled and absolute. Most of the 
landholders, though divested of none of their nominal responsibilities, 
had no means of upholding their authority or of resisting the encroach¬ 
ments of the darogabs. They became therefore in practice a mere nou- 
entity, and the regulations defining their police duties and responsi¬ 
bilities a dead letter. 

Crime consequently increased, and the tyrannies of the new police 

became unbearable. Not a quarrel 
Increase of crime under the davoguhs. n i • « «i * , 

& could happen in any lamily but the 

police made capital out of it. Regulation VII of 1811 therefore limited 
their interference “ to the maintenance of the public tranquillity and to 
the adoption of the prescribed measures for bringing to justice persons 
accused of the commission of' those species of crimes which are most 
injurious to the peace and happiness of society.” They were prohibited 
from taking up cases of a private nature, such as adultery, calumny, 
abusive language, and petty assaults. Regulation I of 1811 further 
provided increased penalties for house-breaking and burglaries, and Regu¬ 
lation III of 1812 declared landholders responsible for giving timely 
information of the commission of robberies within their estates, and 
declared punishable with whipping chowkidars proved guilty of gross 
neglect. These measures were rendered necessary by the utter ineffi¬ 
ciency of the police in putting a stop to petty thefts and burglaries, which 
became about that time alarmingly prevalent. 

Of the village chowkidars, the Magistrate says in 1813 : “ It is 

notorious that the generality of the 

The village chowkidars. . . , . . . 

watch men are themselves the thieves on 
most occasions. This arises from their not being sufficiently paid for 
their trouble by the landholder, w hose interest it is to protect the pro¬ 
perty of their tenants.” The zamindars themselves had the reputation, 
especially in Jajipur and Bhadrak, of being hereditary receivers of stolen 
goods, if indeed they did not take a still more active part in crimes 
against property. 

Under these circumstances it is not to he wondered at that the 
authorities could make no head against this description of crime. Matters 
appear to have been as had in 1821 as they were in 1811 in this respect. 
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Writing in the former year, the Magistrate attributes the prevalence of 
petty thefts and burglaries to the extreme poverty and wretchedness of 
the lower classes, their loose notions of honesty, and the ease and 
impunity with which such offences could be perpetrated. He remarks, 
with reason, on the probability that a vast number of cases occurred 
which were never reported to the police, such was the dread the 
people had of them. The smallness of the value of property stolen, and 
the delay, expense, and uncertainty of a prosecution, and the hopelessness 
of redress, combined to impress on the sufferer the conviction that 
his first loss was the least; so he wisely determined to hear it in 
silence. The village chowkidar was probably the only person who could 
throw any light on the matter, and as he was generally either a principal 
or an accomplice, it was not likely that he would volunteer any infor¬ 
mation to the police. 

When Mr. Ricketts was acting Magistrate in 1827, the evil had 
but little abated. He was not slow to recognise the fact that the village 
chowkidar was the real backbone of the whole police system, and he saw 
in the improvement of his pay and position the only hope of remedying 
the then prevalent evil. He says that there were some villages twenty- 
five, thirty, and even forty miles distant from the thanas to which they 
belonged as regards their police jurisdiction, though within easy reach of 
some other thana to which they did not so belong. In some places one 
single chowkidar had charge of fifteen or sixteen village?, so far apart 
from each other that it was utterly impossible for him to visit them once 
daily. In many parts of the district the provisions of Section 9, Regu¬ 
lation XII of 1805, which expressly forbids the resumption by zamindars 
of chowkidars’ tenure lands, had been utterly ignored, and their lands 
had been resumed so long that it was impossible to ascertain either their 
position or their quantity. Mr. Beames has kindly furnished me with 
the following extract from the Balasore records :* “ The greater part 

of these jagirs have, I know, been illegally attached and taken possession 
of by the several zamindars, and consequently not one half of the 
former number of paiks are now entertained. In one estate alone I have 
reason to believe that 30 were formerly maintained and enjoyed jagirs 
in which only five are now reported; and even the trifling number now 
kept up have become so subservient to the zamindars, whose orders alone 
they consider themselves obliged to obey, that unless their jagirs can 
be ascertained and secured to them, and the sirdars made to understand 


* Joint-Magistrate, Balasore, to Magistrate of Cuttack, 8th October 1816. 
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their entire independence, I have no hope of their being of an}’ use as police 
officers.’' In many villages the chowkidar’s only means of livelihood was 
a petty tax levied from each inhabitant according to his means. In 
some villages it is still all he has, and often amounts to Rs. 2 a year 
only from the whole village. Small as this was, the people preferred 
being plundered to paying more. The evil was not remedied until after 
the division of the province into three districts in 1828. 

How great it was even as late as 
this, may be judged to'some extent by 
the following figures :— 


Statistics of crime. 


Year. 

No. of thefts and 
robberies reported. 

No. of burglaries 
reported. 

| Total. 

Percentage of cases in 
which convictions were 
obtained. 

1825 

1,126 

543 

1,669 

3-55 

1820 

1,318 

607 

1,925 

7T3 

1827 

1,182 

466 

1,648 

13-02 


Cattle-stealing was also very common, and large droves of stolen cattle 
found their way to Calcutta. Besides these offences against property, 
which were probably equally prevalent in other districts of Bengal, 
Orissa had an unenviable reputation for the frequent occurrence of cases 
of murder and homicide. As early as 1815 the Court of Directors 
called the attention of the Indian Government to the fact that cases of 
this kind, distinct from and unaccompanied by any other offence, were 
of more frequent occurrence in Cuttack than in any other district of 
Bengal. The only returns which-I could find in the records give the 
number for the whole province as follows 


Year. 

1811 

1812 

1818 

1819 


No. of cases of 
murder reported. 

17 

20 

28 

12 


Dacoity, a crime almost unknown before 1810, became after the Khurdha 
rebellion (i.e. in 1818,) frightfully common. No fewer than one hundred 
and twenty-eight cases were reported in that year, of which fifteen were 
accompanied by murder and twelve by wounding. The crime died out 
with the subsequent pacification of the district, and in 1819 only forty- 
eight cases were reported. Forgery and perjury were life in the courts. 
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but it was but seldom that any cases were brought to justice, 
reported cases of suttee were as follows : — 

Year. Cases. 

1815 ... ... ... ... S 

1816 ... ... ... ... 9 

1817 ... ... ... ... H 

1818 ... ... ... ... 14 


The 


A monster case occurred in 1812, when no less than nine widows 
sacrificed themselves simultaneously on the funeral pile of the Raja of 
Kanika. The then Magistrate of the district reported strongly against 
the abolition of the practice, as an uncalled for interference with the reli¬ 
gion and custom of the country. However opinions may differ on this 
subject, there are, I imagine, but few who, knowing the wretched life of 
a Hindu widow, would not admit that death is preferable to the life she 
leads. On the whole the province may be said to have suffered from 
crime to a very serious extent., though it has undoubtedly improved in 
this respect in later years; and whatever may be the deficiencies of the 
present police, there are but few who would care to see revived the 
“ good old times” of the darogahs. 

The old records contain ample evidence both of their possession 

of and abuse of power. Their thanas. 
Abuses of power by the darogahs. w hich they Were supposed to build 

out of their personal and contingent allowances, were in reality 
built by a system of forced labour and requisitions for materials.* 
Every criminal case reported to them was a source of income. When 
they went abroad, they lived on the fat of the land ;—took ryots from 
their fields to carry their baggage, and compelled the villagers to furnish 
rasad, for which they never thought of paying. The troops did the 
same on the march, and the amla and other underlings followed the general 
rule. Along the most frequented routes whole villages were sometimes 
deserted from this cause. Some colour was given to the impressment of 
coolies by Regulation XI of 1806, but as this was found to lead to the 
abuses related above, the practice was strictly prohibited by a resolution of 
the Governor-General in Council dated 24th March 1820. Mr. Trower 


says, in a letter dated 23rd May 1817 :—“The complaints against the 
police and the moonsiffs exceed anything I could have supposed. A 
regular system of oppression and persecution appears to exist throughout, 
and instead of proving a protection to the country and a preventive against 


* Foujdari manuscript records, 2nd September 180i5. 
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Occupations of the town police. 


improper conduct, these people are considered the terror and the scourge 
of the district.” “ I have always considered the district of Cuttack in 
this respect the most unfortunate of any in the Company’s provinces.” 

For the towns of Balasore, Cuttack, and Pooree, special police arrange- 

Special police arrangements for the me,,ts were made at a montlll y cost > 

towns - in the ease of the first and last, of 

Rs. 108 (sicca), and of the second of Rs. 178 (sicca). This last sum was 
increased in 1807 to Rs. 200 (sicca) by the appointment of additional 
bnrkandazes, and in 1817 to Rs. 400 (sicca) by the establishment in 
Cuttack town of the five subordinate thanas or outposts of Kafla Bazar, 
Buxi Bazar, Telinga Bazar, Kutbin Sabi, and Kadamrasul, all of which 
exist at the present time. 

Between 1808 and 1813 the town police appear to have been chiefly 

engaged in Cuttack, Pooree, and Bala¬ 
sore in affrays with the sepoys of the 
lines who paraded the town at night and committed various excesses. If 
the police attempted to capture any sepoy rioter, his comrades came 
to the rescue and a fight ensued, which was not always bloodless. These 
affairs led to mutual recriminations between the civil and military 
authorities; and so serious did the evil become, that guards of sepoys had 
to be stationed at each thana for the protection of the police from their 
own comrades. Finally the sepoys were forbidden to enter the town 
at night. The evil then ceased, and does not appear again after 1821. 

It will readily he understood that theft and burglary flourished un¬ 
checked amid this lawlessness. The 

Crime in the town of Cuttack. , , .-i . , , . . . 

chowUiclars watched the town at night, 
but with little or no effect for good, and they were consequently 
abolished in 1818. Mr. Ricketts introduced considerable reforms in 1827 
by dividing the town of Cuttack into beats and allotting a certain number 
of houses in each beat to every burkandaz. The good result of these 
measures showed itself in a marked diminution of crime. 


Jails, &c. 

Political prisoners of high rank were, as has been mentioned in 

Part I, confined in Fort Barabati at 
Cuttack under charge of the military 
authorities. Ordinary civil and criminal prisoners were located in huts 
at Lalbagh—the old lines of the European regiments which took part 
in the conquest of the province, and other similar buildings near the 
Magistrate’s cutcherry, being utilized for the purpose as occasion required. 
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The accommodation was generally insufficient and defective, and 
the rules in force for keeping different classes of criminals separate from 
one another could not he strictly adhered to. 

The present Cuttack Jail was not erected until 1810. It was built 
by contract by one Ram Chandra Shorn for Rs. 30,000 (sicca), and was 
ready for occupation in February 1811. The Balasore Jail was not built 
until 1816 at a cost of Rs. 4,000 (sicca) only ; it was of mud and 
thatched. The pay of the Jailor of Cuttack was only 11s. 25 (sicca) per 


mensem. 

The prisoners, instead of their present allowances of food, had a daily 

diet allowance paid in money, and they 

Diet, &c., of prisoners. , , e ,, 

purchased whatever they liked from the 
Jail moodi. The scale for each prisoner was from 2 to 3 pice (sicca) a day, 
according to the fluctuations of the grain market, up to 1810. In that 
year it was fixed at 3 pice, and was again raised in 1813 to one anna 
(sicca). Each prisoner received a yearly supply of clothing and bedding 
consisting of the following articles :—one blanket, two dhotis, two chadrs, 
one turban, two mats, and two straw pillows. The total annual charge 
for the clothing and bedding of each prisoner was limited to Rs. 3 (sicca), 
and the total yearly cost of his maintenance varied therefore from 
Rs. 15 to Rs. 25 (sicca) between 1803 and 1828. 

The internal administration and management of the Jail was in the 

hands of the Magistrate, and both he 

Jail administration. i rv m o i , . 

and the Civil burgeon were bound to 
visit it at least once a week. The Jail Code was contained in eleven 


pages,—a stri king contrast to the overgrown mass of rules now in force. 

In the matter of prison labour profit was made subordinate to 

punishment, and the prisoners sentenced 
Prison labour. to p U yj c l a l J0Ul - had uo t such an easy 

time of it as they have now. They wore fetters (at the discretion of the 
Magistrate,) and worked in gangs on the public roads. At night they 
were fastened, like a drove of pack-bullocks, by a chain passing through 
the rings of their fetters. Those sentenced only to private labour 
remained inside the Jail and pounded surki and made baskets, gunny, 
mats, &c. One-fourth of the proceeds of their private labour might, at 
the Magistrate’s discretion, be given to the prisoners as a reward of their 
industry. The avowed object of public labour was to warn and deter; 
of private labour, to reform : and the Court specified in their sentences the 
nature of the labour to be performed. This distinction dates from 1820. 
On Sundays the prisoners were exempted from labour, “ to enable them 
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to clean themselvessuch at least is the reason alleged in the records 
for the indulgence. The public labour performed by the prisoners 
during the period under review was chiefly in. the town of Cuttack. 
Tanks were dug and cleaned, marshes drained, and roads and lanes 
laid out and repaired. Private labour was a failure. No expense of 
time and temper availed to make it remunerative, and the Magistrate 
considered that it never could be made so. Jail discipline and manage¬ 
ment and sanitation did not, as a matter of course, claim in these early 
times the attention they have since received. 

Communications—Roads—Public Works, &c. 

The province of Orissa was as early as the 17th century accessible 

by sea by three main routes. The nor- 

Sea routes to Orissa. ., . c ,, • , , 

them part ot the province was tapped 
by the ports of Pipli on the Snbanreekha and Balasore on the Barabalung. 
Cuttack was reached by the circuitous route from the Dhamrah river 
via Patarnundi, up to which place sloops and brigs were able to come 
with Government and other stores. 

In 1819 an attempt was made to improve and extend the commu¬ 
nications by sea by the appointment of a Master-Attendant at Manik- 
patna on a salary of sieca Rs. 500 per mensem. The first incumbent 
of the post was Lieutenant Minchin of the Bombay Marines. The object 
of the appointment was the double one of improving and encouraging 
trade, and of saving the lives of persons shipwrecked on the coast. 
The Collector and Salt Agent were appointed a committee for superin¬ 
tending and controlling the Master-Attendant's department. A Deputy 
Master-Attendant on sieea Rs. 150 was also appointed to Dhamrah. 
For the use of the former officer a schooner, named the Eliza, was 
purchased in 1820 at a cost of Rs. 5,000 (sicca). Two snrf boats were 
constructed at Pooree, and an establishment of boatmen sanctioned to 
work them. In 1827 a bungalow for the use of the Master-Attend¬ 
ant was built at Manikpatna, and a surf boat also stationed there with a 
crew. 

The light-house at False Point was commenced in 1819 under the 

supervision of Captain Stephens, who 
False Point Light-house. fell a victim to the unhealthiness of the 

climate. After many almost insuperable difficulties had been overcome, of 
which the chief was that of procuring coolies and supplies, the building 
was finished, and the first light lit on the 24th May 1826. The first 
Superintendent was Mr. W. Thompson, who received a salary of (sicca) 
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15s. 400 per mensem, and was assisted by an assistant on (sicea) Rs. 150 ; 
the whole monthly cost of the establishment was over (siccaj Rs. 1,000 
per mensem. The advantages of False Point as a harbour and port were 
not discovered until a comparatively recent date. 

All these measures, which were undertaken with a view of improving 
the trade of the province and reviving its former comparative commer¬ 
cial prosperity, were of little or no avail. The establishment of the 
Government salt monopoly was a fatal blow to the private export trade 
which formerly existed, and the internal land communications of the 
province were so deficient that a new one was not to be so easily or 
rapidly developed as seems to have been expected by the Government 
and the local authorities. 


When we took the province in 1803 there was not a road, in the 

modern sense of the word, in existence. 

Internal communications, roads, &c. tt M , u i j 

What were then called roads were mere 
fair-weather eart-traeks, without bridges and without proper ferry arrange¬ 
ments for crossing the numerous water-courses which they intercepted; 
they passed, however, for the most part over high ridges of uncultivated 
land, and were thus more practicable than they would be at the present 
day, when cultivation has been so enormously extended. The traffic 
from the south to Cuttack passed along the eastern shore of the Chilka 
lake, between it and the sea to Pooree, and thence followed exactly the 
line of the present great Jagannath road. It now all passes through 
Khurdha along the Ganjam road, the old route being abandoned to Lulia 
fishermen and antelope. The ruins of the old rest-house for pilgrims 
still remain,—the only visible record of its former existence. Another 
line from Pooree passed through Khurdha and the Barmul Pass into the 
Central Provinces via Sumbalpur. Proceeding northwards, the line from 
Pooree passed through Cuttack, Padampur, Arakpnr, and Barambardak to 
Jajipur (then generally spelt “ Jehajpur”), and theuce to Bhadrak through 
Dhamnagar. Thence the liue followed as nearly as possible that of the 
present road. It was not, however, until 1804-05 that this line was 
adopted. The former route was through Nilgiri and Moharbhanj. It 
passed in many places through dense jungle infested by tigers and other 
wild animals, and to keep down these the Mughals and Marathas 
used to give grants of land rent free to individuals on condition of 
their reclaiming the grant. Besides the main lines of inland traffic 
above mentioned, there were also tracks from Cuttack to Tiran via 
Paharajpur and Ilariharpur, to Mutoh in Kanika, and from Dhenkanal to 
Champapur. 


L 



Stationery 

Sa. Rs. 
00 

2 Sircars at 15 

30 

1 Tindal 

6 

10 Laskara at 6 

60 

3 Harkaras at 5 

16 

Total ... 

161 
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The construction of the great Jagannath road was not sanctioned 

until the year 1811, and in October 
The Jagannath road. 1812 Captain Sackville* was appointed 

as superintendent of the work on a salary of (sicca) Rs. 500 per 
mensem in addition to his military pay and allowances. His charge 
extended from the Subanreekha river to Pooree, and he was allowed two 
European assistants and a monthly establishment of (sicca) Rs. 161, 

as shown in the margin. This con¬ 
trasts strangely with the expensive esta¬ 
blishments of the present day. He was 
ordered not to commence work until 
the requisite land bad been duly made 

- over to him by the revenue authorities ; 

but as it was found impossible to complete the necessary measurements 
until January 1816, the order was a dead letter. No payment for the land 
was made until 1818, and the account was not finally settled until 1820. 
This delay caused much discontent among the landholders, and increased 
the difficulties which Captaiu Sackville had to contend with in procuring 
coolies, supplies, &c.f He appears to have carried the new road as much 
as possible along the old line, and through waste land and jungle. 

The difficulty of procuring labour was felt most severely between 

Cuttack and Balasore. Between the 
Difficulty of procuring taboo*. former p]ace and p 00ree cooUes fl oc ked to 

the works of their own accord. It is not difficult to account for this 
fact, as the northern part of the province was far more thinly populated 
than the southern, and certainly contained more waste land. The 
greater part of the earth-work of the road between Cuttack and Pooree 
was completed in 1813, but it was not reported as “ passable” until 1817. 
While the road was under construction, and until the earth-work was 
thoroughly consolidated, a temporary roadway, 35 feet broad, was set apart 
at the foot of tho slopes of the embankment, and no traffic allowed on 
the raised road. 

The bridges were built almost entirely of stone taken from the ruined 

forts and temples in which the province 
then abounded. Constant quarrels arose 
between Captain Sackville, who claimed them as Government property, 


Bridges. 


* This officer made the first map of the provinco in 1813. 

t For a statement of lands taken for the Jagannath road, vide Vol. XV, Collectorate Letters 
Sent. The total amount of land taken up between Balasore and Cuttack was 1,697- beegahs ; the 
amount of revenue remitted on this account, Rs. 3,615 (sicca) yearly. North of Balasore the road 
followed the old line, und no compensation appears to have been given for much of it. 
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and the zamindars, who asserted that they belonged to them. It was 
finally decided, after reference to Government, that they should be 
paid for. The road between Cuttack and Bhadrak was completed about 
1819, and from that place to beyond Balasore in the following year. 

Many complaints were made that it seriously obstructed the 
„, drainage of the country and prevented 

Obstruction of drainage. m 

the cultivation of the land by damming 
up the water on the west and preventing it from flowing to land which 
required it on the east. It was admitted that sufficient culverts 
and biidges had not been provided, and they were ordered to be con¬ 
structed. But there was considerable delay in carrying out these orders, 
so the people took to cutting the road in many places to let the 
accumulated water escape. This practice became so prevalent in 1820, 
especially in the neghbourhood of Bhadrak, that a series of rules were 
passed by Government with the object of remedying the evil. Any 
person requiring a culvert was to apply to the Collector by petition. 
The Collector, after consulting the superintendent of the road, was to 
forward the petition, with his opinion recorded on it, for the orders 
of the Commissioner, who had power to order the construction of cul¬ 
verts wherever he thought them necessary. The Magistrate made 
known these orders by proclamation, and warned the people of the 
severe penalties which would be iucurred by any one resorting to the 
former practice. 

The road was reported to be complete in 1825, and Captain Cheape 
, , was deputed to survey and report on it. 

Completion of the Jagaunath road. * 1 

It was he who first suggested the metal¬ 
ling of the road, a work which was not completed until a few years ago. 
In 1826 the road was divided into two parts, and Captain Shortland 
appointed to the charge of the southern half. In 1827 sarais for 
the accommodation of pilgrims and travellers were erected at Bhadrak, 
Akhuapada, Balasore, Bastah, and Rajghat. The money was given by 
a Hindu nobleman of Bengal as a means of assisting pilgrims to Jagan- 
nath. He also gave money for numerous bridges on the road, all of 
which have to this day a stone slab let into the parapet recording his 
name and munificence in Persian, Sanskrit, Uriya, and Bengali. There 
is one just at the turn of the road south of Kokwakbai, where the Jajipur 
road turns off, and many between Akhuapada and Balasore. Bungalows 
were built at Bari pur and Balasore. Bungalows bad been built at 
Simliah and Barambardah as early as 1805. Groves of mango and 
other trees were planted by Government to afford shade to travellers at 


Completion of tbe Jagaunath road. 
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various places, and (he zamindars were asked to plant similar topes 
along the road where it passed through (heir estates; but few complied 
with this request. 

Only one other public work of any great importance 'was under¬ 
taken between 1808 and 1828. This 

Churamau Canal. ^ 1 . . 

was the Lhuraman Canal, which was 

designed for I he transport of salt from the Dhamrali and other arangs to 

Churamau, whence it was shipped to the Calcutta sadr golas direct. 

It was conmenced in June 1825 under the superintendence of a Mr. 

Schultz, who was succeeded by a Mr. Pennington. The difficulty of 

procuring coolies was more than the European superintendents could 

overcome, and the work was therefore finished, as far as it went, by a 

native contractor about 1826, when the project appears to have been 

abandoned and left unfinished. It was repaired from time to time, but 

is now for the most part silted up, and a bund has been built across it 

at Mandari, two miles south of Churaman. 

The early records give but little information on this important subject. 

It is clear, however, that from time 
Embankments. . . , , - , . 

immemorial the cost of keeping up 

embankments (or the “ pulbandi abwab”) had been included in the jama 
payable by zamindars, and that the repairs had been executed, when 
executed at all, solely by them and apparently without any inter¬ 
ference on the part of the Government in power for the time being. At 
the close of each year the Maratha Government allowed a deduction from 
the jama on account of the repairs executed during the year : whether or 
not they took any measures to ascertain exactly what sums had been 
spent by the zamindars ou these repairs, is not clear. It is probable that 
they left the matter solely in their hands, trusting that self-interest would 
lead them to carry out their engagements and responsibilities, at least 
as regarded their own estates. 

When we took the province in 1803 the control and repairs of the 
most important embankments were at once taken in band by Govern¬ 
ment, but at the zamindars 1 expense. The minor embankments appear 
to have been left under the sole charge of the zamindars. It would 
appear that they had been iu the habit of wilfully ignoring their respon¬ 
sibilities and letting the embankments fall into disrepair. 

In a petition to Government in 1808, they complain of the increased 
cost of the Government supervision, and that higher rates are given than 
those at which they could get. the work done. This is explained by 
the fact that whenever they did ant repairs at all, they compelled their 
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ryots to turn out and work either for nothing or' at very inadequate 
rates of payment. They begged that the repairs might again be entrust¬ 
ed to them, and a deduction made on this account from their jama, as was 
the practice under the Marathas. This request was not complied with. 
In 1809 a Committee of Embankments, composed of the Judge, the 

Collector, and the Salt Agent, was con- 
First « Committee of Embankments." gtltuted under Regulation VI of 1806. 

Estimates for repairs were submitted by the Collector to the Committee, 
who, on passing them, forwarded them for sanction to Government. 
The repairs were carried out by the Collector with the help of native 
darogahs, whom he could not possibly check or supervise, and 
the accounts of them submitted for the approval of the Committee. 
The embankments which had been left in the hands of the zamin- 


dars could, if not repaired and properly kept up by them, be repaired 
by the Committee at their sole cost. This arrangement does not appear to 
have worked well, chiefly owing to the want of trustworthy European 
agency to carry out the orders of the Committee—a defect shortly after¬ 
wards remedied by the appointment of Lieutenant Sandys as Superinten¬ 
dent of Embankments. The Committee complained that the Collector did 
not keep it duly informed of the details of the works, and he retorted 
that he was obstructed by it in the execution of them. It therefore recom¬ 
mended in 1814 that the petition which the zamindars had given in 1808, 
and which has already been alluded to, should be granted; but the Govern¬ 
ment replied that the experiment had been tried in Burdwan with the 
most disastrous results, and that it was not for a moment to be entertained 


for Orissa. 


In the same year the Court of Directors wrote as follows : “ We are 
concerned to find from the report of the Committee of Embankments 
in Cuttack, that notwithstanding the large sums which have been 
annually appropriated by Government to the repairs of the bunds, these 
works have been shamefully neglected; that the money which should 
have been applied to their construction and maintenance has been embezzled 
by the darogahs ; that the ryots, through fear of inundation, have been 
deterred from undertaking the cultivation of wastelands; and that the 
zamindars have been disabled by the destruction of their crops from 
paying the revenue for which they had engaged.” In January 1807 
the Collector writes: “The bunds constructed by Lieutenant Sandys 
were the only good and substantial ones in the southern division. 
The smaller ones, though generally estimated for, are repaired by the 
zamindars themselves. The ryots employed by the zamindars on bund 
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work receive 3 pans of cowries a day, which at the selling rate of 
cowries is less than (sicca) Re. 1 a month, and they are satisfied with 
this.* During the short time we have been in possession of this province 
the embankments have cost Government the enormous sum of (sicca) 
Rs. 4,29,000 (Co.’s Rs. 4,57,600), a sum sufficient to build up every bund 
anew from its foundation."f 

For the better supervision of these works the province was in 1818 
divided into two parts, and Mr. R. Becher was appointed Superinten¬ 
dent of Embankments in the northern, and Mr. Peach in the southern 
division. Mr. Ince, the assistant to the superintendent of the Jagannath 
road, had charge of the Rahang embankments, and drew for this work 
an extra allowance of Rs. 100 (sicca) per mensem. In 1819 the func¬ 
tions of the Committee of Embankments were transferred to the divi¬ 
sional Commissioner, the accounts and records being kept partly in the 
Magistrate’s and partly in the Collector’s office until December 1822, 
when they were all deposited in the latter. 

In the same year the stoue revetment which protects the town of 

Cuttack from periodical inundation, and 
Repair of revetment. .... 

which is said to have been originally 

constructed in a.d. 1006 by Markat Kesari, and subsequently restored 

and repaired by the Marathas, urgently required repair, and Mr. J. 

Blechynden was appointed to supervise the work. 

Public Buildings. 

A short notice of the chief public buildings in Cuttack may not be 
out of place in this chapter. 

Up to the year 1806 the Collector drew a monthly allowance and 

provided his own cutcherry, which he 

Collector’s cutcherry. u , . . , . 

held in his private residence. This 
arrangement leading to much inconvenience, the Government purchased 
in 1806 Mr. Groeme’s residence and converted it into a public cutcherry. 
It was situated within the limits of cantonments, on the south bank 
of the Mahanadi, but I am unable to fix the exact site. Here it 
remained until 1818, when further accommodation being required, the 
Government purchased for Rs. 7,500 (sicca) Mr. Trower’s residence on the 
site of the present Telegraph Office. In 1828 this building was converted 
into a church by pulling down the dividing walls, and the Collector’s 
office was removed to the building in which it is now located, and which 


* The contract rate paid by Government was in 1817 sicca Re. 1. and in 1818 sicca 
Es. 1-4, per 1,000 cubic feet. 

f Manuscript records, Cuctack, 17th January 1817. 
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had been purchased by Government from Mr. Pakenham in 1825 and 
considerably altered. It was originally built by Mr. Impey, the Judge, 
as his private residence, and from the proceedings of a court of inquiry 
appointed in 1820 to investigate his conduct, it would appear that he 
procured stone for his building from the old forts at Sarangarh, with 
masons and other labourers to work it up, by means of parwanas issued 
on the police. 

The Judge held his cutcherry up to October 1814 in the old Mara- 

tha palace and cutcherry, which were 
Judge scutcherry. situated between the present Collector- 

ate offices and the residence of the Commissioner at Lalbagh, which 
latter was built as his private residence by Mr. Becher, the Salt Agent of 
the southern division. It was here that both the Mughal and Maratha 
subahdars held their court; and a Mr. Cartwright, who in 1632 paid a 
visit to the "Governor of Coteke” (sic), described his residence as the 
"stately court of Malcandy,” whatever that may mean.* Captain 
Sackville gives the following description of these buildings as they 
existed in 1812:—“Both the cutcherries were built as such by the 
Marathas about twenty-five years ago, and consisted of one room nearly 
square and built entirely of stone. These rooms had one face open to the 
north-east, with a terrace fronting and the rest enclosed by walls 2 feet 
thick, which, with intermediate pillars, supported the roof and formed 
spacious rooms very well adapted for the purpose for which they were 
built.” The alterations made by the English not having been pucka, 
white-ants got into the roof and walls, and did such damage that the 
building was rendered unsafe; and this led to the construction in 1813 
of the present Judge’s cutcherry, which was first occupied in October 
1814. 

I find no mention of the Commissioner’s cutcherry in the records of 
the period under review—for 1803 to 1828—and the present building 
was probably not built until after the latter year. 

Trade—Prices—Wages, &c. 


From the fact that the Dutch, French, Danes, and English, all esta¬ 
blished factories there about the middle 
Export tia e. 0 f ihe seventeenth century, it is evident 

that Orissa was once a province of more commercial importance than 
when we took it. The first English settlement at Pipli on the Subanreekha 
was established as early as 1634 a.d. 


• Sterling’s account of Orissa, page 29. 
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The incursions and oppressions of the Marathas soon put an end to 
whatever commercial prosperity the province may once have possessed, 
and the trade in rice and salt, which had survived Maratha misrule, was 
considerably diminished when the Government asserted its right to the 
monopoly of the latter article. 

When we took the province, however, considerable quantities of 
these articles were still exported from the ports of Balasore, Dhamrah, 
and Churaman, which were chiefly frequented by three kinds of crafts, 
viz. (1) Maidive vessels, which brought cowries, eocoanuts, coral, and dried 
fish, and took back rice and earthen pots; (2) sloops which carried 
the Government salt to Calcutta; and (3) sloops, called “hollas” 
built at Contai and Hidgellee, which only came in the cold season and 
carried rice to Calcutta. The Rajah of Kanika carried on a considerable 
trade in rice on his own account, and large numbers of swine and horned 
cattle found their way by land to the Calcutta market. The export trade, 
however, gradually dwindled down to a fraction of its former import¬ 
ance. Writing in 1813, the Collector says : “The only articles exported 
are rice and a little salt, about three lakhs’ worth. Trade is hardly now 
known even by name.” Whatever there was was confined to the 
district of Balasore. 

The internal trade of the province, if it may he so called, was 

limited to the supply of rice and other 
Internal trade. , ■ , P , 

articles or every-day use or consump¬ 
tion to the larger towns, and to the mutual exchange of surplus produce 
and articles of home manufacture at the h&ts or markets in the interior. 
An attempt was made, in consequence of a local scarcity in Pooree, in 
1804 to open out a trade with Ganjam. The Collector of that place was 
asked to call the principal merchants together and take their opinion on 
the subject. They all, however, “with one voice declined taking grain 
to so uncertain a market on their own account, as they must do it to an 
evident loss.” 


The grain markets, in Cuttack and Pooree especially, were in the 


Supply of grain to the towns. 

coming into the town as to 


hands then, as now, of the dandidars and 
beparis, who so regulated the supplies 
keep up prices. When the rivers rose to an 


unusual height, or the crops failed to any considerable extent, the difficulty 
which the inhabitants of Cuttack experienced in getting food was 
extreme. The military authorities were constantly representing to the 
civil officers the difficulties they had in getting supplies for the troops. 
They asserted that they had often to go without sufficient food for 
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several days together, and declared that unless this state of affairs were 
remedied, the sepoys would lose all sense of discipline, and setting their 
authority at defiauce, plunder the grain shops in the town of Cuttack. 
The Collector says on this subject:—“Prom some unaccountable cause 
the villagers are averse to bring their grain to Cuttack, in consequence of 
which the inhabitants are frequently several days without food.’' 

In consequence of these complaints the Collector was authorized in 
1805 to advance a sum of (sicca) Rs. 10,000 for the purpose of 
purchasing and storing a supply of rice for the town of Cuttack and for 
the military or cantonment bazaar. A godown was built for the storage 
of this large stock, and a public market established for its sale on the 
site of the present Chandni Chauk. Mr. Beames has kindly furnished 
me the following note on this subject, extracted from the Balasore 
records: — 

“Cuttack now begins to be noticeable, as it is at frequent intervals 
throughout the early years of British rule as a place in constant want 
of supplies and always on the verge of famine. On 1st December 1803 
an urgent call is made for 15,000 maunds of rice from Balasore; again on 
the 1st June 1804 Captain Morgan is ordered to warn all pilgrims of the 
great scarcity of rice and cowries at Cuttack, and to endeavour to induce 
them to supply themselves with provisions before entering the province; 
on the 1st September 1804 a third call is made on Balasore for 
20,000 maunds of rice, which were accordingly despatched in boats from 
Dhamrah andChuraman. A long correspondence follows, in the course of 
which occurs an important letter of Captain Morgan's, dated 27th 
September, and marked ‘ private,’ in which he explains the cause of 
the continual scarcity at Cuttack. 

“ He begins by pointing out that twenty miles north of the Mahanadi 
there was no scarcity at all; that Balasore had rice in store enough 
for three years’ consumption, and it was selling at G5 seers (of 80 
tolahs) for the rupee: there were immense stocks at Dhamrah and 
Churaman intended for export to Madras, and consequently he concludes 
that the scarcity of rice at Cuttack is not natural, but must have 
been artificially produced. In examining the causes for this state of 
things, he arrives at the following conclusions :— 

“ 1. The large number of Marathas still resident at Cuttack are 
bitterly hostile to the English, and do their best to stop the import of 
rice in the hope of starving us out. They have ceased to import from 
Sambalpore, as they used to, for the same reason ; and having long had 
relations with the ryots, many of whom still hold their advances for 


31 
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grain unliquidated, they are able to prevent them from bringing in grain 
to Cuttack. 

" 2. The ryots have hitherto always been accustomed to give up 
nothing until they were compelled. The Marathas took what they wanted 
by force, and the ryots did not understand our wild method of asking for 
and paying for what we wanted; they took it for weakness, and were 
so elated at their release from oppression, that they thought themselves 
quite independent and would do nothing to oblige any one. 

“ 3. The amils were in league against us, as they had for a long 
time taken advantage of their position to hold the lion’s share of the 
profitable export trade to Madras, and did not wish to sell in Cuttack. 

"4. The commissariat officers were shamefully inert and incom¬ 
petent, and notwithstanding all the above drawbacks, could, if they would 
only exert themselves, collect a much larger supply than they did. 
Colonel Hareourt appears to have taken some effective steps to remedy 
this state of things, for no further rice was required from Balasore during 
1804 or 1805.” 

Land was offered rent-free in perpetuity to any merchants who 
would establish grain shops near the site of the public market. It was 
at this time, and in consequence of this offer, that a row of houses arose 
on either side of Chandni Chauk, some of which exist in a dilapidated 
condition to the present day. The old pucka building at the south¬ 
west end of the street, still used as a grain market, was not built 
until 1823. 


These measures gave temporary relief to the inhabitants, but in 

the following year (1806) the grain 

Scarcity iu 1806—Failur-j of rains, « . , 7 . .. , . 

market appears to have been tighter 
than ever, owing to the total failure of the rains between 17th September 
and 18th November, and the consequent loss of crops. The complaints 
and remonstrances of the military authorities became more frequent in 
number and almost offensive in tone. 


The Magistrate in despair ordered that all the grain brought into 
the town should be sold at the public market only, and police were 
stationed at the various ghats to enforce this order. This measure, how¬ 
ever, only defeated itself and played into the hands of the dandidars and 
beparis, who gave out that the Magistrate intended to seize and confis¬ 
cate all the grain brought into the town and distribute it to the troops 
gratis. The zamindars were also ordered to send in supplies from the 
interior. These measures were severely condemned by the Governor- 
General in Council, and their future discontinuance insisted on. 
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In July of the following year (1807) the usual lightness of the 

grain market was enhanced by exceed- 
Scarcity of 1807—Floods. . , • , . „ , 

ingly high floods, which cut off tempo¬ 
rarily communication between Cuttack and the interior. The usual 
recriminations ensued between the civil and military authorities, and the 
latter seem to have somewhat exaggerated the difficulties of the situation. 
In a report to Government dated 6th July 1807, the Collector says : “ The 
town of Cuttack depends chiefly on the wholesale dealers or beparis for 
supplies of grain, so that when the intercourse is obstructed by tem¬ 
porary inundation, the troops and inhabitants are forced to purchase from 
the moodis or retailers. The price is consequently enhanced, and the 
augmentation producing a degree of discontent, the existence of a scar¬ 
city is industriously circulated and stubbornly believed.” The pressure 
was always greatest during the months of July, August, and September, 
on account of the difficulties of transit from the interior, and also 
because the zamindars and mof'ussil mahajans were unwilling to dispose 
of their surplus produce until the safety was assured of the crop then on 
the ground. 

Another partial failure of the rice crop occurred in 1809, and prices 

being from 8 to 10 seers higher thau 
Scarcity of 1809. usual, all the former difficulties were 

revived. The merchants, profiting by experience, bought up all the 
grain on which they could lay their hands. The Magistrate, in the hope 
of avoiding previous difficulties, advanced sicca lls. 1,000 from his 
own pocket to purchase supplies for the use of the troops. When this 
news got abroad, the grain dealers industriously circulated a report that 
the person employed by the Magistrate to purchase grain in the interior 
had an absolute monopoly of the whole supply of the province. He had 
therefore to be recalled. The moodis attached to the cantonment bazaar 


then resorted to the expedient of proceeding out of the town to meet the 
beparis coming in with supplies, which they thus procured at a lower 
rate than that which the former could command at the public market. 
The beparis then declared that they would not come with grain to the 
town unless this practice was put a stop to. This was done, and strin¬ 
gent orders were issued by the Governor-General in Council prohibit¬ 
ing the interference of any Government officers with the grain market. 
In 1818, however, when Mr. Turnbull was Magistrate, he granted 

a parwana to one Gaurhari Chaudbari, 
Appointment of bazaar cWdhari. appointing him bazaar chaudbari. This 

person at once began to levy fees on the moodis, or retail dealers, at the 
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rate of one to two annas a month, and also compelled them to pay 
rateably the losses incurred by the jail moodi in supplying the prisoners 
at the fixed Government rates. In 1821 the office of the bazaar 
chaudhari was abolished, and a proclamation was issued declaring the 
freedom of trade and the absence of all restrictions affecting the grain 
market. These measures had the desired effect, and no more is heard 
up to 1828 of any great difficulty in procuring supplies either for the 
troops or the inhabitants of the town. For a price list of several years, 
eee Appendix No. III. 

Besides the subject of supplies of grain and other food staples to 

the town of Cuttack, the question of 

Wages- „ , . ,. 

wages was frequently in dispute. It 
was the custom for the Magistrate to give a nirakh for the price of 
labour as well as of food. It was not originally intended that this nirakh 
should be anything more than the publication for general information 
of the rates current in the labour market and in the bazaar; but 
in the absence of free trade it became a matter of general belief that 
these rates were held binding on hirer and labourer, on buyer and seller. 
The practice was in accordance with this belief. As the Marathas had 
been in the habit of impressing labourers and paying them, if at all, 
whatever they thought fit, the practice of fixing a nirakh was looked 
upon with favour rather than otherwise by all parties concerned. It was 
only when it was changed that any disputes arose. 

Thus in 1806, when the Magistrate raised the rates for labour, 
owing probably to the dearness of food, a number of coolies at work within 
the fort at the old rates struck work and demanded the benefit of the 
increase according to the nirakh fixed by the then Magistrate. The 
military authorities, who were the employers, offered only the rates fixed 
by the Magistrate’s predecessor, and wrote indignantly to the Magistrate 
demanding that the coolies should be punished for “ contumacy.” The 
Magistrate pointed out that the nirakhnama was not binding on either 
party, the old custom of making it so having been abolished by the 
extension to Orissa of the Bengal regulations. The military authorities 
failed to see the matter in this light, and a long and rather warm corre¬ 
spondence ensued, which was finally referred to the Governor-General in 
Council. 

It was then laid down that the publication of a table of current 
prices and rates of wages was to be continued, but that it was not to be 
in any way binding on any one, or subversive of the principles of free 
trade. 
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From the Magistrate's nirakhnama of 1805, I have been able to extract 
the following rates current in that year. The currency is the sicca rupee. 

Bricklayers, iron smiths, carpenters, thatchers, tailors, and syces, got 
Rs. 3; and sawyers, stone-cutters, tailors, Rs. 4 per mensem; grass- 
cutters, sweepers, and other inferiors, Rs. 2. Palki-bearers, if hired by 
the month, were paid at a monthly rate of Rs. 2-8 when halting, and 
Rs. 3-8 when marching. If hired by the stage, they only got 2 annas 
for the job. Ordinary male coolies, if hired by the month, got Rs. 2-8, 
and women and boys Rs. 1-14. The daily rale for male coolies wa 3 
1 anna 10 pies, and for boys and females, about 1 anna or a little less. 

The above daily rates had increased in 1814 from 2 annas to 3 annas 
per stage for palki-bearers, and from 1 anna 10 pie to 2 annas per diem 
for coolies. In 1812 an indignant traveller complains against the 
darogah of Bhadrak for having extorted the exorbitant sum of 4 annas 
a day for coolies. In 1814 the daily hire in Cuttack of a bullock-cart 
was 4 annas, and the same for a pack bullock. For a journey from 
Cuttack to Balasore the hire of a bullock-cart was Rs. 5 ; to Midnapore, 
Rs. 10. For a pack bullock for the same journeys the rate was exactly 
half. These rates must have left a considerable margin of profit to 
the owner, as the Magistrate in 1817 says a man and two bullocks could 
live in the mofussil for li annas a day. For other prices, &c., see 
Appendix III. 

It remains to mention under this section several attempts which were 

Attempts to develope the material re- “ adc at V3rioUS times bet ™ 1803 
sources of the country. and 1828 to develop and improve the 


material resources of the country. 

In 1810 a Mr. Andrew Duncan obtained the permission of the 

Governor-General in Council to inves- 
tigate the mineral resources of the 
country between Balasore and Beerbhoom, and the Government officers 
in Orissa were ordered to afford him every assistance in their power. 
As far as Orissa is concerned, nothing came of this project. 

About 1815 a Mr. Wilkinson established himself inside the old 

fort of Raibama, seven miles north of 
Jellasore, as an indigo planter, and the 
ruins of his vats are still to be seen. He was involved in constant 
disputes with the Rajah of Moharbhanj, in which the authorities were 
against him. The undertaking consequently failed, and was abandoned. 
There was another factory on the north of the Subanreekha, in the town 
of Jellasore, part of the buildings of which are now used as the Govern- 
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merit post-office. The question of reviving the manufacture on behalf 
of Government was mooted in 1817. It was thought that as a plant 
like indigo grew wild in several of the Garjat estates, e,g. Moharbhanj, 
Dhenkanol, and Keonjhur, it might pay to cultivate it. Nothing, 
however, was done. 

In 1825 an attempt was made to introduce the cultivation of 

Bourbon cotton. The site selected for 
C°tton. . . 

the experiment was a piece of land, 

about 200 acres in extent, at the bifurcation of the Birupa and Maha- 

nadi livers, near the site of the present bungalow at Jagatpur. The 

land was rented at Re. 1 per acre and cleared of jungle. The most 

sanguine expectations of success were entertained, the estimated outturn 

being 200 maunds at sicca Rs. 20 per maund. The actual outturn was, 

however, only 36 maunds, and after costing about sicca Rs. 1,500, the 

experiment was abandoned as a failure, and was not repeated. 

Wild ganja or patti, sugarcane, tobacco, and other crops, have 
all been “officially cultivated” at various times, but none ever proved a 
success. 
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APPENDIX II. 

Alphabetical List of Officers who served in Orissa from 1803 to 1828. 


Name. 

Date of 
Appointment. 

Ainslie, M. ... j 

8th July 1814 ... 

22nd Nov. 1814 ... 

Harwell, A. C. 

4th June 1813 ... 
19th Feb. 1814 ... 

1827 ... 
14th Feb. 1828 ... 

Becher, C. 

26th Dec. 1811 ... 

Blunt, W. ... ^ 

31st May 1816 ... 

4th Feb. 1820 ... 

Buller, C. 

2nd Sept. 1808 ... 

Cartwright, C. N. 

1825 ... 

Colvin, A. J. ... 

24th Jan. 1815 ... 


Nature of Appointment. 


Remaeks. 


Deut, W. ,.A 


l 

Ewer, Walter ... 


Fauquier, F. ... 

r 

Forrester, W. 

l 

Groeme, C. 


Hartwell, G.... 


28th April 1818.. 

21st Jan. 1820., 

12th May 1820.. 

19 th March 1824 .. 

1824.. 
2nd June 1825.. 


29th 


1826.. 


28th March 1817... 

26th Feb. 1808 ... 
17th Dec. 1816 ... 
2lst July 1818 ... 
4th Feb. 1820 ... 
16th June 1804 

1803... 

16th June 1804 ... 
29th Augt. 1805.., 


Acting Judge and Magistrate of 
Cuttack. 

Register of Zillah Court of Cut¬ 
tack. 

Assistant to Salt Agent, Cuttack, or 
Ditto ditto Balasore, or 

Acting Collector of Cuttack. 

Salt Agent, Cuttack. 

Salt Agent and Collector* of Cus¬ 
toms, Cuttack, 

Superintendent of Police in Bengal, 
Behar, and Orissa. 

Commissioner of Cuttack. 

Settlement Commissioner, Cuttack 

Acting Joint-Magistrate and De¬ 
puty Collector, Balasore. 

Register of Cuttack Zillah Court, 
and Joint-Magistrate at Balasore. 

Assistant to the Secretary to the 
Commissioner in Cuttack. 

Officiating Register and Assistant 
to Magistrate of Cuttack. 

Acting Joint-Magistrate and De¬ 
puty Collector at Balasore. 

Joint-Magistrate and Deputy Col¬ 
lector at Khurdha. 

Acting Collector of Cuttack. 

Assistant to Salt Agent and Offici¬ 
ating Secretary to Commissioner. 

Joint-Magistrate and Deputy Col¬ 
lector, Balasore. 

Special Commissioner for ICburdha 
riots. 


Collector of Cuttack. 

Register of Zillah Court and Joint- 
Magistrate of Balasore. 

Deputy Collector and Joint-Magis¬ 
trate at Khurdha. 

Judge and Magistrate of Cuttack. 

Judge, Magistrate, and Collector of 
the Southern Division of Cuttack. 

First Assistant to the Commis¬ 
sioners for settling the affairs of 
Cuttack. 

Register to the Judge and Magis¬ 
trate of the Northern Division. 

Register to Judge and Magistrate 
of Cuttack. 


Southern agency. 
Northern ditto. 


Member of Board of 
Revenue. 


Subsequently trans¬ 
ferred. to North-West 
Provinces. 


Also acted as Judge 
and Magistrate for a 
short time. 


Committed suicide at 
Cuttack, January 
1827. 


N 
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APPENDIX II. 

Alphabetical List of Officers who served in Orissa from 1803 
to 1828.—(Continued.) 


Name. 

Date of Appoint¬ 
ment. 

Nature of Appointment. 

Remarks. 

r 

i 

i 

Hunterj J. ...^ 

1 

l 

9th Sept. 1803 ... 

16th June 1804 ... 

27th Feb. 1806 ... 

Second Assistant to the Commis¬ 
sioner for settling affairs of 
Cuttack. 

Register to Judge and Magis¬ 
trate, Southern Division. 

Collector of the tax on pilgrims. 

1 Deputed as Collector 
to Pooree. 

Hunter, R. 

23rd October 1828 

Magistrate and Collector of the 
Central or Cuttack Division of 
Cuttack. 

Became Commissioner 
in 1832. 

Impey, E. 

13th May 1814 ... 

Judge and Magistrate of Cuttack 
and Superintendent of Tributary 
Mehals. 

Suspended 30th July 
1819; dismissed the 
service, 27th Novem¬ 
ber 1822. 

r 

Ker, Robert 

King, J. 1 

16th June 1804*... 

29th Augt. 1805... 

28th April 1818 ... 

10tli Dec. 1805 ... 

Judge, Magistrate, and Collector 
of Northern or Balasore Division 
Judge and Magistrate of Zillah 
! Cuttack. 

1 Commissioner of Cuttack. 

1 Salt Agent and Collector of. 
1 Customs, Cuttack. i 

Was the first incum¬ 
bent of all three ap¬ 
pointments, 

* Did not take charge 
until 19th November 
1804. 

Melville, Hon’ble 
W.L. 

Middleton, 0. J. 

16th Sept. 1817 .. 
30th Augt. 18)9... 

1824 

Acting Joint-Magistrate of Cuttack 
Ditto ditto at Pooree. 

lr s-Jv * - ^ / 

Acting Judge and Magistrate of 
Cuttack. 

Also acted for a short 
time as Judge and 
Magistrate of Cuttack, 
and as Joint*Magis¬ 
trate of Balasore 
during second half of 
the year 1817. 

Mitford, R. 

20th July 1810 ... 

Officiating Collector of Cuttack. 


P ak enh am, f 

Thus. l 

i 3rd Sept.1819 ... 
3rd Jan. 1823 ... 

Collector of Cuttack. 

Commissioner of Cuttack. 



8th March 1827... 

Judge and Magistrate of Cuttack. | 


Richardson, J.... 

1813 

Settlement Commissioner in Cut- ; 
tack. 

Member of Revenue 
Board. 

Ricketts, H.... |^ 

4th Jan. 1827 ... I 

23rd Oct. 1823 ... 1 

Joint-Magistrate and Deputy 
Collector at Balasore. 

Magistrate and Collector of Nor¬ 
thern or Balasore Division. 

Became Commissioner 
of Cuttack in 1836. 

Sage, J- ... 1 


Officiating Judge and Magistrate 
of Cuttack. 

Continually under sus¬ 
pension. 

Sterling, A. ... 

Stockwell, Geo. 

10th Oct. 1817 ... 

1st March 1829... 

i 

t 

Secretary to Commissioner of Cut¬ 
tack. 

Commissioner of Revenue and 
Circuit of the 19th or Cuttack 
Division. 

Also acted for a short 
time as Collector of 
Cuttack. 
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APPENDIX II. 

Alphabetical List of Officers who served in Orissa from. 1803 
to 1828.— (Concluded.) 


Name. 

Date of 
Appointment. 

Nature of Appointment. 

RSMABKS. 

Trower, W. .., 

8th Feb. 1812 ... 

Collector of Cuttack 

Held the office for sir 

Turnbull, M H. 

28th April 1818... 

Officiating Judge and Magistrate 
of Cuttack. 


Ward, W. 0.... j 

27th Feb. 1809 ... 

11th Sept. 1813 ... 

Register of Zillali Court of Cuttack. 

Officiating Judge and Magistrate, 
District Cuttack. 


Ward, J. P. ... 

29th July 1814 ... 

Acting Collector of Cuttack. 


Waring, E. S..„ 

6th Jan. 1811 ... 

Collector of Cuttack. 



! 28th April 1818... 

Assistant to Magistrate of Cuttack. 



4th Feb. 1820 ... 

Joint-Magistrate and Deputy Col¬ 
lector of Klmrdha. 


Wilkinson, W. ■ 

j 19th March 1824... 

Joint-Magistrate and Deputy Col¬ 
lector at Balasore. 


V 

23rd Oct. 1828 ... 

Collector and Magistrate of 
Southern or Pooiee Division of 
Cuttack. 


r 

i 

Warde, G. 

1 

l 

Sept. 1808 ... 

1813 ... 

Assistant to Settlement Commis¬ 
sioner* in Cuttack, 

Secretary to Settlement Commis- 
sionerf in Cuttack. 

* Mr. Buller. 

f Mr. Richardson. 

Webb, Geo. ... ^ 

18th July 1805 ... 

26th Feb. 1808 ... 

Collector of Cuttack. 

Judge and Magistrate of Cuttack 
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APPENDIX III. 

Table of toholesale rates current in the Mofussil for various articles 
of common consumption between the years 1811 and 1817, as 
furnished by the Police Darogahs; toith prices of various other 
miscellaneous articles. 


I 


No. of Cuttack seers of 105 tolahs per sicca rupee. 


Article. 

1811. 

1512. 

1813. 

1811. 

1815. 

1810. 

1817. 

Average. 

Arooarice, 1st quality.. 

3G 

39 

29 

24 

28 

31 

25 

30 

Ditto, 2nd ,, ... 

32 

46 

31 

29 1 

38 

33 

31 

34 

Usna rice, 1st „ ... 

42 

47 

34 

29 j 

37 

35 

33 

36 

Ditto, 2nd „ ... 

47 

51 

36 

32 1 

40 

42 

37 

41 

Paddy . 

97 

112 

83 

78 1 

85 

100 

75 

90 

Dal (harara). 

14 

15 

17 

18 ; 

19 

21 

15 

17 

„ (moong). 

12 

18 

18 

20 ] 

27 

26 

19 

20 

Biri (kalai) . 

30 

43 

42 

SwEEl 

40 

33 

33 

26 

36 


Salt per maund of 105 tolahs ... 
Ghee ditto ditto 


Sicca. 


Iis. A.] Rs. A. Its. A. |R-. A. 

4 0 
18 9 


4 0 4 0! 4 0 
17 6 18 o' 20 0 


I 




Sicca. 




t — 

_-A-^ 



itS. 

A. 

1*. 

Cotton, per maund of 80 tolahs ... 

... 18 

0 

0 

Cotton yarn, 

ditto 

... 120 

0 

°[ 

Sugar, 

ditto 

8 

0 

0 

Betelnuts, 

ditto 

6 

8 

0 

Common lamp oil, 

ditto ... 

9 

0 

0 

Cocoanut oil, 

ditto 

... 20 

0 

0 

Tobacco, 

ditto 

4 

0 

0 tc 

Country blankets, 

each 

1 

8 

0 tc 

Gunny bags 

... ... 

0 

2 

0 

Raw hides 


0 

12 

0 

Cocoanuts, per 1,000 ... 

25 

0 

0 


Rs. 80 and Rs. 40. ac¬ 
cording to quality. 


Bengal paper, sis quires per rupee. 

Surki, three mauuds of 105 of tolahs per rupee. 

Lime, four mauuds of 105 tolahs per rupee. 

Bamboos, R.s. 2-8 per 1,000. 

Rope, Rs. 8 per maund (Cuttack weight). 

Stone masonry on revetment (contract), Rs. 25 per 1,000 cubic feet. 
Earth-work and turfing, Rs. 5 per 1,000 cubic feet. 









APPENDICES 


Mr. STIRLING’S MINUTE ON TENURES IN ORISSA, 
DATED 10th OCTOBER 1821. 


1. The desire, repeatedly expressed by Government, to receive a 
fuller and more connected account than has hitherto been furnished of 
the state of landed property in this district, the different descriptions 
of tenures by which it is held, tho classes of persons who have been 
admitted to engage as proprietors of tho soil sinco the accession of the 
British Government, and the rights, privileges, and condition of the 
agricultural population of Cuttack generally, has induced me to digest 
into the form of a minute or memoir the information collected by me, 
and the opinions which I have formed on these highly important ques¬ 
tions, whilst in charge of various revenuo and judicial offices under 
tho authority and control of the Commissioner. 

2. Though not necessarily connected with the topics of discussion 
above indicated, 1 shall take advantage of the opportunity to submit 
my sentiments relative to the arrangements which it seems expedient 
to adopt on the expiration of tho existing settlement, as also on other 
miscellaneous points connected with the future administration of the 
revenue affairs of the district. 

3. I am fully sensible that the details which I am about to record 
will fall far short indeed of a complete determination of the principal 
questions at issue, considered even in the broadest point of view, and 
that my knowledge is particularly defective on the most important 
branch of the inquiry, viz. the rights and privileges of the ryots ; but 
I conceive it my duty to supply, to the best of my ability, the species of 
information respecting the affairs of the district so often called for by 
Government, and I feel persuaded that, however imperfectly my task 
may be executed, considerable advantage will result from a comprehen¬ 
sive discussion and a right general understanding of the whole subject, 
which may open our eyes in some measure as to the state of things we 
shall have to encounter prior to our commencing the work of analyz¬ 
ing individual cases, and of attempting to re-settle the district on the 
principles prescribed by the recent orders and resolutions from the Terri¬ 
torial Department. 


a 
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4. Should my report he deemed worthy of any notice, I shell 
feel honored "by its being laid before His Excellency the Most Noble 
the Governor-General in Council, through the customary channel. 

5. The first branch of my subject may be conveniently considered 
under the two heads pointed out in the resolutions of Government in 
the Territorial Department, dated 22nd December 1820, viz. 1st, the 
nature aud extent of the rights which the different classes owning, occu¬ 
pying, managing, or cultivating the lands in Orissa, or collecting the 
rents and revenues derived from them, enjoyed, or, according to the 
custom of the country and the sense of the people, were entitled to 
enjoy, at the period of our acquiring the province of Cuttack; and 2ndly, 
the degree in which those rights have been affected by the operation of 
our laws and the system of administration pursued by the executive 
officers, revenue and judicial. 

6. On the conquest of Cuttack by the British arms, the jumma- 
bundee papers given in to the Commissioners appointed to manage its 
affairs by the phur nuvees, or record-keeper, and the principal sudder 
canoongoe of the Mahratta Government, exhibited the province in its 
too great geographical and political features of the Raj war eh, compris¬ 
ing the hilly country on the western frontier and extensive marshy, 
woodland tracts along tire sea-shore to the east, and tire Mogulbundee 
or plain and open country into which the Mogul settlement and 
thannahs had been introduced; the former parcelled out in divisions 
called killahs, amongst certain Rajahs, sawuuts, chieftains, or zemin¬ 
dars, who paid only a light inadequate tribute, and the latter divided 
into about 150 porgunnalis, under the management of thirty-two amils. 

7. Nearly every pergunnah appears in those papers sub-divided 
with remarkable uniformity into some two, three, four, or more of the 
following allotments or mohals, viz.:— 

Talooka chowdree, 

Talooka canoongoe willaity, 

Talooka canoongoe, 

Talooka sudder canoongoe, 
and 

Talooka muzkooree, or moquddummee muzkooree, or 
simply muzkooree. 

Many chowdrees and eanoongoes are often exhibited as holders of 
talooks in one single pergunnah. In some comparatively rare 
instances a talookdar is observablo who does not bear the title either 
of chowdree or canoongoe. The sudder eanoongoes or mahashyes 
appear as talookdars in some of the pergunnahs only placed under 
their official control in the four divisions of Cuttack, Bhudruck, Soro, 
and Balasore. In a few of the northern pergunnahs, the sub-division 
of tuppah is used instead of talook. Under the head of Talooka 
Muzkooree, or Muzkooree, is specified in each pergunnah a number of 
mouzas stated to be under charge of, or the revenues paid through, 
(marifut) most commonly the moquddum, sometimes the karjee or 
othor surberakar, and occasionally, but rarely, a talookdar or 
zemindar. Under this head also are comprised many of the lands 
called kureedghee bazay asamean, and a considerable number of the 
putnas. 
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8. The only exception to the above general sub-division of 
pevgmuitths into the talooks of eliowdrees and canoongoes, and the 
separate villages of muzkooree moquddums, &c., is, that a few are 
entered entire as held by zemindars. The instances of departure from 
the general rule are so rare that the}' may without inconvenience bo 
noted in this place. They are as follows :— 

PeryitHMfih C’oordais ) ,, ■ , • r ,, , 

,, 1 Zemindaree iSarain Cliotra. 

Ditto L tu/oory. ) 

ltilto Saiheer. —Zemindaree Rugoonauth Deo, Itajali of Putteah. 

Ditto Ootikim .—Zemindaree of Bulbh udder Blninj, Rajah of Kunka. 

Ditto Shahabad —Zemindaree Ram Ree and Gubiud Raee. 

Uitto Jj/nabnd. —Nilkunt zemindar. 

Ditto Soottmuiajhur .—Zemindar Gobind Chuuder. 

Ditto Ha Ini hi/ Semin Choiehewoodh dud Li mb dee .—-Under amils, 
the latter in charge of moquddums. 

9. In addition to the sub-division described in paragraph 7, 
should be noticed the smaller killajaut estates comprised within the 
limits of some of the south-east pergunnahs, and the mehals under 
Huzzoor Tehsil. The denomination of the holder or engager for the 
revenue of the former is rather irregularly entered. In some cases his 
name simply is specified; in other instances he has the title of 
Khundait, and often is called zemindar. Killah Ivoklo is written 
simply “ Marifut llulder Humchundun.” The mehals under Iluzzoor 
Tehsil were of a peculiar class; the Meersamauee, Khansamanee, Jam 
Dar Khaneh, Hur Nawabee, &<;., consisting either of entire mouZahs 
and putnas, or of a variety of small parcels of land taken from the 
ruckba of a vast number of adjoining mouzahs. If of the former 
description, they were engaged for by the moquddum or the poor- 
set.tee; if of the latter, by the parties, or their heirs, in whose favor 
the several alienations were made: the rents of the whole of them 
being slotted as the pay and emoluments of particular departments 
of the NawaVs household and servants of the State. Their accounts 
were kept separately. 

10. From the above statement it will be a]:>pareut that the denomi¬ 
nation of zemindar was given in the official records of the Mahratta 
Government down to the latest period, to the holders only of one or 
more entire pergunnahs, and to the rajahs and khundaits of killahs ; 
but in common language, and often in the later sunnuds of the ruling 
power, the titles of talookdar and zemindar were used as synonymous, 
and applied indifferently to the same individual ; and it is quite noto¬ 
rious that the phrase Zemindarian-i-Pergunuah Fulan, or the zemindars 
of such and such a pergunnah, was in common use, by which it was 
intended to designate the chowdree and canoongoe talookdars. 

11. I insert below specimens, selected at random, of the form of 
entry observed in the jummabundee papers of the Mahratta Govern¬ 
ment, which were translated and submitted by Mr. Trower to the Board 
of Revenue in 1813, under the name of pergunnah registers. An 
attentive consideration of these extracts must, I think, of itself lead to 
a pretty decided opinion as to the system on which the khalislli lands 
wore held, managed, and superintended under the Native Governments 
of tho country. 
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Extracts. 

Under charge of Dadoo Gobind Amil. 



Jumma settled for 

Kaliuns. Puns. 

Deductions on 
account of lak- 
hiraj lands 

authorized. 

Charitable allow¬ 
ances, bund 

repairs, sala¬ 
ries, &c. 

To be paid into the 
Cuttack Treasury. 

Kahuns. Puns. 

Pergunnah Hurrihurporc. 

1 



Talooka Guttesur Cliowdree. 

3,423 13 0 

Note .—These 
are all detailed in a' 

2,628 14 15 

Talooka Chintamun Chowdree 

12,178 8 0 

variety of separate 
columns in the 

91,032 6 10 

Talooka Jyerarn Canoongoe Willaity 

6.926 13 0 

[original, but it is 

4,310 15 6 

Talooka Praundhun Canoongoe 

1,378 13 0 

unnecessary to 
notice them here. 

1,046 13 0 

Talooka Muzkooree, 

Mouzah Umdurrur, under charge of 




Bystum Chum Moquddum 

1,271 8 0 


1,002 6 0 

Kismut Mouza Digessur by Sreekur 



210 6 15 

Bissoee Moquddum. 

267 1 0 


Mouzah Dewul Sace by Gopal Chum 




Moquddum. 

1,265 5 0 

. 

997 11 0 

Mouzah Allah, &c., under charge of 




Goburdhun Maintee ditto. 

1,021 9 0 


805 1 13 

Mouzah Juggauatpore, &c., ditto 




Monohur Lali ditto. ... j 

1,093 11 0 


861 3 10 

Mouzah Busuntpore, ditto Hirday 




Main tee ditto ... . 

606 15 0 


478 7 O 

Mouzah Dersurdeolee, ditto Luchmun 




Bhartee ditto... 

872 12 0 


687 7 O 

Kereedghee, ditto Bazee Asaamean ... 

4,899 12 0 


3,748 12 15 

Saycr . 

3,035 6 0 



Total of Pergunnah Hurrihurpore 

37,241 15 0 


26,910 9 5 

Pergunnah Gunto Pissee. 


< 


Talooka Bhagiruttee Cliowdree 

2,173 12 0 


1,655 1 0 

Talooka Puhlad Chowdree . 

2,434 6 0 


1,728 3 6 

Talooka Bhugwan Chowdree 

3,164 2 0 


2,215 9 0 

Talooka Russeekchurn Cauoougoe .., 

2.769 15 0 


1,951 6 0 

TalooTca MuzJcooree. 

Mouzah Saligram, under charge of 




Nursing Maintee Moquddum 

95 3 0 


69 11 0 

Mouzah Soolee Sasun, ditto Pahalad 




Mahapafcer ditto ... . 

91 2 0 


65 10 0 
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Jumma settled for 

Kahuns. Puns. 

" 

Deductions on 
account of luk- 
hiraj lands 

authorized. 

Charitable allow¬ 
ances, bund 

repairs, sala¬ 
ries, &c. 

To be paid into the 
Cuttack Treasury. 

Kahuns. Puns. 

Mouzah Poicaun, under charge of 




JShaiu Maintee Moquddum... 

181 6 0 


123 1 15 

Mouzah Bulrampore Khyrat of 




Somnat 13ram in ... . 

1,600 0 0 

1,500 


Khureeilghee, under charge of Bazee 




.Asamean 

2,906 3 0 


2,372 2 0 

Sayeraut Jusmuntpore . 

725 5 0 



Total of Pergun'nali Gunto Bissce... 

16,041 3 0 

1 10,085 12 0 

Bcrgunnah Khundee Bissce. 




Talooka Gopinath Chowdree. 

6,103 13 0 


4,667 9 0 

Talooka IChirteebaus Canoongoo 

2,327 0 0 


2,128 11 0 

Talooka Sridhur Canoongoo. 

2,415 6 0 


2,209 8 0 

Talooka Soinetnah Canoongoe 

2,641 10 0 


2,415 15 0 

Talooka Uchootanund Canoongoe ... 

4,102 2 0 

. 

3,752 2 0 

Talooka Muzkooree. 




Mouzah Sidlow, undor charge of 




Aloochpaun Soonder Boy. 

260 12 0 


232 10 0 

Mouzah Dooltce Aimah ditto, ditto 




Permanud Alaintee Moquddum ... 

105 6 0 


179 10 0 

Total of Pergunnah Khundee Bissee 

17,042 1 0 


15,586 1 0 

Under charge of Mohun Lai Aw.il. 




Pergunnah jtctndia Orgnrrah, accord - 




ing to the year 12U9 U. 




Talooka 8 udder by Kisbenpersaud 




Kai Alahashye (Judder Canoongoo 




ol Budruek)., 

6,814 0 0 


6,146 14 10 

Talooka Canoongoe Wil laity by 




Jusmunt Kai . 

2,216 0 0 


1,995 9 0 

Talooka Fakccr Cliowdree 

1,825 15 0 


1,637 6 0 

Talooha Bipchurn Chowdree. 

20,489 5 0 


18,177 13 0 

Talooka Deenbundoo Mungrauje 

4,363 7 0 


3,819 10 0 

Muzkooree. 




Mouzah Ckurnea by Sham Jee Moqud- 




dura . 

886 10 0 


855 14 0 

I\ers by Bbagwut Maintee Karjeo 

792 7 0 



Alouzah Nuppuug by Newul Kissore 




Moquddum ... . 

24 2 0 


23 13 0 
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I 



Jumniii stteled for 

Jvahuns. Puns. 

Deductions ou 
account of 

lakliiraj lands 
authorized. 

Charitable allow¬ 
ances, bund 

repairs, sala¬ 
ries, &e. 

To be paid into the 
Cuttack '1’ reas u ry. 

Kahuns. Puns. 

Mouzah Phoordung by Sridhur 
Mainly Karjee 

03 12 0 


63 0 0 

Mouzah Koonthulla by ditto ditto 

167 14 0 

. 

185 13 0 

Mouzah Baunta Khyrat by Moliunt 
Bain Kutun Doss 

300 0 0 

. 

300 0 O 

Total of Pergunnak Randia Orgurrah 

30.941 0 0 


32,088 1 0 

Fergnnnali Durnchour under J ugger- 
nauth Faharaj Amil. 

Talooka Sudder . 

2,915 G 0 

. 

1,771 0 0 

Talooka Cliowdree . 

2,511 10 0 


1,298 13 U 

Talooka Canoongoe Willaity. 

410 4 0 

. 

177 6 0 

Mouzah Jamsoolee, &c. . 

2,323 4 0 


2,323 4 0 

Total of Pergunnah Durachour ... 

8,229 8 0 


5,570 12 0 

Pergunnak BaUchnnd , 

Talooka Kishenpersaud Rai Maha- 
shye (Sudder Canoongoe). 

3,73) 0 0 

L 

^ . 

3,033 3 0 

Talouka Oochubanund Putnaick 

Canoongoe Willaity 

8,336 0 0 


7,214 6 O 

Talooka Bikrum Chowdree 

8,687 0 0 


7,479 16 0 

Talooka Soobulchurn Cliowdree 

620 0 0 


449 12 0 

Muzkooree Moquddum. 

Mouzah Kunnyo Binda, under charge 
of Mokoond Mahapatcr 

717 0 u 


034 2 O 

Kereedghee Bazee Asamoan ... 

91o o 0 


916 5 O 


.12. When the first settlement of the revenues of the province was 
formed in 1212 TTmlee, by the British Collectors, the whole of the indi¬ 
viduals whose names were found in the Maliratta accounts, as the 
zemindars, talookdars, niuzkooree moquddunis, and muzkooree sur- 
berakars of the several sub-divisions noticed (or their heirs), were allowed 
to enter into engagements direct for the revenues of their respec¬ 
tive mehals, though of the two first mentioned classes by far the 
greater proportion had been for many years set aside by the Mahrattas. 
For the year 1212 Umlee they were entered merely as follows (citln 
Mr. Ker’s settlement accounts). 
















Petyimnali. 

of lit ml. 

By whom held. 

Jmnma, 

Kalmns. 

Sc. 

Cans. 

Soonlmt. 

Talooka Sadder. 

It oopnn rnin Ca noongoe 

... 0 

0 


Talooka Chowdree. 

Juswunt Chowdree 

... 0 

0 


Talooka Canoongoe Willaitv. 

Oehub Ctuioongoe 

... 0 

0 


Talooka Canoongoe. 

Chytun Cmioongoe 

... 0 

0 


Mouznh Gugrapaul. 

It amp ersli a ud M oq ud d n n 1 

... 0 

0 


and the engagements were drawn out in Persian, in terms correspond¬ 
ing. But from the time of the triennial settlement for 1213, 1214, and 
12In Umlee (the same individuals continuing in possession), the 
heading of the third column was changed to “ Proprietors of the 
Land,” in Persian, “ Mdlihan-i-Zemeni,” as which the parties engaging 
at that period (or their successors) have been ever since entered and 
recognized in the most explicit and unreserved manner. The several 
mehals retained the designation of talooka chowdree, talooka canoon- 
goe, &c., until Mr. Buller’s settlement, when a local appellation was 
assigned to each taken from the principal village, as Talooka Poorun, 
Talooka Kanteejliur, Zemindaree Ilelang in Pergunnah Limbaee, &c., 
and this mode of entry has since uniformly obtained. The sudder 
malgoozars very soon dropped their distinctive titles of talookdar, 
moquddum, &c., for the more general one of zemindar, which is now 
invariably applied to the individual engaging directly with the Collec¬ 
tor in all but khas and farmed mehals. 

13. We see clearly from the above what classes and descriptions of 
persons were allowed to enter into direct engagements with the Govern¬ 
ment, as actual proprietors of the soil, under the provisions of Regu¬ 
lation XII, 1805. 

14. Nothing can be more obvious, on a cursory view of the subject, 
than the want of all previous title on the part of some of these engagers 
to be considered malii;an zemeen, or proprietors of the land comprised 
in their villages, as for instance the surberakars of several of the 
muzkooree mouzahs, who were merely the karjees or putwarries entrusted 
temporarily with the collection of the public revenues assessed 
on them after their separation from some other management, and the 
poorsettees or head men of a particular class of put.nas, whose office 
was then, as it still is in parts of the district, purely elective, and 
depending entirely on the good-will of his constituents, the inhabitants of 
the putna. I might extend the observation also to several of the 
gomastahs of the sudder canoongoes, who held the surbera of a village 
or two (afterwards their zemindaree) merely on condition of service or 
slmrt khidinut, of which more will be said in another place. 

15. The question naturally follows, and it is one no longer of 
mere curiosity under the general tenor of the resolutions of Government 
in the Territorial Department, dated 22nd December 1820, what right 
had the zemindars of killahs and pergunuahs, the chowdree and 
eanoongoe talookdars, and the muzkooree moquddums to be designated 
actual proprietors of the soil at the time they were admitted to engage 
expressly as such by the officers of the British Government ? If it 
shall appear that they had no title of ownership, correctly speaking, in 
the land, what was the real nature of their situation and privileges at 
the period adverted to? 
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16. To answer these questions at all satisfactorily, it will he neces¬ 
sary to refer cursorily to the history and political condition of the pro¬ 
vince at the time when it first attracted the bigotry and cupidity of the 
neighbouring Mahomedan States. 

17. Under the government of the Native Sovereigns of Orissa, 
the whole country, which extended for many centuries from the Tirbeni 
GMt near Hooghly to Rajamundry on the Godavery, or at least that 
part of it called Ootkul Des, (corresponding nearly with the limits of the 
modern province,) was divided, exclusive of the vast tracts held in 
jagheer tenure, into numerous circles or allotments called Bissee and 
Khund, afterwards the perunnahs of the Moguls. Each of these petty 
districts was managed by two classes of officers,* the one called Bissoee 
and Khund-adipaty, or simply Khund-puttee (terms signifying “ chief 
of a division”), who had the chief superintendence and direction of 
affairs, and conducted the police duties with the aid of an officer called 
the Khundait ; and the other an accountant of the Kurn caste, called 
the Bhoee Mool (a title still well known in Iihoordah), who, as the 
name implies, superintended more immediately the collection of the 
revenue, drew out the accounts of produce and cultivation, and kept 
a register of all the particulars of the lands. The officers in ques¬ 
tion, of whom there were sometimes two or three of both classes in .a 
large bissee or pergunnah, had each particular portions under their 
own immediate charge, as a four-biswa, six-biswa, ten-biswaf talook, 
though they were to a certain extent jointly responsible for the pay¬ 
ment of the revenue assessed on the whole division, and acted collec¬ 
tively in the discharge of several of their most important functions. 
There were besides these common revenue and police officers, the 
great military jagheerdars styled Maha Naik, Sawunt, Khundait, 
Bhoo-putee, and more commonly Bhooyan, who held, as hereditary 
fiefs, the mountainous and woodland tracts on either frontier, with 
some portion of the open plains, and likewise the ministers and servants 
of the Rajah, the Bewurta, Senaputtee, Raee Gooroo, &o., who derived 
their emoluments from extensive grants of unassessed lands. 

18. The above was the state of things found by Rajah Jye Singh, 
the General of Akber and Tooder Mull, or as the Ooreahs call him 
Toorul Mull, who came to make the settlement of the province some¬ 
where about A.D. 1580, upon the final introduction of the Mogul 
thanehs, after the province had been overrun and plundered by 
Kalapaliar and other Afghan Chiefs. Whatever may have been the 
changes which took place at Toorul Mull’s settlement in respect 
to the amount of the regular laud rent, and the mode of obtaining a 
revenue from the country, he seems to have preserved entire the whole 
of the financial arrangements of the Gujputee Rajahs, altering merely 
the names of things by translating the Ooreah titles and denomina¬ 
tions either into Persian, or into words of more harmonious and familiar 
sound, borrowed from neighbouring provinces which had long been 

* According to some accounts the head officer was called Purcha or Chief Director. 
Amidst many conflicting and contradictory statements, I have adopted that which seems to me 
the most probable and is best supported by collateral evidence. , 

f Vide the Chuh Biswa and Dus Biswa divisions of zillah Panchghur, in Khoordah, now 
nearly obsolete, noticed in Mr. Porrester’s report of April 18-0; many bills of sale also define 
the share of the pergunnah sold by the^erms four*biswa and ten-biswa talook, &c., &c. 
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subject to tlie Delhian Empire. Thus, for instance, to begin with the 
territorial divisions or jurisdictions, the khunds and bissees were 
called perguunahs, the old appellation being often however retained 
permanently in addition, as Pergunnalis Tuppen Khund, Noon 
Khund, Kirwal Khund, and Perguunahs Baloobissee, Appella Bissee, 
Khundee Bissee, &c., &e. The harsli Ooriah Dundpat signifying liter¬ 
ally a boundless plain, but in practice designating a large territorial 
division, became Sircar, as is exemplified in the Sircar Oalinga Dundpat 
where both words are retained, and in many of the older sunnuds and 
grants the Sircar-i-Bhudruck is called the Budruek Dundpat. It is of 
more importance however to notice the changes which took place in 
the titular designations of the local officers entrusted with the control 
of the police and the management and collection of the revenue. The 
titles of Khund Adipati and Bissoee* became lost entirely in the more 
familiar designation of chowdree (chief), a word introduced from 
Bengal and Upper India, though probably not unknown before in the 
province, and the Bhoee Moolf received the appellation of the canoon- 
goe Willaity (country or provincial eanoongoe). The portion of the 
pergunnah under the more immediate charge of each was called talooka, 
and the managers generally talookdars. In villages which had a 
purdhan or head man, he was called moquddum, meaning exactly the 
same thing, though we find the wutun or jageer land of the moqud- 
dum termed the Araziat Pudhanee for more than a century afterwards 
in many of the older deeds of sale in different parts of the district. . The 
stations and jageers of the military officers and ministers of the Hindoo 
dynasty, where parties of the paiks or landed militia of the country 
were always kept up, appear in the Mogul accounts as killahs, 
and their hereditary holders had their title of Bhoonia or Bhooyan, 
(which seems to imply “ lord of the soil ”) translated into zemindar. They 
were also called “ Shewukan Arnee Dar,” or literally servants holding 
possession of districts. The more powerful were allowed to retain the 
enjoyment of all their former privileges, whilst as many of the smaller 
ones as it was deemed expedient to interfei'e with, were gradually made 
tributaries or subjected to a full assessment, or perhaps altogether 
dispossessed. 

19. At the settlement formed by the ministers of Akbcr it was 
considered just and politic to make some provision for the principal 
branches of the family of the dethroned Hindoo Rajahs. To the 
actual heir, Ramchunder Deo, therefore was assigned Khoordah, and the 
four pergunnalis extending from thence to the sea at Pooree, as a 
zemiudaree, with the title of zemindar, and the Rajahs of Khoordah 
have been in consequence down to the present day styled zemindars ot 
Orissa. The zemiudaree of Aul or Killah Aid on the eastern side of 
the district, was granted under the same title to another member of the 
Royal family (who claimed the Raj as descended from the last depen¬ 
dent Sovereign Telinga Mokoond Deoi ; and Killah Puttia Sarrungurh 

* The title Bissoee is still known in parts of Khoordah, though there it seems to 
designate an officer of secondary rank. I am told that a large part ot Goomsur is divided into 
districts, at the head of each of which is a chief called Bissoee. . 

f I understand Bhoee Mool to mean literally h‘ad or principal accountant, but it is rendered 
by some surveyor or measurer of land. .... 

It would be observed that the word Vilayet is used throughout, by lerishteh m the sense of 
Moolk Des or zillah ; Vilayety therefore signifies Dasi or Moolkecr, as we say country. 

b 



to a third, with the zemindarce of two or three pergunnahs long since 
resumed. 

20. These descendants of the Royal family and Shewuks, or 
hereditary officers .of State, were the only officially recognized 
zemindars in Cuttack for a period of more than a century and a half 
after the reign of Akher. Their situations answer to the sense in 
which the term zemindar is used by Ferishteh, who invariably speaks 
of the “ Ray an o Zcmindaran Dukhun” as powerful and formidable 
chiefs, commanding troops, and possessing forts like the Barons of 
the middle ages. They succeeded by inheritance, exercised powers 
of life and death within their lordships or jurisdictions, maintained 
forces proportioned to their means, and paid, if anything, only a 
light tribute, as their tenure was that of military service. They 
were rather therefore Princes than proprietors in the European sense 
of the term, though of course they would not allow anybody to dispute 
the latter title with them. Mr. Thackeray, in paragraph 4 of his 
report to the Madras Government, dated 10th "February 1819, when 
speaking of tlio Hill Rajahs of Gaujam and Vizagapatam (who it may 
be observed are all Ooriahs for a long way to the southward, were all 
subject for centuries to the dominion of the Gujputtee Rajahs, and 
are many of them connected by descent or marriage with the Gurjauts 
of Cuttack), expresses very nearly what I would say of the tenure of 
the principal killah zemindars of this province. “ The Rajahs whose 
“ countries lay at the foot of these hills seem rather the descendants 
“ of the ancient lords of the country than of the revenue and police 
“ officers of the great Native Governments, as the zemindars wore to 
“ be considered in other countries completely subdued. It is certain the 
“ Mogul Government, when strong, exercised little or no real power 
“ in their countries ; they exacted only a small peisheush, &o. These 
“ Rajahs are to be considered rather as captains of the borders and lords 
“of the marshes, chiefs of the hills, than as private landholders; 
“ their easy peisheush enables them to maintain peons, and the protec- 
“ tion of the low country must bo considered one of the conditions 
“ of their tenure.” There is a remarkable passage in Orrne which I 
here cpiote as connected with the subject of the presont discussion. 
In speaking of the Hill Chiefs or Poligars of the district of Chicacole 
and Rajamundry (including the well known Goomsur Kimedy and 
Mohorry, &c.) he observes, “ the tradition of those countries says that 
“many centuries before Mahomedanism, a King of Juggernauth in 
“ Orissa marched to the south with a groat army, which subdued not 
“ only these provinces, but crossing the Kistna conquered in the Carnatic 
“as far as Conjeveram: these conquests ho distributed in many portions 
“ to his relations, officers, and menial servants, from whom several of 
“ the Northern Poligars pretend to be lineally descended, and to govern 
“ at this very time the very districts which were then given to their 
“ ancestors.” 

21. I consider it however of little importance to investigate very 
minutely here the claim of Gurjaut zemindars in Cuttack to be 
considered as actual proprietors of the soil. They manifestly stand 
in a predicament, widely different from that of other landholders, 
and I believe all are now agreed iu opinion as to the necessity of 
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maintaining them where they already exist, and the policy of cautiously 
avoiding any steps leading to their revival, in eases where they 
may he out of possession, unless some very urgent reason exist for pur¬ 
suing an opposite course. 

22. The circumstances of the khundaits of the smaller killahs 
in and on the borders of tho Mogulbundee, may be viewed as differing 
rather from the tenure of the Hill Chiefs. Mr. Forrester considers 
those whom he met with in parts of the country under his charge, 
to have been indefeasible proprietors of the soil. Their mehals consist 
generally of one or two entire villages called the Nij Graon, and 
portions of lands in a number of surrounding mouzahs, which I should 
say were held rather as hereditary personal jagheers, than by a title 
of property in land. The Moguls and Mahrattas made them pay 
the full assessment as often as opportunities of interfering occured, 
but rarely deprived them of possession, except as a punishment for 
rehellion. They received tho zemindaree suunud, founded on their 
original relation to the sovereigns of the country, which differed in 
nothing from the forms of the same document known in Bengal, 
excepting that it coutainecl a provision for their attending on the 
Foujdar or Nazim with their contingent of Faiks (Jumeat) when 
required to do so, and expressly bound them on all occasions to lend 
their best services in subduing refractory subjects. 

2d. The nature of my subject demands that I should take more 
particular notice of the Mogulbundee zemindars, properly so called. 
We have seen how few of these existed at the era of the Company’s 
accession, and I proceed to describe the origin of those few, premising- 
with the observation that in later times the title of zemindar became 
rather of vague application in practice; it was assumed by various 
classes paying revenue direct to the officers of Government, as has 
been universally the case under our administration, and not only those 
who received the regular zemindaree sunnud, but persons who pur¬ 
chased the talookdaree right in one or more villages, sometimes got 
their mehals entered under that designation during the irregular go¬ 
vernment of the Mahrattas. 

21. Pcrgunnah Saibeer, sudder jumiua Sicca Its. 1 -3,900, was a 
part of the tract granted as a zemindaree to the Rajah of Puttia Sar- 
runghur of the Royal family of Orissa, by the Ministers of Akbor as 
before noticed. The Rajah had been dispossessed for upwards of 3-5 years 
prior to 1211 Umlee by the Mahrattas, who collected the rents from 
the heads of villages, allowing the zemindar a peusion and certain rent- 
free villages. Pcrgunnah Ootikun, sudder jumma Sicca Rs 22,901, 
was long held by the lvnjah of Kunka, whose killa.li it immediately 
adjoins, in virtue of a sunnud from the Nazim Another titular Rajah 
claims it on the ground of more ancient sunnuds bearing the great 
seal of the Emperor, and as it comprises one or two small killahs, I 
imagine if its history could be traced, it would be found to be part of 
a dismembered Khundaitee or Gurjaut tenure. One of the sunnuds 
in the possession of the latter party having the seal of the Nazim, runs 
as follows :— 

“ Let the mutsnddies for present and future affairs, the ehowdrees, 
canoongoes, moquddums, and ryots of Pergunualis Ootikun and 
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Bargonn know, that since the khidmut of zemiudaree of tlio above 
perguUahs lias been granted according to the zeran (or endorsement) to 
the valiant Rajah Buktawur Sing, he will therefore proceed to the 
discharge of his duties with circumspection and fidelity; he will make 
the ryots happy and satisfied with his conduct, exert himself to the 
utmost to extend cultivation, pay regularly the public dues, endeavour 
to prevent the occurrence of thefts and robberies in tho talooka of his 
zemiudaree, and to seize the offenders, should any crimes of the above 
nature be committed; he will abstain also from levying prohibited 
abwabs. It is hereby ordered that 3 7 ou consider him as sole confirmed 
zemindar of the above mehals, and ho it known unto you that all the 
profits, perquisites, and duties (Lowazim of Murofiq) attaching to the 
zemiudaree have become his ; you will not acknowledge anybody as his 
partner, nor require yearly a new sunnud Herein fail not. Dated 
Solir Jummadee ool Awul 1184 Umlee.” The srtiall zemindarees of 
I’ergunnahs Shahahad, Zynabad, and Sooltannaghur paying each from 
Its. 1,000 to Rs. 2,000, were of Mussulman creation as the names import, 
and consist of separated villages and resumed jagheer lands made up 
into new pergunnah allotments, the hereditary management and super¬ 
intendence of which was granted by sunnud to some favored indivi¬ 
duals with the title of zemindar. The history of tho great Cordais 
estato claims a more particular detail. It comprises thi’ee pergunnahs, 
Ooordais, Untroodh, and Culjooree, and was originally divided like 
every other part of tho Mogulbundee into the talooks of chowdrees 
and canoongoes There was eight of these talooks in Pergunnah Coor- 
dais. During the government of Baba Joe Naik, Tilochun Putuaik, 
an Ooria Maintee, was entrusted with the collection of revenues of 
Pergunnah C'oordais, &c., as gomastah on the part of the Foujdar 
of Ripley, within whose jurisdiction these pergunnahs were situ¬ 
ated. Having distinguished himself by his zeal, activity, and 
intelligence, he continued in charge when that officer died, and at, 
length having obtained the support of tho Soobelular Rajah Ram Pundit, 
he proceeded to Nagpore, and thereby paying a large nuzzeraneh 
obtained the zemiudaree sunnud of the three pergunnahs from the 
Rajah of Berar, about 1183 Umlee, or A.D. 1775. I have been unable 
to obtain a sight of the original sunnud granted to Tilochun Putnaik, 
hut I subjoin translations of the Mahratta deeds of investiture under 
which his son Naraiu Ohotra held his office prior to 1211 Umlee. 

Sunnud hearing the Seal of Iingoojee Bhoons/ 11 , translated from the 

Mahratta. 

Since Narrain Chotra, the son of Tilochun Putnaik Bewnrtah, was 
summoned into our presence on the death of his father in the past year 
1190 Umlee, and has represented the following circumstances, viz. 
that his father had obtained and enjoyed the office or business of 
zemindar (kar-i-zemindaree) of Pergunnah Coordais, containing 415 
mouzas, rnqba arazee or total quantity of land of the twelve dustee 
pudkeh, 17,021 batees, 14 bigahs, 7 ghoonts, t> Biswas, which according 
to the 24 dustee measurement is 4,405 B. 8 B. l(i Gf. 15 B.,fhe tunkhah 
in rupees one lac six thousand one hundred and twenty-eight, the 
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jumma kumal in eowrees one lae thirty-nine thousand five hundred 
and ninety-one kahuns; and of Monza Bolungah, with the Dewalee 
two mouzas, ruqba arazee 12, dustee pudkeh i 98, batees 24, dustee 
49-10 ; tunkhah in its. 2,231; jnmma kumal in eowrees, kahuns 
1 ,960 ; and of Pergunnah Kuljooree, containing 18 mouzas, ruqba arazee 
of 12, dustee measurement 745 B. 7 B. in 24; dustee measurement 
176 B. SB.; tunkhah in Rs. 4,938 ; jumma kumal in eowrees, kahuns 
5,999-3-13; and Pergunnah Untroodh, containing 139 mouzalis, ruqba 
arazee of 12, dustee measurement 4,780 B. 13 B. in 24; dustee measure¬ 
ment 1,195 B. 3 B. 6 G., tunkhah in Rs. 3,455-1; jumma kumal incow- 
rees, kahuns 14,033-5 ; also of Gurh Bhounra, one mouzah. He is now 
hopeful that sunnuds may be issued both by the Sircar and the Soobah- 
dar continuing the same to him. It is ordered, therefore, that the said 
Narain Chotra be appointed to the office of zemindar as before con¬ 
stituted and held by his father, and that lie perform the duties of it as 
enjoined by former sunnuds, viz. that he make the royts prosperous 
and contented, keep the country in a state of full cultivation, and 
discharge faithfully and punctually the public assessment He will 
enjoy the lowazimeh and russoom zemindaree according to established 
usage 

Dated the 6th of the month Jummad Ool Awwul, 1191 17. 


Penoannah. 

Let the present and future amils, the chowdrees, canoongoes, 
moquddums, ryots, aud cultivators of Pergunnah Coordes, in the Sircar 
of Cuttack, know that since the “ Khidmut-i-Zemindaree” of Mouzah 
Hurripore, &c., as below, that is of the entire Pergunnah of coordes, 
also of Juggunuathpore, &c., villages annexed to Bakerabad, has been 
granted and consigned according to the zemn to the respectable Narain 
Chotra, the son of Tilochun Putnaik; it is ordered that he bring the said 
villages into a state of full cultivation, that he pay regularly the public 
revenues, and so exert himself that cultivation and population increase 
continually. He will appropriate to himself the russoom, russoomat 
zemindaree according to custom. 

Dated 3rd Zee IIuj 1191 IJmlee. 

Ooria and Mahratta details follow. 


Pustule addressed by the Soobadar to Narain Chotra, the 
son of Tilochun Putnaik. 

Since the office of zemindar of Pergunnah Culjooree, with the Koth 
Mool, on the removal of Magoonee Chowdree, &c., the former zemindars, 
who had fallen heavily into arrears, aud by their opperessive conduct had 
caused the ryots to abscond, was, with the view to the restoration of 
prosperity and cultivation, conferred according to the zemn on the 
above-mentioned It is now ordered that you treat the ryots well, exert 
yourself to extend cultivation, pay the Government revenue punctually, 
make good from your own funds whatever balances may accrue, and 
take effectual care to prevent the occurrence of robbery and crimes in the 
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country dependent on you ; also that no one manufactures implements 
of war within your division. You will abstain from levying any 
unauthorized abwabs. 

Dated 19th Zee Caad 1193 Urnlee. 

Ooriah and Marhratta details. 

25. On taking possession of the zemindaree it naturally became 
an object with Tilocliun Putnaik to get rid of the talookdars, or inter¬ 
mediate managers of the several principal divisions, as speedily as 
practicable, and this end lie accomplished gradually by taking advantage 
of opportunities of purchasing as t hey fell into arrears, and by measures 
of violence and intimidation. They were allowed, lmwever, in some 
cases to retain possession of a few villages in the capacity of surberakars, 
and then’ descendants will be found entered as such in Mr. Melville's 
accounts, although when that gentlemen’s settlement was formed the real 
nature of their tenure and situation was little understood. I may hero 
observe that had the talookdars in question retained the superintendence 
and management of their several divisions down to 1212 Umlee, subor¬ 
dinate to the zemindar Norain Chotra (the sou of Tilocliun Putnaik), 
they would have answered exactly to the description of talookdars with 
rights of separation, described in clauses 3 and 4, section 5, Regulation 
VIII, 1793; and they are the only ones in Orissa who would have 
fallen within the meaning of those enactments, as will appear more fully 
hereafter- In Perguunahs Saiboer and Ootikun no traces of talook¬ 
dars are now discoverable, though they probably once existed, but were 
superseded when the zemindaree sunnud was granted. Their dispos¬ 
session indeed seems to have been the uniform consequence in Cuttack 
of the creation of the zemindaree tenure, which united the powers, 
functions, and privileges of both chowdrees and canoongoes, whilst in 
Bengal they had in many places maintained their hold down to the 
period of the Decennial Settlement. I have, of course, taken due pains 
to verify the facts stated by me in this paper. In support of what I 
have advanced respecting the acqubement of the (Joordais zemindaree, 
I may quote the following passage from a letter by Mr. Trower to the 
Board, dated 22nd July, 1817:—“Narrain (Jhotra, the zemindar of 
Ooordais, and his father, were originally amils under the Mahratta 
Government, and had charge of those perguunahs which constitute the 
zemindaree, but in process of time, by. oppression and ultimately by 
paying a large sum to the Government, acquired a proprietary riy/tt 
therein.” He means that they acquired the zemindaree sunaitd. That 
any proprietary right in the soil was conferred certainly does not appear 
on the face of the grant itself; and the idea is wholly at variance with 
the fact of the manner in which the mehals and villages of Ooordais 
were held at the time, as besides the talookdaree tenures before noticed, 
it notoriously abounded with a vast number of mouroosee or hereditary 
moquddums, who each enjoyed the superintendence and management 
of his own village by a tenure, independent of the mere will and pleasure 
of the zemindar. 

26. The uniform opinion of the natives o the district being that 
the rights and functions of the Mogulbuudee zemindars and talook¬ 
dars were precisely the same, though the former title designated pro¬ 
perly the holder of an entire pergunnah, and the latter he who held a 
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certain number of villages of a pergunnali, it will be convenient to 
investigate together the claims of the persons so called to be considered 
proprietors of the soil, and the real nature of their situation and 
privileges. 

27. There exists, I think, ample ground for asserting the 
Mogul and the Mahratta talookdars who formerly managed and collect¬ 
ed the revenues of so considerable a portion of the district* with the 
designation of chowdrees and eanoongoes, were the the hereditary reve¬ 
nue and police officers of the old Hindoo Government under another 
name, differing originally little in their functions, offices, and privileges 
from the Dulberhas, the Bissooes, and Kurns of the Koordah gurhs 
or talooks in the present day. The chowdree has been generally 
off-hand assumed to have been a proprietor of land, though the word is 
obviously only a title given to the head officers (or talookdars) of a 
Pergunnah, and which in modern times has been adopted by the head 
man of nearly every hereditary art, profession, and bazaar. In the 
Bengal Regulations the term is once only used, and then in the 
sense above noticed {vide section 4, Resolution VIII, 1793). “The 
“ settlement under certain restrictions and exceptions shall be concluded 
“ with the actual proprietors of the soil of whatever denomination, whe- 
“ ther zemindars, talookdars, or chowdrees/’ Nobody, I believe, ever 
supposed for a moment that the person called canoongoe by the Moguls 
was other than a mere servant of Government, though succeeding by 
regular inheritance to his office. Rajah Toorul Mull called one class 
of the revenue officers of the Hindu administration, the Wilaity or 
country canoongoe,—at the same time that he created a new canoon¬ 
goe office to check and control them. The denomination, I think, shows 
undeniably that (as the original name Bhoee Mool imports) their 
functions and situation were regarded, understood, and continued by 
the Moguls in a light purely official. But from the reign of Akber 
down to the conquest of Orissa by the British arms, the Willaity 
eanoongoes held their talooks on precisely the same footing as the 
chowdrees, and with no distinction whatever of rights that I can dis¬ 
cover as to degree; though, perhaps, the amount of their russoom or 
perquisite may have differed To the latest p>eriod also the chowdrees 
and eanoongoes acted jointly in attesting deeds of sale by inferior 
holders, in selling portions of waste unccupied land called bunjur 
kharij jumma, in endowing temples, &c., as the agents, and with the 
virtual sanction of the ruling power, implied by the separate attestation 
of the sudder canoongoe, or his gomastah. They were ever, too, 
addressed jointly in all the firmans and grants issued by the Emperors 
and the provincial Governors. There is obviously no more reason to 
assume that the chowdrees or chiefs of pergunnahs were the proprietors 
of the land comprised in them than that the canoongoe talookdars 
were, a conclusion from which most minds would probably revolt, how¬ 
ever predisposed to see an absolute European landlord in every superior 
revenue manager connected hereditarily with the soil. 

28. Referring to the extracts of jummabundee papers submitted by 
me, it will be observed that numbers of the talookdars therein specified 

* There are 429 talooks in this district, paying a jumma of Sa, Ks. 6,25,652. The numbers of 
ehowdree and canoongoe talookdars are nearly equal j the latter rather exceed the former. 
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have the simple affix of canoongoe to their names, and their mehals are 
styled talooka canoongoe. The title of chowdree is familiar to every¬ 
body, but I was long preplexed in the endeavour to comprehend who those 
numerous zemindars could be, sometimes (where not sold out) two or 
three in a pergunnah hearing the affix of canoongoe, as Glokulanund 
Canoongoe, Itamehunder Canoongoe, Busturn Churn Maintee Canoon¬ 
goe, &c., &c. It was Vain to ask the individuals themselves for an 
explanation, the only answer obtainable being that it is an khitab 
vwuroose which their fathers bore, and the better informed natives vary 
so widely in their several accounts of old transactions, that nothing con¬ 
sistent and satisfactory could be extracted without much consideration 
and inquiry. The explanation appears to be this, that in the course of 
division of talooks by inheritance, the head of the family retained the 
title of Willaity, the most distant branches took that of canoongoe simply. 
So also in cases of sale of the talookdaree rights either of a chow¬ 
dree or Willaity canoongoe, the purchaser generally took the title 
of canoongoe. The rule was not constant, as sometimes he called him¬ 
self chowdree, and laterly all purchasers from Bengal or other districts 
preferred taking the title of zemindar. 

29. After what has been already stated, I need scarcely add that 

the Willaity canoongoes, and the canoongoes deriving their title from 
them, are the officers addressed always jointly with the chowdrees, accord¬ 
ing to the well-known form so familiar to those who have ever studied 
the sunnuds and pergunnahs of the native Government *—“ Let the 
“ mootu-suddies for present and future affairs, the chowdrees, canoongoes, 
“ moquddums, and ryots of Pergunnah-Sircar-know.” 

30. To obviate any confusion of names and employments, which 
would he fatal to a clear understanding of the subject, it is important to 
remark in this place, that besides the titular canoongoes above described, 
who were all talookdars holding on from the era of the Hindoo sov- 
reignty, there was another class of officers hearing a similar designation, 
created at the era of the Mogul settlement, viz. the sudder or chief 
canoongoes and their dependent gomastahs in each pergunnah, who 
now come forward to claim the situation under the provisions of 
Regulation V, 1816. The Ooriah revenue officers already existing 
were probably found to be possessed of too much influence and useful 
knowledge to he turned out, but under the administration of foreigners 
some check might appear necessary on their proceedings. For the 
purposes of control, therefore, and with the view to uphold the scheme 
of things introduced at the settlement of Toorul Mull, the office of 
sudder canoongoe was instituted. It may have been copied from a 
similar institution of the Hindoos, hut I cannot find any traces of it in 
the present day, unless the ameen mentioned by Mr. Forrester as the 
third in rank of the Ministers of the Rajah of Khoordah be a vestige 
of some such office under the old Raj. To fill the new office foreigners 
were introduced from Bengal, who settled with their families in the 

* In a few of the firmans issued towards the reign of Aurungzebe, the zemindars are for 
the first time mentioned after the chowdrees and canoongoes. Hut no general mention of 
zemindars is to bo found any of the sunnuds of date prior to the reign of Mahommed Shaw, 
notwithstanding that the form of address was evidently intended to include every description of 
officer and occupant of land in the pergunnahs. This remark, I believe, applies to every part of 
the country. 
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province and transmitted it for several generations to their children by 
hereditary descent, confirmed by the sunnuds of the ruling power. I 
have given in the Appendix translation of one of these sunnuds, which 
will be found to differ in few material respects from that of the zemin¬ 
dars and talookdars. Not only the four sudder canoongoes were all 
from Bengal, but more than three-fourths of their gomastahs, or 
deputies, one of whom was stationed in each pergunnah, are likewise of 
Bengalee extraction. The Ooriahs, however, were necessarily employed 
under them to write and keep accounts, and hence it has happened that 
every Bengalee deputy of the sudder canoongoe has an Ooriah assist¬ 
ant or mohurrir. It is not my intention to enter into a detail here of 
the duties of the Mogul canoongoe office. The members of it all 
refer their origin to the era of the settlement of Toorul Mull, and their 
ruckbah papers are said to be founded on a measurement and survey 
made by that Minister who introduced the 12 dustee pudkeh or mea¬ 
sure of the bigah which long obtained throughout the district, but from 
some unexplained cairse has been since changed for the 18, 20, and 24 
dustee now in general use. They retained to the last in theory the 
character of being the source to which the Hakim looked for all informa¬ 
tion respecting the land and its produce, and no bill of sale or grant of 
land of whatever description executed in the Mofussil by the oliowdrees, 
Villaity canoongoes, or moquddums, was valid without their attestation, 
as the controlling officers and confidential agents of Government; but 
it is curious to observe how, in proportion as the vigour of the old insti¬ 
tutions relaxed, they gradually exchanged their proper distinctive 
character of controllers for that of farmers and collectors of the public 
rents, to the exclusion of many of the more ancient hereditary collectors 
whose functions had before them probably undergone something of a 
similar alteration. When we first acquired the province, the sudder 
canoongoes were found entered as the talookdars of no less than 
thirty talooks paying at present a jumma of Sicca Its. 43,511, 
being in fact amongst the largest and finest estates in the district. 
Their gomastahs, too, held several valuable talooks, tuppebs, 
or turufs. Some of these may have been acquired by purchase 
and others by grant from the ruling power as the fair and avowed 
emoluments of their office. But the ordinary mode of acquisition 
was a follows : It was once a material part of the duty of the Sudder 
canoongoes and their deputies to stand responsible to Government 
for the appearance of the talookdars, in return for which obligation 
they collected the fee called dustoor zamin batta. When the talook- 
dar fell into arrears and absconded, or was unable to fulfil his engage¬ 
ments and no means were left of realizing the balance, the mehal of the 
defaulter was given up to the canoongoe if he chose to discharge 
the arrear, or was willing to undertake the management. If the 
estate thus acquired was worth retaining, it was probably never aftere 
wards relinquished ; the sudder canoongoe or his gomastah became in 
name and in fact a talookdar, obtained a talookdaree sunnud, and got 
the mehal entered as talooka sudder in such and such a pergunnah ; 
occasionally the mode of aquisition may have been of a more questionable 
nature, but I know of no well-authenticated cases of the latter descrip¬ 
tion. The same remarks apply to the mofussil deputies who held the 
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surberah of some villages as pay of their services, and often obtained 
the management of others as surberakars or talookdars on the default of 
the previous holder, to whom, if they paid the balances due, they had 
certainly a very fair claim to succeed. But it was probably in conse¬ 
quence of the frauds and abuses found inseparable from this union of two 
inconsistent offices, that the Mahrattas thought it necessary to abolish 
the sudder canoongoes in all but the name about 1198 Umlee, since 
which period, although retaining considerable influence and some in¬ 
formation, their russoom had ceased, and they were recognized only 
as talookdars possessing extensive estates on the conquest of the 
province in 1803 A.D. 

31. There were likewise sudder chowdrees in Cuttack who were 
created at the same period as the sudder canoongoes, and with the same 
view. Their russoom was very large, amounting to 5^ gundas on each 
kahun of the jumrna, or rather more than 1 and 7-10th per cent., 
which amount was divided amongst them in certain settled proportions. 
Their duties probably did not differ materially from those of the canoon¬ 
goes, though they may have some control over the police as well as in 
the Revenue Department; but the office having been many years since 
discontinued. 1 am unable to give any very satisfactory account of it. I 
observe that the sudder chowdroe is mentioned jointly with other 
chowdrees and canoongoes in some old bills of sale executed in the 
Balasore division, and it is well known that in 1165 Umlee the office 
of sudder ehowdree of the Cuttack Sircar was conferred on Pursoram 
Raee, the son of a famous Mahratta Sirdar, on the removal of Gropinder 
Raee who afterwards became sudder canoongoe. 

32. It is worthy of romai'k that the only material point connected 
with the subject of land tenures in this district on which I have found 
the testimony of the natives uniform and steady, is, that under the 
government of the Hindoo Rajahs the property in the soil of the class of 
persons answering to the modern zemindars and talookdars was wholly 
unknown. If no proprietors existed at that time, hut the whole country 
lias since become the private property of a number of great landlords, 
it may he asked at what time did their tenures originate P and where is 
the evidence either of their creation or their existence ? Such evidence, 
I apprehend, is not to be found in any known grants, enactments, or 
declarations, or in a review of the established practice of the Mogul and 
the Mahratta Governments. The sunnuds of appointment speak a very 
different language. I insert below specimens of these, and have added 
others in the Appendix. 


Sunnud of Chmdree or Grant of the Office of Choicdree. 

Sunnud of the Kkidmut Chowdraee granted to Bhagiruth, son of 
Kewul Lochun, ten biswas of Pergunnali Baloobissee, Sircar Cuttack 
one mehal, viz. Mouzah Mychung, &c. 

Since we have appointed you to the above khidmut of ehowdree, 
after consulting the chowdrees, canoongoes, moquddums, and ryots of 
the said pergunnah, it is ordered therefore that you take full and 
complete possession of your talook ; that you adopt measures forextend¬ 
ing the cultivation of the lands, keep the ryots prosperous and contented, 
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and discharge without fail the malgoozarcc of the Sircar. Dated- 

llamzaun 1142 Umlee, and having the countersignature of the mahashye 
or sudder canoongoe. 

N.B .—The zemn contains a specification of the villages included 
in this allotment, with their jumnia, viz. Mychung and 23 others 
(partly illegible). 


Saiiniid of Appointment of a Willaity Canoonyoe Taloohdnr. 

Let the amils for present and future alfairs, the chowdrees, canoon- 
goes, moquddums, ryots, and cultivators of Pergunnah Ilyaung, in 
(Sircar Budruok, know that since the khidmuti-talookdarec of Mouzah 
Byaung, &c., attached to the above pergunnah, lias, on the removal of 
Sudanund Chowdreo and ICoonwur Naik Moquddum, been restored and 
assigned as before according to the zeum to lloorlee Dhur llurriohun- 
dun, who is an excellent manager (abadau lcar khoob) and a punctual 
payer of the Government dues, he must in future discharge all the 
duties ol'his situation faithfully, pay regularly the revenue of the several 
villages hist by kist, keep the ryots happy and contented, so exert him¬ 
self that the signs of improving cultivation may be daily more and more 
perceptible, take care that ziraity land shall not become oftadeh, nor 
inferior products be sown in the place of the more valuable ones, and 
should any thefts or robberies occur, he will assist in tracing out the 
offenders and recovering the property ; he will also abstain from levying 
prohibited abwabs. You will hereafter consider the above-mentioned 
as confirmed talookdar and canoongoe willaity of the aforesaid place. 
Herein fail not 

Dated 19th of Shehr Zikaud 1153 Umlee. 


Grant by Rajah Rvgyoojee Rhoomlali , dated 1190 Umlee. 

Let the mutsuddies for present and future alfairs, the chowdrees, 
canoongoes, kliumlaits, moquddums, and ryots of Pergunnah 
Khundee Bissee in the Sircar of Cuttack, know that since the office of 
zemindar and moquddum of the Mouzahs of Toolung, &c., (khidmuti- 
zomindareeo moquddumee mouazaat oghyreh) comprised in the above 
pergunnah, has been granted and assigned by this Government to 
Juggernauth ltauj, heir apparent to Kisturn llauj,* it is desired that they 
will accordingly consider him as zemindar and moquddum, and act in 
concert with him in discharging the dues of Government and securing 
the prosperity of the country. It will be the duty of the afore¬ 
mentioned grantee to discharge the duties of his office (khidmut) with 
honesty and fidelity, to keep the ryots prosperous and contented, to exert 
himself in improving the lands, not to suffer productive land to become 
waste, nor to attempt to bring into cultivation ground that is utterly 
unfit for tillage, to pefy the public dues regularly according to the 
kistbundee, to appropriate to himself whatever profit may result from 
the management of the zemindaree and moquddumee in question, and to 
respect, the dewutter, birmotter, khyrat, and other rent-free tenures 
which have existed from ancient times. 

Dated 15th Shehr liubbee-ool-awul 1190 Umlee. 

# A Tdinguh adventurer who held the situation of ami 1 for many \e,u\s in Cuttack. 
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33. It is, of course, incumbent on those who deny the proprietary 
right in the soil of the Cuttack chowdrees, willaity canoongoes, and 
Mogulbundee zemindars, to explain what their rights and tenures really 
were. I have received very different answers and explanations from the 
few natives whose opinions I thought it worth while to ask directly on a 
question of such a nature. Some have denied distinctly their being 
proprietors. Many more, as might be expected, affirm the direct contrary, 
whilst others answer indirectly “ they were istumraree talookdars, and 
zemindars, rnaliks of the nufao noqsan, as also of bye and hibbah, 
be., they were permanent hereditary occupants, appropriated the profits 
of management to their own use, and were answerable for deficiencies 
in the revenue, and had the right of transferring their tenures by sale 
and gift. 

34. Their tenures were certainly generally heritable, though cases 
of removal were of frequent occurrence, and all the larger holders found 
it convenient to obtain a sunnud of appointment, or say of confirmation, 
on succeeding to their inheritance. The very unscrupulous manner 
in which the right of ouster was exercised by the native rulers, 
as is obvious from the frequent occurrence of the word “ tughueyyoor” 
or change in the sunnuds, might, lead to a conclusion unfavourable to 
their acknowledged title to transmit hereditarily, and furnishes, at all 
events, a strong ground of presumption that they were regarded as 
officers of trust liable to he called to account for their conduct. The 
fact likewise of the great extent to which the zemindars and talookdars 
of Cuttack had been set aside for a period of 30 or 35 by the Mahrattas 
on mere views of fiuaucial policy, argues strongly against tho existence 
of any deep feeliug iu the country that they possessed rights of 
occupancy in their mehals of a permanent and indefeasible nature. It 
would not perhaps, however, be conformable with the laws of just 
reasoning to rest any argument on the practice of a Government so 
capricious, despotic, and irregular as that of tho Mahrattas. 

35. The tenures in question were likewise to a certain extent trans¬ 
ferable by salo. It is said that the holders could then as now dispose of 
their talooks in satisfaction of private debts, hut out of a vast number or 
hills of sale collected by mo from all quarters and carefully examined, I 
have been unable to discover any instance, save one doubtful one, where 
the sale did not take place iu liquidation of balances of the public assess¬ 
ment, nominally with the free will and consent of the seller, hut obvi¬ 
ously with the interference and sanction of the aumil or hakim; and 
at all events the countersignature of the sadder canoongoe or his 
gomastah was indispensably requisite to the legality of tho transaction. 
Either a whole talook, or a specific portion comprising certain villages, 
was usually disposed of, and it is almost invariably stated, either iu the 
body of tho deed or in the separate quhz-ool-wn^ool, that the amount of 
purchase-money having been realized, has been paid into the treasury 
of the fotedar in discharge of arrears. I think it extremely probable 
from a variety of circumstances that this right of sale on the part of the 
talookdars originated under the Mogul Government. It was an obvious 
and natural resource for realizing balances which might accrue on the 
heavier regular assessment of the new administration, and may have 
been encouraged or introduced entirely with that view. Its effects 
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would naturally be to give the talookdars a firmer title of property in 
their situations than they had enjoyed under the Hindoo Rajahs, and 
the feeling of the country seems to incline to the opinion that some 
change of- this nature took place under the Moguls favourable to the 
interests of the superior holders. 

36. The talookdars not only sold their rights in their whole divi¬ 
sion or a specified portion of it, but they likewise in instances innu¬ 
merable disposed of small parcels of land free of rent comprised 
within their talooks. It is of importance to attend to the circum¬ 
stances of this second description of sale. The ground sold invariably 
professed to be waste, unoccupied, and unassessed, of the description 
called “ bunjur kharij jumma.” When only a few beegahs or goonts 
were disposed of, the talookdar executed the bill of sale himself, taking 
care, however, to procure the attestation of the gomastah of the sudder 
canoongoe for the security of the purchaser. As long as he paid his 
revenue punctually no questions were asked, but whenever a failure 
or a hustabood management took place, these tenures became the sub¬ 
ject of scrutiny and inquiry, and if it was found that good land had 
been assigned instead of ground of inferior quality, the grant would 
be either resumed or made subject to a full assessment. But whenever 
a large quantity was to be alienated as one or two battees, we find the 
chowdrees and canoongoes of the pergunnah standing forth in their 
joint capacity, with the addition sometimes of the moquddums, lending 
collectively their sanction to the alienation, and by this act evincing 
strongly, as it appears to me, the officiality of their tenure as the per¬ 
gunnah superintendents and collectors. The same observations exactly 
apply to the grants of small portions of waste land made in favour of 
brahmins, or as religious endowments. It was jesuitically argued 
before me a few days since by the defendant, (an auction purchaser,) 
in a suit for recovery of possession of rent-free land, where the plain¬ 
tiff rested his claim a good deal on a grant executed by the chow¬ 
drees and canoongoes of the pergunnah jointly, attested by the 
separate signature of the sudder canoongoe) “ How can the deed 
“ be valid, for the land is stated to lay in the talooka which I 
“ have bought, and what could the chowdrees, canoongoes, and other 
“ talookdars of the pergunnah have to do with my predecessor and 
“his estate, of which he was sole proprietor, that they should join in 
“ granting any portion away ?” But the fact is rindeniable, that such 
deeds are to be met with in hundreds on the records of the Collector’s 
office, and in possession of the holders of rent-free and khureedugee 
tenures. The following deeds, translated from the Persian, illustrate 
the observations contained in the two last paragraphs:— 

Sale of a Chowdree's Talook attested by the Seal of the Cazee (Bengalee) 
Signature of the Sudder Canoongoe's Gomastah. 

I, who am Riittuu Mun Gujinder Chowdree, son of Hurdee Ram 

Gujinder Chowdree, son of-inhabitant of Mouzah Shamsoon- 

derpore, in Pergunnah Byaung Sircar Budruck. Since I am altogether 
unable to pay the balances due from the four biswa talook, including 
Mouzahs Skamsoonderpore, &c., in the above pergunnah, and have 
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been placed in confinement on that account by the Olidedar Mirza Ben¬ 
gal li Beg, I do of my own free will and consent sell for the sum of 
104 K. 10 P. as per margin to Rasbeharee Mahapater, son of Oordhub 
Nurrinder Kao, son of Moorlee Dhur Huri-ielmnder, inhabitant of 
raouzah Byaung, pergunuiih Byaung, the aforesaid four biswa talook, 
together with the duff nr cliowdreo which I have held to this day in 
proprietary possession [kiala hazul youra dur tulit tusroof malikaneh 
mi dasht], Let the purchaser as long as he lives, and after him his 
sons and his son’s sons, exert themselves in bringing the same into 
cultivation and be careful to discharge the Government dues. He will 
enjoy the profits and make good any losses that may ensue. Neither I, 
nor my heirs, nor my brothers, nor their heirs, will hereafter have 
any right or title in the talook Should any one advance a claim, it 
will be false and unfounded. This is written as a sunnud kobaleh 
talookdaree [or deod of sale of a talookdaree.] Dated 28th of the 
month Kubbee-ool-awul 1108 ITmloe. 

Two mouzahs and Id biswas, mokurreeruqba. 

Arazee Buttees . . . . 540 2 12 0 

Sn. Rg. AG. C. 

Mokurrureo Timka Kuqmeo . . Ks. 007 11 0 0 

Jumma Kemal Cowrees .. K 547 4 0 0 

Kahuna P. G. C. 

Kyottee . , . . . . 524 5 0 0 

Moojraee . . . . . . -2 15 0 0 

Total 2 mouzahs 13 biswas, and the duffer of 4 biswas of the 
pergunnah, viz. Sbamsoonderpore, 1 nmuzah, Kath Moonda, 1 mouzah; 
Kistmut Ilusanabah, 8 biswas; Kismut Koopa, 5 biswas. 

Deed of Sale of port ion of a Talook of Wide n't// Canoo/ujoe. 

Purchaser Meer Ivumal-ood-deen, son of Meer Moosabit, son of 
Mcer Umad; seller Juggornath Maintee, son of Muliee Maintee, 

Canoongoo Willaity of Porgunnah Coordais, in the Sircar of Cuttack. 
Since I, the seller, have to this day held the whole and entire talook¬ 
daree and willaity canoongoesliip of Mouzah Jinkar Sowanlo, in the 
above pergunnah, my talooka (talooka bundeh ki dur tuht o tusurroof 
malikaneh, khood dasht) in full proprietary possession, I now sell the 
same, with all the rights and privileges appertaining thereto, as meel, 
hireeq, ashjar, ahjar, &c., &c., of my own free consent, for the sum of 
one hundred kahuns of eowrees, a fair and even price, to the above- 
mentioned purchaser. Having received the amount, I have paid it into 
tlie treasury of the fotedar of the pergunnah in discharge of my 
balances. Let the purchaser cultivate the above village, pay the public 
dues, and bring it under his talookdaree and canoongoe management 
(bu talookdaree of canoongoe khood uml numoodeh). Neither I nor 
my heirs will hereafter have any claim. 

One mouzah. 

Mokurruree Iluqba Arazee Battees ... ... 113 0 0 

Ditto Tunklia Ruqmee ... Sa. Rs. 273 0 0 

Ditto Jumma lxuiual Cowrees ,, ,, 007 0 0 
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Price of Talookdaree and Willaity ) T r , , nA .. . 

Canoongoeship, to be separated J Kahuns 100 0 0 
from the talooka of the seller Jugernnatli Maintee, and entered 
talooka mnzkooree. Dated loth Showal 1132 Umlee. 

_ On the hack the chehreh bundee, or descriptive roll of the seller, 
is given. 


as a 


Deed of Sale, of Ground. 

I, who am Sudannnd Mahapater, son of Gropee Mahapater, son of 
Moorley Mahapater, chowdrees of Pergunnah Byaung, in the sircar of 
Budruck, in the full possession of my senses, of my own free consent, 
declare that I have sold a parcel of about 11 beegahs 19-12 of land 
bunjur hhurij jumrna 26 dustee measurement on the ruqba of Mouzah 
Dhurinkuntpore, my talooka (or dependent on me), which, as specified 
below, has to this day been in my possession, with everything on and 
belonging to it, to the revered Saeed-ood-deen Mahommed, for the 
sum of Sicca Its. 19-3, the fair and current price. Let him dispose 
of it as he likes; should the hakim ever claim a jumrna from it, I 
will be answerable. 

Here follows a specification of boundaries. Dated 10th Beieb 
1144 Umlee. 


Deed granting Ground free of rent by Talookdars of a Pergunnah 

jointly. 

We, who are Futteh Khan Chowdree, Bamdoe Canoongoe, and 
Kishen Canoongoe, zemindars of Pergunnah Saeed Abad in the Sircar 
of Cuttack, declare as follows:—Since Bishnoo Churn Doss Birjabash.ee, 
inhabitant of Mouzah Nujal, in Pergunnah Deogaon Bissee, has no means 
of subsistence and is unable to give food to the numerous fakirs and 
byshnoos who are constantly resorting to him, and thereby suifers 
extreme distress, we have therefore of our own accord and free will 
appointed 7 battees 7 beegahs 11 ghoonts arazee bunjur kharij 
jumrna, from the ruqba of the rnouzahs attached to our talooks as 
below, to be hereafter held by him as khyrat. Let the above men¬ 
tioned take possession of the land and bring into cultivation and 
expend the profits in maintaining himself and other fakirs and 
byshnoos. Should we or our heirs ever attempt to resume it, may we 
go to hell. This is given as a sunnud khyrat. 

Here follows a specification of the villages in each talook from 
which the land was granted. Dated 16th Jumad-ool-awul 1155 U ml ee. 


Another Selling ditto. 

We, who are Jye Kishen Bae Canoongoees Sudder, Bamchunder 
Bhooyan Canoongoe Willaity, Deen Mohammed Chowdree, and Sirdar 
Puttee, Chundoo Naik, Ilajib Naik, &c., moquddums of Pergunnah 
Sunnawut, in the Sircar of Budruck, declare, as follows:—Since about 
1 battee 8 beegahs 12 ghoonts of land, on the ruqba of Mouzahs Khun- 
clibra, Pustapore, and Mudial, our talooks had become entirely waste 
and deserted [wyran oftadeli], we have measured out the same with 
the authorized pudkeh, and have sold it for the sum of Sicca Bs. 35 to 
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the respected Sir Must Khan according to legal forms. Let the afore¬ 
named Khan take possession of the same and proceed to establish 
garden and putna with tho fullest confidence and security. Neither we 
nor our heirs will ever hereafter have daveo dukhl or liuq ot any sort 
in the above-mentioned parcel of ground. Dated the lith Sawal 
1121 Umlee. 

Here follows the usual chuckbundee. 


Deed of Sale of the Zemindaree of a Village. 

I, who am Busuut Rae, son of Sudashib Rae, son of Jeet Rae, 
inhabitant of Kusbeli, Pergunnah Hurrihurpore, in the Sircar of 
Cuttack, in the full possession of my senses, declare in this raujlis that 
the zemindaree and talookdaree and moquddumee of Mouzah Naroo, 
in Pergunnah Athaees, has been heretofore in my possession (dur taht 
i bundoli). Being unable from land falling out of cultivation to pay the 
public assessment, I have of my own freo consent disposed of the 
zemindaree of the said mouzah for the sum of 500 kahuns of cowrees 
to Luchmun Rae, sou of liur Rae, son of Baboo Rae, and have 
received the amount from the tehvil of Narain Dutt Gundooah. Let 
the purchaser take possession of the zemindaree, &c., of the above 
mouzah, the Bhagat, Khanabaree (or Dehee) land, the cocoanut plan¬ 
tations, &c., whatever in short attaches to it, and exerting himself to 
extend cultivation, and lot him pay regularly the Government dues. 
Neither 1 nor my heirs will hereafter advance any claim on the above 
mouzah. This is given as a kobaleh and kubzool wusool. Dated 
Rubee-ool-awul 1208 Umlee. 

37. Tho genuineness of the deeds of the sale given above and of 
others inserted in the Appendix, does not admit of question, and from 
the frequent recurrence in them of the words “ tusurroof malikaneh,” 
or proprietary possession, as well as from the fact of inheritance and 
transfer by sale, the parties must be admitted to have enjoj'od, accord¬ 
ing to the sense of the country, a title of property in what the// inherited 
and sold. The thing transferred in the documents which I have exhibited 
is clearly defined to be the talookdaree and zemindaree, with the profits 
and perquisites attachiifg, or in other words, the right of management 
of the former holder with tho advantages and privileges incidental 
thereto. I would dwell particularly on tho striking circumstance 
mentioned in the first bill of the chowdree selling his dufter, together 
with the talookdaree, and the cauoongeo his canoongoe willaity, or 
willaity canoougoeship, so strongly indicative of a tenure merely official 
and of a right of property extending to the office or situation only. 
So the person who disposes of the zemindaree, talookdaree, and 
moquddumee of the village in the last deed, meant of course only the 
transfer the fullest title of independent management, unencumbered by 
any possible claim of other managers, with the advantages attaching. 
If the whole lands of the village themselves had been sold, what could 
be the use or object of so much circumlocution ? 

38. After all, however, it is upon these bills of sale that the best 
and perhaps the only at all sound argument in favour of the idea of 
ownership in tho soil might be founded by those who are in the habit of 
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viewing Asiatic institutions through the medium of European notions, 
without adverting to the origin, history, and former condition of the per¬ 
son to whom they assign the title of landlord. The kobalehs are not 
always drawn out with the clearness and precision of those which I have 
translated, and some may he met with which admit of the construction 
that village or villages are actually sold, and not the talookdaree right 
alone. Then, again, the word milik 11 purchased from the former maliks 
naturally suggests the translation proprietor. I am satisfied, however, 
that a collation of a number of such documents, and a due considera¬ 
tion of their whole scope and tenor, as well as of the clear and positive 
meaning of those which are the most formal and authentic, fully warrant 
the construction which I have adopted; and with respect to the word 
malik, I am equally persuaded that it refers merely to the sjoecies of 
possession—a proprietary and disposable one, in contradistinction to 
one which is held at the will of another, and not transferable, like that 
of a mere gomastah entrusted with a temporary management. In 
Eastern countries every head of a department or office is called the 
malik thereof, a word which denotes the extensive powers and control 
exercised by him in regard to it. It is a common form of expression 
with the natives of this district, speaking of the two principal officers 
of the old dynasty, to say that the dewan was malik of the moo Ik or 
revenues of the country, and the bukshee malik of the fouj or army. 
To insist on so obvious and familiar an idiom might seem idle and 
superfluous if it were not that a peculiar meaning has been always 
attached to the word malik when applied to the hereditary revenue 
officers of the country, which, to say the least, is not a necessary one. 

39. A consideration of the rights and predicament of the moqud- 
dums of Cuttack, and the Bhooees and Pudbans of the southern 
pergunnahs, will throw further light on the question so imperfectly 
discussed in the preceding paragraphs. 

40. I mentioned in the commencement of my report the muzkooree 
moquddiims as a very numerous class who paid the revenues* of their 
villages direct to the aumils of the Mahratta Government, and who 
became proprietors and zemindars on entering into enagements with 
the British collectors. The term muzkooree means simply specified or 
recorded, and was applied to those moquddums who had been sepa¬ 
rated from the control of the talookdars, and were allowed to engage 
direct with the officers of Government. Separations took place most 
commonly on complaint being preferred by a number of moquddums 
of intolerable oppression exercised by the talookdars of a pergunnah. 
Sometimes they were made as a matter of favor to an individual who 
could pay, or had in some way recommended himself, and sometimes 
to suit the views of the Hakim in forming new mehals, the rents of 
which were assigned to the Meersamanee, Khaungee, Jamdarkanah, 
and other State departments. 

41. The pleasure of the talookdars was very little consulted in 
these cases, especially when their exactions and abuses had attracted 
the notice of the ruling power, and occasioned the separations, but 


* Seven hundred and thirty separate mouzahs and kismuts of ditto were entered in the Mar* 
hatta accounts, paying at present a ju nun a of Sicca Rs. 2,17,194. It may safely be stated that 
fully four-fifths of these were engaged for and managed by the muzkooree moquddums. 
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they were often allowed to collect their russoom as before. The cir¬ 
cumstance of becoming muzkooree, although a valuable and important 
privilege, did not substantially alter the nature of the moquddumee 
tenure. The predicament of the separated and subordinate heads of 
villages may, therefore, without any confusion be investigated together. 

42. There are three classes of moquddums or chiefs of villages 
known in Cuttack—the mouroosee or hereditary; the khureedadar, or 
he who purchased an hereditary moquddummee from the talookdar, 
or moquddum; and the zatee moquddum, elected by the people of a 
village as their representative, or appointed by the zemindar as an 
officer on his part to superintend the collections and cultivation of one 
or more mouzahs. The order in which I have written them describes 
the gradation of their numbers, the first class being the most numerous, 
and the last by far the least so ; I doubt the existence of moquddums 
appointed temporarily by the zemindar, excepting under our Govern¬ 
ment. 

43. In all the revenue arrangements of this province under its 
native rulers, the hereditary moquddums, whether holding originally 
or by purchase from others, ever occupied a most prominent place- In 
respect to their particular villages, they enjoyed nearly the same rights 
and exercised in a subordinate capacity the same functions as the 
talookdar did in his whole t.alook or circle of villages, or the zemindar 
in his zemindaree, Generally they were assisted in keeping the 
accounts of their villages by a bhoee or karjee, as the chowdree 
talookdar was originally by the bhoee mool or head accountant of 
the division, afterwards the willaity canoongoe. The village 
chowkyah stood in the same relation to the moquddum that the khun- 
dait or sirdar police officer did to the chiefs of the larger division. 
Throughout the Mogulbundee the villages were divided generally into 
two great classes,* moquddummee and pahikast; the former held by 
the hereditary moquddum, who paid the jumma assessed on the village 
through the superior holder, to whose orders and control he was 
subject in matters of police and other duties; the latter held hustabood 
by the talookdar, and managed with the assistance of the accountant, 
who, perhaps, farmed it as a serberakar. As the practice of selling 
shares was frequent, we sometimes find five, six, or seven moquddums 
managing jointly the same mouzah, but dividing the profits and pay¬ 
ing the jumma in shares well understood by themselves. 

44. The chowdree and canoongoe talookdars exercised a certain 
power of creating the moquddumee tenure by sale. Whether they 
could constitute these rights in their pahikast villages I am not fully 
aware, hut it was the ordinary mode of resettling a Wyranee village, 
which either never had a moquddum, or when he had absconded or 
demised without heirs, to sell the moquddumee of it for a small sum 
by a regular qobaleh, hearing the seal of the cauzee and the counter¬ 
signature of the sudder canoongoe or his agent. This practice seems 
in favor of the opinion entertained by some that all moquddumee 
rights were derived originally from the circumstance of the moquddum 
having been instrumental in founding and settling his village. The 

* I cannot state the proportion accurately, but from such papers as I have examined should be 
inclined to say that from one-third to one-lialf, and often more, of the villages were moquddumee. 
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power of selling as above, if not restricted to oases where the talookdar 
was unable to pay his revenue, and wished to restore a deserted village 
to a state of cultivation, must have been at least very rarely exercised 
under any other circumstances, as all the bills of sale of moquddumees 
that I have seen, specify the accumulation of arrears which the 
defaulter was unable to discharge as the cause of sale. It has been some¬ 
times argued that the only moquddums who can plead any right 
whatever to hold their villages independent of the will and pleasure 
of the zemindar, even on the most imperfect proprietary title, are those 
who acquired their tenures by purchase. Moquddums of this class 
have certainly the best chance of establishing their claims in the 
adawlut, as the qobalehs which they can produce are an excellent 
answer to the zemindar (heir or successor of the seller) who denies 
their having any rights; but it appears to me that the whole reason of 
the thing, the sense of the people, and the mass of positive evidence 
to the contrary, forbid any such narrow view of the origin and pre¬ 
valence of the moquddumee tenure in Cuttack. 

45 The natives of this district have still unquestionably a deep- 
rooted feeling that the hereditary or malik moquddums had rights 
which ought not to have been suffered to pass away unnoticed and 
unprovided for. They are emphatically called wutundars and booniyad 
walas; their jaghoer or nankar lands are in many parts termed 
pitraleh or anoestorial, and what is of more importance than names, 
the fact cannot be denied that they exercised precisely the same rights 
iu selling or mortgaging the whole or a part of their moquddumee, in 
creating the khureedaghee tenure on a small scale, and granting 
inconsiderable portions of charity lands, as the talookdars did, though 
the countersignature of the latter to their qobalehs was, perhaps, neces¬ 
sary. In the bills of sale, too, disposing of a moquddumee, all the 
rights arising from the village management, the perquisites on pasture 
grounds, gardens, fisheries, timber, &c., taxes on trades, &c., are trans¬ 
ferred as fully and absolutely as on the sale of a talookdaree. The 
hereditary moquddums if now asked how they can prove that they 
have any rights, will answer, “ our moquddumee tenure is mouroosee. 
We have inherited it from our ancestors from time immemorial. We 
have transferred and bought shares. We have sold pieces of ground 
and granted land free of rent. The khureedadars and khyratdars 
are forthcoming. Let them be asked from whom they obtained their 
land.” I subjoin deeds of sale iu illustration of my argument. 

Sale of a Moquddumee. 

I, who am Bynsee Sawunt Singhar, son of Dasruttee ditto, son of 
Inderjeet ditto, moquddum of Mouzah Isaupore, under the talooka of 
J ugganathpersaud in the Sircar of Budruck : since I have hitherto held 
the moquddumee of the above mouzah in full proprietary possession (dur 
taht o tusurroof malikaneh khood dashtum), but am now unable to pay 
the public revenue assessed thereon; therefore of my own free will, in 
full possession of my senses, I sell the moquddumee of the above 
mouzah for the sum of 421 kahuns of cowrees to Issun Sawunt, son 
of Bhagirutte Sawunt, son of Bynsee Sawunt, moquddum of Dewul De- 
hee in the above talook. Having received the purchase-money, 1 have 
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paid it iuto the talivil of Hurree Sahoo, fotodar of the above talook, 
I hereby declare that let tho purchaser talcing possession of the moqud- 
dumee of the above village, exert himself with full confidence in the 
cultivation of it and pay the Government dues. Neither I, nor my 
brethren, nor my heirs will hereafter advance any claims thereon. 


This is given as 

a sunnud kobaleh moquddumee. 





One mouzah. 




Moqurruree 

Arazee 

.. 107 

12 

0 

Ditto 

Tunkhah Buqmee, Its. 

.. 203 

8 

0 

Ditto 

Jumma Kumal, Khs. 

.. 151 

12 

0 

Eyottee 


.. 145 

10 

0 

Mujraee 

. 

6 

2 

0 


Kahuns, Cowrecs 

.. 151 

12 

0 


Dated 21st Bamzan 1178 Urnlee. 


Deed of Sa/c of a Moquddumee by a To/ookdctr. 

I, who am Gokulamiud Maintee, son of Nityanund Mainteo, son 
of Sirnebaus Mainteo, canoongoe willaity of Pergunnah Matkudna- 
ghur, in the full possession of my senses declare that since Mouzah 
liulrampore in my talook has become waste and fallen out of culti¬ 
vation, and boing unable to pay the public revenue assessed on it, I 
have therefore of ray own free will and consent sold the moquddumee 
of the said mouzah for 55 kahuus of cowrecs to Bulboo Sahoo, son of 
Aucoor Sahoo, and having received the purchase-money, havo paid it 
into the tahvil of Sreo Earn Sahoo Mahajun, on the part of Gooroo 
I’ershad Ohdedar, in liquidation of the balances due from the Paikasht 
villages of my talook. Let tho above purchaser take possession of 
the said village with all rights and appurtenances thereto, julkar, 
bagliat, and kool huboobat (taxes), and cultivate it properly, paying 
the Government revenue through me (shamilat). Neither I nor my 
heirs will ever advance any claims upon the moquddumee of the above 
village. 

Dated 1205 Umlee. 


Sale of Ground by a Moquddmn. 

I, who am Baindeo Punda, son of Bykuntli Punda, moquddum 
of Mouzah Patpore, in Pergunnah Asseressur Bissee, Sircar of Cuttack, 
declare that in the full possession of my senses I have sold 1 beegah 
17 ghoonts and 6 biswas of land “ hunjur kharij jinnma” on tho 
ruckbah of the above mouzah, 20 dusteo measure, bounded as below, 
of which I hold proprietary possession, for the sum of 17 kahuns 
6 puns of cowrees, to Sheikh Nusser Oollah, son of Sheikh Qasirn, and 
having received tho amount, have paid it in, in liquidation of the 
balances due from the said village. Let the purchaser tako possession 
of the ground and bring it into cultivation. Neither I nor my heirs 
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will over advance any claims to the same. Should the hakim hereafter 
offer any objections, I will pledge myself to become responsible and 
settle the matter. This is given as a sunnud bye nameh. 

Here follows specification of boundaries. 

Dated 25th liubbee-ool-awul 1150 Umlee. 


46. The words “tusurroof malikaneh,’’ it will be observed from the 
above and the documents in the Appendix, are used as frequently by 
the selling moquddum in reference to what ho sells, as by the talook- 
dar, although avowedly subordinate to a superior holder of the latter 
description, as in the case of Bynsce Sawunt. The words, I am per¬ 
suaded should be understood as descriptive of the sort of tenure of the 
moquddum—one enjoyed by ancient prescriptive usage, constituting a 
title of right, and not one which is dependant on the will of another, 
and cannot be transferred; as expressing “ dakU-mnlihanch ,” in short, 
in contradiction to “ dukhl bu soovut i gomask'h or moostajir.” The 
thing sold is in general stated with great clearness in the body of the 
deed to be the moquddumee or ehiefship of the village. But hero too 
the same ambiguity often occurs as was noticed in respect to the sale of 
a portion of a talook. Indeed, the bills of sale executed by mo- 
quddums admit of being construed much more frequently than those 
of the talookdar, to imply that the village was actually sold, instead 
of merely the hereditary title of management. In the decision of the 
Sudder Dewanny Adawlut in the case of Runglal Chowdreo, appellant, 
Ramanath Das, respondent, it is stated that the moquddums of Behar 
appear to have exercised a full right of property in selling the lands of 
their “ moquddumee villages .’jj Unfortunately for the cause of perspi¬ 
cuity, the Persian word “ moquddumee” may be used both adjoctively 
and substantively, but on considering closely a point of so much 
importance to the right determination of the question, as that of the 
thing actually sold, it is of the last importance to discriminate whether 
the moquddumee of the village or the moquddumee village is tire pro¬ 
perty usually disposed of. In the Cuttack bills of sale certainly, 
wherever the two words do occur together, moquddumee is to be trans¬ 
lated as a substantive, the difference laying in its preceding or following 
the word mouzah. I need not specify that moquddumee i mouzali 
signifies tho moquddumee or ehiefship of a village, and mouzah i mo¬ 
quddumee a village of tho moquddumee class, or one which has a 
moquddum. On the whole, I am firmly persuaded that the muzkooree 
moquddums, or headmen who were admitted to engage as malikan 
zemeen in 1212 and 1213, had no title to be considered proprietors of 
the soil in the sense which wo attach to the term; but they had, I 
think, rather a better claim to that distinction than the talookdars. It 
is evident that the interest of each moquddum in the village under him 
was greater than that of the talookdar of the division [their russoom 
1 believe calculated on the jumma were nearly equal], although the 
talookdar having authority over and collecting his dues from a number 
of moquddums, checking their accounts, and having besides under his 
own management several pahikast villages, was an officer of higher 
rank and more extended emoluments, an upper link in the chain of 
dependence, which reached from the prince to the peasant. At all 
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events, if we consider that the thing sold always was the actual village 
or villages, and not merely the right of managing with the advantages 
incidental thereto, and thence infer a property in the soil, we are 
brought to this dilemma that the talookdars and moquddums were 
constantly proprietors of the same subject matter, the fact being incon- 
testible that there existed from time immemorial some three, four, or 
more moquddums on nearly every talook of the Mogulbundee, possess¬ 
ing the xights of sale and inheritance described. Such a conclusion 
would be an absurdity, but there is none in considering them both to 
have possessed certain rights and official duties and emoluments in 
regard to the same land or villages. What the exact nature of these 
rights was will he particularized more fully below. Thus far I have 
confined myself to the endeavour to sho w that they did not amount to 
a title of property in the soil. 

47. It will be useful to notice in this place the light in which 
moquddums were viewed by the officers employed in making the first 
settlement of this district under British administration. The Persian 
records of the settlements of 1212 and 1213 contain absolufely 
nothing but taahoods and kubooliats, with a few brief roobakarees. 
Amongst the English correspondence I find the following scattered 
passages, which show the general existence of moquddums at that 
era, with some sort of rights, though they do not explain very 
satisfactorily what those rights were. In all the proclamations of the 
first Commissioners, zemindars, moquddums, and khuuclaits are always 
mentioned together as the parties under engagements for the pay¬ 
ment of revenue, the peculiarly appropriate term talookdar being 
rarely or never used. In a letter signed by Mr. Melville, dated 31st 
October 1809, it is stated —■“ The system which I intended to have 
“ adopted is, that in the business of realizing the collection of the 
“ Government revenue, the different classes called zemindars or heredi- 
“ tary landholders, khundaits or hereditary officers of police in charge 
“ of paiks, and moquddums or hereditary head ryots of villages, 
“ should each, until further orders, perform their customary duties and 
“ receive their respective dues. Of the respective duties of the above- 
“ mentioned class it may be sufficient to notice that it is the business of 
“ the zemindar, when required to do so, to make all his ryots bring 
“ their rents to the representative of Government. It is the duty of the 
“ khundait to seize, on the application of the zemindar, a refractory 
“ ryot that is in balance, and it is the duty of the moquddum to he 
“ present when the different ryots are paying their rents.” Mr. 
Ilnnter, Collector of the Southern division, in a report dated March 
2nd, 1804, says:—“There seems to be very little distinction between 
“ the zemindar and moquddum. The latter is an agent or representative 
of the former, having the charge of one of the villages of such zemin- 
“ dars as possess more than one, and being accountable to Government 
“ for the collections made in that village which he has rented from 
“ Government. Both situations are hereditary, and the person in charge 
“ of the village, whether zemindar or moquddum, retains in his own 
“ right one-twentieth part of the produce of the lands attached to it. The 
“ remainder is divided into equal portions, one of which becomes the 
“ property of Government, and the other is allotted to the cultivator of 
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“ the ground. If the zemindar prefers paying in kind instead of 
“ money, Government receives one-eighth addition of the remaining half.” 
Mr. Groeme observes in a letter dated 8tli January 18!>5—“During the last 
“ 30 or 35 years the Mahrattas have collected-the revenues of that per- 
“ gunnah (Saibeer) through an amil, the same as they collected those of 
“ most other zemindars in the province, that is, from the moquddums.” 
There is a perwannah and roobokaree of Mr. Ker’s on record in 1804, 
addressed to the sudder canoongoe, the ehowdrees and canoongoes of the 
Budruck Sircar, in which it is stated that although he had taken engage¬ 
ments from them as zemindars of their several talooks, yet notwithstand¬ 
ing they had failed in the discharge of the public dues, and were trying 
to defraud Government by giving in false accounts; that the moqud¬ 
dums, their shikmees (dependant holders), they must be aware, had 
come forward generally throughout the division, and were anxious to 
engage at a higher jumma; and therefore, unless they abstained from 
their present courses, he should feel himself obliged to adopt a different 
system of management. 

48. In discussing the former history and revenue management of 
the country, one is naturally tempted to look to the state of things in 
Khoordah, as calculated to afford some insight into the Hindoo notions 
of property in the soil, and to reflect light in consequence on the Mogul 
institutions, which there is every reason to believe were derived chiefly 
from the system found ah-eady existing in the country. It is well 
known that Khoordahs with the four adjacent pergunnahs—Limbaee, 
Raining, Serrain, and Chowheescoodh—formed the last portion of the 
Raj of Orissa, left to the heirs and representatives of its ancient 
sovereigns, who were allowed to retain possession of this corner with the 
titles of Maharajah and zemindar. The four pergunnahs having been 
separated from the control of the Rajahs in 1168 IJmlee, or upwards 
of 60 years ago, by the Mahratta Soobadar Sheo Bhut Santia, they pre¬ 
sent a less perfect specimen of Hindoo revenue management. In 
Khoordah, of which the Rajahs were allowed to retain undisturbed 
possession down to 1212 IJmlee, it is natural to suppose that they should 
have upheld or have introduced on a reduced scale a system of manage¬ 
ment something resembling that adopted by their ancestors throughout 
the whole province. We must consult the example of Khoordah, however, 
with considerable reservations, making large allowances for the altered 
circumstances in the history and condition of its rulers. In proportion 
as the Rajahs were straitened, oppressed, and harrassed by their power¬ 
ful neighbours, they seem to have become tyrannical and oppressive; 
rights were trampled under foot, and the people sacrificed to the neces¬ 
sities of their rulers, and the indispensable object of maintaining a 
large army of paiks and other military retainers. Mr. Forrester has 
noticed the proceedings of the Khoordah Rajahs in breaking up and 
dismembering all the ancient khundaitees left under their control, 
which they were strong enough to meddle with. The same authority 
characterizes the system of management pursued by them iu latter 
times as marked by the greatest violence and rapacity. 

49, In Khoordah there is nothing like a property in the soil to 
be traced on the part of the subject. Mr. Wilkinson seems to consider the 
thanee ryot even as a mere tenant at the will of a superior, having no 



permanent and prospecti ve title of occupancy. The Pudhans and Bhooees, 
or heads of villages and accountants, both in Khoordah and the neigh¬ 
bouring pergunnahs, have been always considered from the beginning 
[save in one instance] mere officers of the Itaj ah, depending on his will 
and pleasure, though for tho most part succeeding hereditarily to their 
offices. The Dulbehras or heads of gurhs, alia* talooks, and tho different 
descriptions of Kura called Bhoee Mool, Bytkurn, Kotkurn, and 
generally Set or Chit-Kura, are clearly to bo viewed in the same light. 

The sentiments of the first collectors respecting the former class of 
officers will he found in the following passage :—Mr. Hunter, Collector 
of the Southern division, states in a letter dated 21st October 1084— 
“ The four pergunnahs come under the denomination of Rajwareh, the 
“ Rajah of Khoordah being proprietor of the land, and the revenues 
“ paid direct to Government by Bhooees and Pudhans appointed by 
‘ the Rajah.” Mr. Grconio in his report on tho settlement for 1212 
TImlee, observes : —“ The Pudhans of Pergunnah Limbaee received from 
“the former Government one beegah of land in twenty for superintend- 
“ ing tho collection of the revenue. They are willing to engage, but as 
“ by making engagements with them proprietary rights would be con- 
“ferred, I recommend that the pergunnah be held khas.” 

50. I cannot discover that the Dulbehras and the Kurns ever sold 
their situations, or any- part of the jagheer land or russoom attaching 
thereto. In many of their functions they answer closely to the officers 

desei’ibed in paragraph-to have been vested with the superintendence 

and management of the police and revenue of tire old Hindoo divi¬ 
sions of the Mogulbundee, though the title of Dulbehra or chief 
of landed militia gives a new character to the head class. The sunnuds 
and perwannahs of the old Rajahs still extant on matters connected 
with land are addressed always to tire Sot-Kurns and Dulbehras of 
Gurh so and so, and the Pudhans and Bhooees of village so and so, in 
the style of Mogul firmans addressed to the chowdrees and canoou- 
goes, who most probably copied the form from the Hindoos, as they 
could have had nothing of the kind in their own country. 

51. The Pudhans and Bhooees were constantly in the habit, and 
are perhaps to this day, of selling shares or the whole of their Pudha- 
nee and Bhooee Pun, Blioooe Giri or office of accountant The sanction 
of the Rajah or his Dewaii was perhaps necessary, but this was never 
refused, or might be always purchased. I annex translations of two 
Kiria Puturs, or deeds of sale, one by a Pudhan, the other by a 
Bhooee. They are curious and moreover instructive in two points of 
view. No body, I presume, will argue that these avowed officers of the 
Rajah sold the village in any instaiico. The deeds specify clearly that 
the Pudhanee and Bhooee Giri, with the Ilita and profits attaching, 
were the only thing disposed of. Why should a different construction 
he given to the talookdaree and moquddumee sales ? Further, we find 
persons of a subordinate rani;, nnieenalli/ understood to hold the manage¬ 
ment of land by n tenure merely official, inheriting such office and 
disposing of tho same by sale under certain restrictions. Why shorild 
the exercise of similar privileges be considered any necessary proof of a 
property in the soil on the part of the corresponding classes of 
managers, and their superiors in another part of the district ? 
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jDeed of Sale by Padhtuis of Monzah Odeypore In Pergunnah Lunbace , 

\Ooriaf 

Dated Wednesday, 27th Assin, in the 43rd Ank or year of the 
reign of Rajah Boer Kishore Deo Maharajah. 

We four persons, Dhurnee Das, Koorneo Das, Kesub Das, and 
Seba D;is, Pudhans of mouzah Odeyporo in Pergmmah Linrbaee, 

]laving this day received from Kislien Patjooseo Mahapater, inhabitant 
of Putua Kislien Sarnnpore Hat Delang, in the above pergunnah, the 
sum of Rs. 7G-8 in cowrees, or at the current rate of exchange of 2k-4p. 
per rupee, altogether 172 kahuna, which is a fair price, execute the 
following deed of sale. We sell to you our pudhanee or right of 
management (huk-i-serberak) iu the whole of the said village of Odey¬ 
poro, the ruckba of which is about 15 battecs 10 beegahs, and also 
our liita ynidhauefi or service lands, which are 3 beegahs Dehee, 3 
beegahs Kala. and 7 beegahs Sarud, altogether 13 beegahs. You will 
hold the pudhanee of the village as long as the sun, moon, and earth 
last. Should any Sawunt or chief or our heirs or any other claimants 
advance a claim, we will be responsible, so long also you will enjoy the 
hita pudhanee or service lands, which we have sold, with everything 
above and beneath, water, dry land, mineral productions, wells, wood, 
stones, fruit-trees, &c. You may cut down and plant trees on the 
ground aud act as you please with the above hita; also you will receive 
tlie customary sarhee (siropa) of Sree Jnggunnath Geo. This deed will 
stand for ever as a kirai putr and bisliMun or receipt. 

Witnesses—several Pudhans and Bhooces. 


Deed of Sale by u Bhooee or Village Accountant. 

Dated Monday, 25th Assin, in the 17th Ank or year of the reign 
of Biresree Rajah Dirb Sing Deo Maharajah. 

1, who am ltugoo Nath Maintec, Bhooee of Mouzah Gowrce Pot 
Matiapara, iu Pergunnah Linrbaee, execute in behalf of Sunkur Putnaik, 
inhabitant of Mouzah Odcypore, the following deed of sale, having this 
day received from } r ou the sum of Rs. 35 in cowries or kahuns 83-2 at 
the rate of 2-G per rupee, which is a fair and even price. I hereby sell to 
you in exchange for that sum the Bhooee Giri or otlice of Bhoee of the 
said mouzah, which was formerly purchased by my father with the 
sanction of the Maharajah. The ruckba of the village is about 85 
battecs (or beegahs 1,700). I sell you likewise my hita lands which are 
established at the customary rate of Rs. 12-8 per batee, with my dus- 
tooree and russoom. You will enjoy the oflieo of Bhooee and the hita 
land as long as the sun, moon, and earth last. Should any sawunt 
(chief) or liuqdar, or neighbour or heirs of mine advance any claims, 
I shall be responsible for satisfying them. Till the day of resurrection 
you will possess the hita laud, and everything above and beneath 
it—water, dry laud, mineral productions, ponds, wells, trees, stones—you 
may cut down and plant trees at your pleasure. This is given as a 
deed of sale aud receipt. 

Witnesses—several Pudhans, Bhooces, and others. 
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52. I stated in paragraph-that moquddum is the Arabic word 

which was used by the Mahomedans to designate the office held by tire 
pudhan or head of a village under the ancient Hindoo raj. The 
natives seem generally to incline to the opinion that there is some 
difference between the rights and situation of a pudhan and a moqud¬ 
dum in favor of the latter ; but in what it consists exactly I cannot 
obtain any satisfactory definition. There is this obvious difference, 
that the wutun, pitraleh, or jagheer land of the moquddum is a fixed 
and settled quantity of ground, whilst the pudhan is in theory allowed 
to cultivate one beegah free of rent for every twenty beegahs of 
ryottee land brought into cultivation in the village; but even this 
distinction scarcely holds good in practice. It is stated, too, that the 
pudhan, when dispossessed of the management of his village, retains no 
pudhanee land or russoom, whilst the moquddum under the same 
circumstances continues to hold his pitraleh. It may be that the tenure 
of the village chief under the more enlightened and equitable system 
of administration of the Moguls acquired a greater value than before, 
or at least retained its old character, whilst the pudhans who were left 
under the oppressive and barbarous rule of the Khoordah Rajahs, 
reduced from their former rank of sovereigns of the whole country, 
rather lost ground in common with all other classes of persons connected 
with the land. The same consideration might explain how the chow- 
drees and canoongoes came to possess a recognized right of selling under 
the Moguls, whilst their prototypes, the revenue and police officers such 
as we now see in Khoordah, became so entirely dependant on the caprice 
of the Rajah, that they neither inherited regularly nor could transfer 
their offices by sale. As I do not possess the means of explaining satis¬ 
factorily the causes of these variations, I shall content myself with 
adverting to the fact. 

53. The tenure called Khureedugee has sufficient connection with 
the subject of the preceding discussion to be noticed conveniently in 
this part of my report. It is, I believe, unknown elsewhere, or at least 
has many features of a peculiar nature in this district. 

54. The word implies simply a thing purchased. There are three 
descriptions of khurreedah land in Cuttack—maaffee, tunkee, and 
serberahee. Some estates of the latter kind were “ muzkooree,” being 
the Khureedghee Bazee Asamean mentioned in the Mahratta jumma- 
bundee papers, the holders of which engaged for the revenue of them 
as proprietors in 1212, their mehals being entered as Ichareedagee* 
mouzah fullan, 8fc,., the name being taken from the village in which the 
principal parcel of land lay ; or khureedagee putna or bagh so and so, 
or simply as putnas. Many others are held subordinate to the 
zemindars, to whom they pay a low rate of assessment. There were 
upwards of eight hundred of such mehals or estates entered at the 
triennial settlement for 1213, 1214, and 1215.t It would be vain to 
attempt a guess at the number of smaller unseparated tenures of this 
kind still existing, but it may be stated generally that almost every 

* As Khareedghee Mouzah Arsa Oghyreh. 

Khareedghee Putna Kogoonauthporc, Oghyreh. 

Putna-i»Kramnaghur 
Puina Golam Alee, &(\ 
f They now pay a jurnma of Sa. Rs. 57,996. 
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village has some khuridehdar tenants, and that the hasilat land in 
nearly every ruqba account is divided into two classes, khureedah 
and ryottee. 

55. The possessors of the khureedah lands have certainly, I 
think, a very good title to he considered proprietors of the soil. 
They bought the actual ground. There is in their deeds no ambiguity 
of title arising from their purchasing the zemindaree or talookdaree or 
moquddumee of the land. So many beegahs of arazee bunjur khari 
jumma are dearly the property acquired. The natives called the tenure 
hy the significant term of milk kureeddugee, aud the proprietors were 
termed milk clans —a designation, it may be observed, applied to several 
classes of rent-free holders who obtained grants of a certain portion of 
bunjur land, paying no assessment. The persons who bought land as 
above bought it in general free of rent, but sometimes stipulated to pay 
a light fixed assessment; they were of all classes, Mussulmans, Bengalees, 
Mahrattas, cultivating Brahmins, &c. The purchases were in general 
made originally for building on, or to establish a plantation, or a village 
of the sort called putnahs, to which further portions were afterwards 
added for purposes of cultivation, until the acquisitions swelled into 
estates of vast extent. The ground sold invariably professed to be 
bunjur kharij jumma or long waste, covered with small jungle, un¬ 
occupied and unassessed, aud ought always to have been soil of a very 
inferior description, frequently was so; but here great tricks were often 
played, and the most unauthorized and irregular alienations took 
place by the buyers in connivance with the sellers, obtaining posses¬ 
sion of good land liable to or previously paying the full assessment. 
Hence these possessions were often of great value, aud occasioned 
the frequent interference and scrutiny of the provincial officers, or 
the Nazim, when the abuse had arisen to a great height, who assessed 
the land, perhaps presumed it, but generally respected the possessory 
title of the holder, especially if liis possession was of long standing. 
Many of the putnahs were formed by sirdars of the Mogul and Mah- 
ratta administration, relations of the Nazim, or by some other favoured 
individuals, which in course of time escheated to Government or were 
assigned as the perquisites of particular departments, the Meersamanee, 
Khansamanee, &c., aud were then managed through the poorsetee or 
head man elected hy the inhabitants. The khureedgheer tenure was 
created, as I have before noticed, by the talookdars and moquddums 
under them. As long as only a few beegahs were disposed of, the 
talookdar or moquddum sold of himself, taking care to get the attesta¬ 
tion of the gomasteh of the sudder canoongoe, which was requisite to 
legalize the transaction. When the moquddum sold, the further signa¬ 
ture of the talookdar or pergunnah talookdars was requisite. But 
whenever a large quantity of ground as a batee or upwards was 
alienated, the purchaser deemed it necessary for his security that his 
title should be acknowledged by the whole of the ehowdrees and 
eanoongoes of the pergunnah, and hence originated those numerous 
deeds of sale in the collector’s office and elsewhere, executed jointly 
hy the pergunnah zemindars. 

56. The most singular and, in a public poiut of view, the most 
perplexing and inconvenient feature of the Cuttack Khureeda Mehals, 
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is the scattered situation of the lands, and the vast quantity of minute 
parcels of ground taken from the ruqba of an almost incredible 
number of villages near and remote, combined together in their 
formation. The two most striking eases of the kind are Putnah Golam 
Alee, &o., sudder jumma Sicca Its. 900, which stretches with more 
or less continuity from Pooree to Bhudruck., and the Bagh Brindabun, 
sudder jumma Sicca Ks. 500, which reaches from Balasore to the 
Soobunreeka; ordinarily the lands of a khureedah estate, which pay 
a sudder jumma of Its. 300 or 400, will be found to lie in thirty or 
forty different villages belonging to different pergunnahs and talooks, 
comprising for the most part very inferior and unproductive soil, such 
as would in all probability never have been cultivated under any other 
tenure. 

57. It may be asked if the talookdars and moquddums who sold 
were only revenue officers and managers, whilst the khureedadars 
acquired by purchase from them a title of ownership iu the soil; how 
could they confer on others what they did not themselves possess ? But 
it should he recollected that 1 these alienations must he considered as 
made by those persons in the light of agents and representatives of the 
Government, whose sanction was implied by the signature of the sudder 
canoongoe or controller in the Financial Department; that no injury 
was done to the public interests as long as the ground was what it pro¬ 
fessed to be, and which alone could legally he alienated, viz. bunjur 
khariz jumma, or land “ az Mooclnt Wyran aftadeh,” whilst the sale 
of it afforded a fund to the landholder whence to discharge his balances, 
and secured the appropriation to useful purposes of soil, of a quality too 
inferior to invite the labours of the regular malgoozaree ryot; and 
that lastly, the zemindars and others have been always admitted by all 
parties to have enjoyed certain rights and privileges in the disposal and 
settlement of waste unoccupied land, which formed indeed one of the 
chief sources of emolument attaching to their situations. The sovereign 
power, however, reserved to itself the exercise of privileges in regard to 
the disposal of waste land similar to those which it allowed to its dele¬ 
gates on ordinary occasions. Thus we find on record numerous firmans 
and sunnuds granting fifty or a hundred battees or upwards of arazee 
aftadeh, or bunjur kharij jumma in lakhiraje tenure to learned, reli¬ 
gious, or favoured individuals when no reference whatever is made to the 
will and consent of the ehowdrees and canoongoes, they being merely 
apprized of the circumstance and directed not to molest the grantee by 
requiring payment of any moquddumee, canoongoe, or other cesses and 
duties. I have given in the Appendix translations of one or two curious 
firmans granting land by the sovereign of an early date in the reign 
of Aurungzeb. 

58. Whilst on this subject, I cannot help observing that as a very 
large proportion of the rent-free tenures in Orissa are composed of 
minute scattered portions of this arazee bunjur kharij jumma, or land of 
the worst description, which if not granted free of rent would probably 
never have been turned up by any plough, our anxiety need not he 
very excessive to resume all the smaller grants with the view to any 
material improvement of the public resources. Alienations from the 
public assessment avowedly as such by private individuals were of 
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course never heard of under the native Governments, and I imagine 
they were hut rarely made by the governing power, 

59. In discussing the real nature of the rights and privileges of 
the zemindars, talookdars, and moquddums, according to the former 
sense of the country, it is much easier to say what they were not, than 
what they actually were. It is my decided opinion, that from the 
hereditary character pervading so remarkably all the institutions of the 
Hindoos, they at all times possessed an imperfect title of property in 
their offices, which was distinctly admitted and recognized by the 
practice of the Mogul Government, as evinced by the numerous authen¬ 
tic deeds of sale extant, bearing the countersignature of the chief 
canoongoe or his deputy. The following is an imperfect sketch of the 
functions and emoluments attaching to those offices. They had the 
right of collecting the Government revenue assessed on the land accord¬ 
ing to certain fixed rates, or determined proportions of the crop settled 
by Rajah Toorul Mull, whose general settlement was unquestionably 
the basis of all subsequent revenue management, if not the only one 
known in the province of Orissa. The chowdree and canoongoe talook¬ 
dars collected direct from the ryots of the pahikasht villages, and 
through the moquddums from the moquddumee ones. Both classes of 
hereditary collectors and managers were maliks of theNufa and Noqsan 
within the limits specified, that is, they appropriated profits or surplus 
collections, and in return were responsible for deficiencies, unless they 
could show them to be the result of some great aud overwhelming 
calamity of season. These profits would obviously arise from persuad¬ 
ing the ryots to cultivate the more valuable products in preference to 
those on which the jumma was originally assessed, and from encourag¬ 
ing the resort of pahee or the extension of tillage by thanee ryots 
by judicious arrangements in leasing out land that was waste, unoc¬ 
cupied, and uncultivated, but fit for cultivation at the period of the 
great general settlement, or which had subsequently become reduced 
to that state. The privilege exercised of selling as well as leasing out 
portions of the waste and jungly, or bunjur kharij jumma land, has 
before been noticed. The moquddum sold in his own village, with 
the knowledge and sanction of his superior, and the talookdar in his 
tenure at large with the sanction of the sudder canoongoe, and the 
concurrence of his colleagues. They had both a share of the sayer 
duties or furoiat ruqm, and of certain taxes on trade and artisans 
mentioned always in the bills of sale, as the kool haboobat and 
“ mohterfa ” likewise perquisites or tithes on fisheries, pasture grounds, 
gardens, woods, bamboo jungles, and the plains called. Bena pat, pro¬ 
ducing the grass universally used for thatching in this district (and- 
ropogon muricatum). As far as I can understand, the resident ryots 
of each village were each enititled to a share of the firewood, bena 
grass, &c., sufficient for their own consumption, and to graze their own 
cattle, on plains fit for the piurpose, without paying to anybody; but 
Avhen a question arose as to disposing of produce to a stranger or ad¬ 
mitting strange cattle to graze, the talookdar or moquddum ( accord¬ 
ing to circumstances) would be the malik and conclude the bargain 
and arrangement. The above article did not, I believe, in general 
form a part of the public assessment, unless in oases where their value 
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and amount wore considerable. They were allowed also ground for 
building, or Klianabaree, and cultivated certain portions of land free 
of assessment for their subsistence, the nankar of the talookdar being 
called khomar or nij-jote, and that of the moquddum pitraleh or 
wutun. They levied further established russoom, the moquddum 
from the ryots of his own village, and the talookdar from tire 
moquddums and the pahikasht villages. Being responsible jointly 
with the khundait and ehokoyahs for the police of the country, they 
must of course have derived advantages from fines, forfeitures, bribes, 
&e., all of which, with taxes on marriage so regularly taken under the 
Mahrattas as to have become an avowed impost in the revenue accounts, 
are rather of the nature of illicit perquisites, according to the proper 
constitution of the country. 

60. After taking much pains I have never been able to satisfy 
myself as to the precise value of the advantages resulting from these 
combined sources of emolument in any one instance ; nor do I think that 
the knowledge is now to be obtained, or a tolerable guess even made at 
it. The answer invariablj r given by the natives is that the custom and 
amount differed in every mehal; bow, therefore, can they state any 
general rule or proportion? This was certainly, I imagine, the fact. 
The first Commissioners took considerable pains to ascertain through 
the Collectors the quantity of land held as nankar by the zemindars, 
moquddums, and klnmdaits, and the amount of russoom enjoyed by 
each under the Mahrattas. '1'he attempt failed entirely in every in¬ 
stance. Both Mr. Ker and Mr. Gimme report distinctly their want of 
success in acquiring consistent or credible information, and the columns 
therefore in the settlement accounts of 1212 and 1213, which were 
destined to show these particulars, are found to be uniformly blank. 

61. In the few cases where the amount of russoom and nankar 
land are known, they will he found to bear no fixed proportion to the 
jumma. Sometimes they were determined by express grant of the 
ruling power. Rajah Sungram Singh, a former zemindar of Pergunnah 
Ootekun, sudder jumma Rs. 22,9(10, claimed to hold thirty-one batees 
of land as khoodkasht and khauebaree free of rent under an old 
grant from Rajah Ruggoojee Blionsla. Narain Chotra held only 
forty-two battees of khomar land, calculated to yield about Its. 2,000 
per annum, though, paying a jumma of nearly a lakh. But then 
as he has himself stated to me, he had considerable perquisites 
besides, exclusive of russoom. He derived a profit from paying tho 
troops stationed in bis neighbourhood under the foujdar of Pipley, and 
collected duties on salt and merchandize passing through his zemin- 
daree, much of which was appropriated to his own use. The Rajah of 
Puttia drew kahuns 5,000 per annum, and held certain villages rent- 
free in consideration of his zemindaree title to Pergunnah Saibeer, 
jumma Rs. 13,000. The chowdree and canoongoe talookdars 
of Pergunnah Jhunkur, sudder jumma Sicca Rs. 9,293, enjoyed 
a deduction from the jumma as zeiniudareo kliureli or russoom, to 
the same amount of kahuns 5,000 per annum under a sunnud granted 
by Mania Bapoo, the undo of the Berar Rajah, and this amount was 
paid to them by mistake for two or three years after the Company’s 
accession. 
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62. It is of importance, however, to remark that a recognized and 
prescriptive rate of allowance or deduction from the gross collections 
on account of zemidaree and moquddumee russoom is distinctly to 
be traced in this district, viz. that of one in twenty or 5 per cent., 
though I believe it represents very inaccurately the actual receipts of 
the parties under that head. 

63. Having stated my sentiments respecting the rights and 
tenures of the sudder malgoozars in Cuttack, it naturally follows to 
consider of the privileges and condition of the actual occupants and 
cultivators of land. I am aware how incomplete my information is on 
this most important branch of my subject, but shall nevertheless state 
concisely the views which I entertain. 

64. In every village of respectable size throughout the Mogulbun- 
dee, two great classes of ryots or tenants and cultivators of malgoozaree 
land are known, the thanee or fixed residents, and the pahee or 
non-residents. The best laud of each village have been for ages 
divided out in fixed portions amongst the thanee or sthanee ryots. 
They are in many parts bound to pay the rents of this portion annually, 
whether they cultivate the whole of it or not. They do not in general 
take out pottahs nor do they give kubooleats, as they hold the lands 
under their jot or plough hereditarily, and the amount of their proper 
payments on account of rent depends on a measurement and adjust¬ 
ment of rates made long anterior to the present day by act of the 
sovereign. Such at least is the state of the case iu regard to the most 
substantial and respectable part of the thanee ryots. Pahees are 
those who rent and tenant temporarily land not occupied by a 
thanee, (and which will be considered the property of the State or of 
the moquddum or talookdar, according to different views of the state 
of landed property under the native governments) in a village where 
they have no fixed habitation. These for the most part take out 
pottahs and give kubooleats, though verbal agreements are not 
uncommon where the contracting parties are well known to and have 
confidence in each other. Summary claims for recovery of arrears from 
the thanee ryot, if ever preferred, are enforced by the production on 
oath of the bheean or papers which show the land tenanted, the rates 
and total payment of each ryot; those against pahees are most fre¬ 
quently grounded on kubooleats. As the pahee cultivates at his 
pleasure, and feels little reluctance in removing from a spot where he 
has taken up a merely temporary abode, he of course makes his owu 
terms with the moquddum or talookdar, and pays a far lower rate than 
the tenant attached permanently to the soil. The difference between 
the nirkh pahee and the nirkli thanee in favor of the former is too 
well known in this district. Besides the heavy regular rate charged 
on the thanee all impositions, contributions, and extra collections on 
accounts of akrajat are loaded upon him, as long as he can bear them. 
The Government increase for instance since 1216 Umlee is often levied 
from the resident cultivators in the shape of ruqm or muthote, so 
much in the rupee, called Izafeh Sircar. The sewaee collections made 
from the pahee are in general of trifling amount, and such as are admit¬ 
ted to be justly demandable. It naturally becomes a question what are 
the advantages of the thanee to compensate for the heavy burthens and 
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impositions to which he is exposed. In the first phice there is the 
general one of having a home of his own, where his ancestors have dwelt 
in all ages ; of sitting under the shade of the trees which they planted, 
and of bestowing his labours on land ■which may in one sense he called 
his own ; rooted to the soil he has a local habitation and a name, a 
character known to his neighbours, and a certain degree of credit thenee 
resulting which enables him to borrow from the mahajun, and secures to 
him a settled market for the disposal of his produce. Then again he is 
exempt from demand of ehandina or house rent, and is allowed besides 
a small portion of rent-free klianabaree land around his habitation as 
garden ground, where the trees which he plants are his own, though 
liable probably to he cut down or attached in payment of arrears ; also 
a spot called Talmoonda to drop the rice seed into previous to transplant¬ 
ing. A preference is given to him in cultivating the lands of the 
village lakherajdars, when they do not themselves handle the plough, 
and his sons and brethren, or even himself, may cultivate untenanted 
land as pahees in their own or another village. 

65. I am not prepared to say exactly what period of residence 
entitles a pahee to become a thanee, or I should say rather renders it 
obligatory on him to share the burthens of that class ? Whether all 
pahees must not be somewhere thanees, or whether there is a considerable 
class of sojourning husbandmen w'ho move about frequently, cultivating 
only from year to year, or supposing the half of one village to desert 
to another, on what understood terms they are allowed to make a settle¬ 
ment, either now or under the old Government ? There are, I believe, 
many small hamlets in this district of temporary construction inhabited 
solely by pahees, and there are numerous wyranee or ghyr abadee 
mouzahs, where the name only of a village remains, but no inhabitants 
the lands being cultivated if at all by residents of the surrounding 
villages at the pahee rate. Mr. Forrester makes a curious observation 
on this subject in his report on the settlement of Limbaee, dated 16th 
August 1819—“It is said that the proportion of pahee ryots has of 
“ late years very much increased, in consequence of the heavy jummas 
“ put on by the Rajah’s farmers, many ryots declining altogether to 
“ cultivate in their oion village, and engaging only for lands in neighbour- 
“ ing villages, where they can settle their terms before they begin to 
“ cultivate. This appears to me a very desirable alteration.” Such a 
proceeding would not, I imagine, in the greater part of the Mogulbundee 
exempt them from payment of their established jumma, or at least 
should they refuse to liquidate this, they must pay house rent and for¬ 
feit all their privileges as thanees. 

66. It appears to me a clear established principle in Cuttack, and 
it is scarcely denied by any whose notions of landed property have, not 
been altogether newly modelled by the British laws and regulations, 
that the superior holder, whether moquddum or talookdar, has no 
shadow of a right to dispossess the thanee ryot from his land so long as 
he pays the rent demandable, and also that that rent was formerly fixejl 
by act of the Government on consideration of the quantity of soil 
tenanted by each, its produce and value in reference to which the zemin¬ 
dar’s payments have been adjusted, and consequently that he has no 
title whatever to require an increase. The unprosperous state of the 
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ryots, however, for a long series of years must necessarily have intro¬ 
duced numerous alterations and fluctuations. Where a resident cultiva¬ 
tor has brokeu down from misfortune or oppression, the zemindar must 
of course lower his rents temporarily, if he wishes to prevent his ab¬ 
sconding or starving,—a relief which would render him liable to an equiva¬ 
lent subsequent increase; and when a cultivator cannot or will not pay his 
rent, it has been at all times customary to make over temporarily his 
lands to any other person who may be willing to take charge of them. 
The interests of the ryots are too little understood in Cuttack to 
enable me to say what period of recusance to cultivate or inability to pay 
would involve a final forfeiture of the title of fixed occupancy, suppos¬ 
ing it could ever be the interest of the zemindar to impose such a 
penalty. With respect, too, to the payment of a fixed jummahundeo or 
quantum of rent for the same quantity of land, the advantage is merely 
nominal, as the person who collects has long exercised the power of im¬ 
posing additional burthens in a variety of shapes and names, which the 
ryot cannot resist the payment of, and many of which become in the 
course of years consolidated with his established rates. The practice of 
dividing the crop is not common in this district, and seems rather to be 
shunned by the cultivator. 

67. As far as fixed hereditary occupancy of the soil independent of 
the will of another can convey a title, the thanee ryot of Cuttack may 
he considered in some sort a proprietor of land. But there is nothing 
like a distinct palpable and recognized right of property in the soil to 
be discovered on the part of the resident ryots of Orissa, like the mee- 
rassdars of the Deccan, or the village zemindars of the Upper Provinces. 
Neither is the general sense of the country in favor of such au 
hypothesis, nor do the ryots themselves claim it. After the most 
careful inquiry I have been unable to discover any instances of a royt 
selling or mortgaging his lands, nor can I meet with any one who 
thinks they possess such a rigid, or is aware that such has ever been 
exercised in practice. It may still he said that this is not conclusive 
as to the original state of things. In latter times the situation of the 
thanee ryot has become distinguished from that of others, not by its 
superior advantages, hut by the greater share of suffering and exaction 
attaching to it. What a man is horn to, he must put up with as long 
as he can; but no person would voluntarily enter upon a lot so unenvi¬ 
able and undesirable as that of the fixed resident cultivator. We see 
that class constantly breaking down all around, and the disposition on 
their parts to change is not confined to Limbaee. I myself know some 
ta looks which have become ruined solely from the desertion of the 
thanee ryots, whilst pahees are to he had every where in abundance 
by allowing moderate terms. 

68. The evidence of local history and tradition* in Orissa sup¬ 
ports the conclusion which has been often drawn from certain passages 
in the institutes of Menu, that throughout India the regular land tax 

* The chapter in the records of the Temple at Juggunnath, called the Ha) Chaiitra or Annals 
of the Kings of Orissa, states the land tax under the princes of the Kesaree dynasty who reigned 
from about A D. 470 to 1132 A. I)., to have been pretf.y uniformly five kahuns of cowreesper bat tee. 
The same authority states the revenues of the whole kingdom from the flanges to the Uodavevy 
at thirty-five lacks of mars of gold, equivalent to about the same number of deb mas ha rupees 
during the reign of Liajah Auung Bheem Deo, who flourished at the end of the 13th century. 



was extremely low under the dominion of its ancient rulers, but there 
were levied then without doubt, as in latter ages, a great variety of 
extra assessments and occasional demands technically called bhedas 
and manguns, which greatly abridge the advantage. If we w'ere to 
form a judgment from the state of things in Khoordah and other large 
divisions of the Kajwareli, where a system of pure Hindoo manage¬ 
ment prevailed to a very late period, we may safely pronounce that the 
known fact of the lightness of the regular land tax under the Gujpute 
sovereigns of Orissa enables us to draw no satisfactory conclusion whatever 
as to the real extent of the burthens and the actual condition of the cul¬ 
tivators. I have been always inclined to think that the settlement made in 
this province after the M aliomedan conquest, though it increased greatly 
the regular land revenue, did so less in reality than in name, by consoli¬ 
dating into one fixed demand the numerous irregular arbitrary and un¬ 
defined requisitions and exactions by which a full reveuue w'as before ex¬ 
tracted from the ryot. I have above used the expression that the ryot 
cannot be dispossessed of hi3 lands so long as he pays the rent justly 
demaudable, and Government has often inquired by what principle this 
demand is regulated. Mr. Forrester and Mr. Wilkinson have both stated 
that in the ltajwareh portion of country under their charge, the thanee 
ryots share amongst themselves the public assessment, or the sum re¬ 
quired by the ruling power, after deducting the payments of the pahee 
ryots, and that no rates are known there. I am inclined to think that 
in the Mogulbundee both the rates of rent and the total regular pay¬ 
ments of the resident cultivators have been always fixed and known 
amongst the people themselves, though liable to perpetual enhancement 
by extra, irregular, and unauthorized demands. According to the 
theory and admitted revenue principles of the country, those rates could 
never be altered, except on the occasion of a new general settlement 
undertaken by the Government, which should supersede the order of 
things introduced at the preceding one, formed more thau two centuries 
sinco The settlement of Toorul Mull was, I am satisfied, the only 
known standard for determining the payments of the ryots up to 1211. 
It is vain to inquire what staudard has been observed since, as none was 
ever either preserved or thought of in Cuttack subsequent to the intro¬ 
duction of the British authority. 

69. The khureedeh tenure has been stated as involving almost 
necessarily a right of property land. I shall now state another case 
which proves both that property in the soil was known to a certain extent 
under the native governments of Orissa, and likewise that it is easy 
to distinguish where it really did exist. I allude to the sasun villages 
or lands held by colonies of Brahmins in virtue of express grants or 
“ sasmis” from the ancient Hindoo sovereign. These villages were once 
common thi’oughout the province, and the name is still to be traced in 
some cases where the privilege of holding free of rent has been wholly lost, 
as mudh sasun, ootra sasun, &c., in pergunnahs Hurihurpore and Paha- 
ragpore, &c., and many villages in Coordes. At present they are to he 
found chiefly in the four Pergunnahs Itahung, Saraeen, Choubeescood, and 
Liinbaee, where they all pay the light fixed assessment called tunkee. 
The royal grants conferred originally a certain quantity of land, so 
many hundred battees of laiq oftadeh, and nalaiq to a given number of 
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Brahmins that they might settle themselves upon it, build a village, and 
derive a subsistence from the produce of the lands when brought into 
cultivation. The Brahmins on taking possession shared out the ground 
both good and bad amongst themselves, and transmitted the fixed pro¬ 
portion which each received to their heirs. They have ever exercised 
the most uncontrolled right of selling, mortgaging, and bestowing by gift 
the whole or part of the same. They acknowledge no hereditary head 
acting as the agent of Government, or in any capacity controlling their 
conduct, their moquddum or pudhan being chosen at intervals from 
amongst themselves, aud holding his office purely at the pleasure of the 
community for the purpose of transacting their business with the hakim, 
and adjusting disputes amongst themselves; neither have they under 
them any thanee ryots with rights of occupancy in the soil. They 
cultivate the ground, either themselves if of the Mustan tribe, or by 
labourers who may or may not reside in the village, but are in the full¬ 
est sense mere tenants-at-will. If any of the numberdies without heirs, 
his lands become part of the joint stock, and are managed for the benefit 
of the whole community, each member receiving a share of profits propor¬ 
tioned to his interest in the village. So also in the event of any subse¬ 
quent acquisition having been made after the first grant, there are cases 
known where the newly-acquired land is cultivated, or if a putna was 
established, the rents of the putna collected on the common account for 
the benefit of the whole. When the necessities of the Khoordah Rajahs 
obliged them to impose a tunkee, it was levied at a fixed rate per 
battee from each tunkeedar, as the Brahmin sasunias have been since 
called; and the same principle of sharing out the assessment amongst 
themselves in proportion to their interest in the village, was long kept 
up by those who fell under the heavy regular assessments of the 
Moguls and Marhattas. There is one village in the Mogulbundee 
Mouzah Beer Bhanpore, which, although assessed at a full jummah, still 
preserves all the essential features of this tenure. The lands are held 
by about 80 Brahmins, who each pays a fixed share. The nominal 
zemindar was entered in the Collector’s hooks with their consent, and 
has not interest enough to collect a cowree from his brethren beyond 
their fair proportion. If the village should go by sale, the new pur¬ 
chaser would find himself equally unable to oust these unrecorded pro¬ 
prietors if disposed to make the attempt, such are the force and energy 
of character of the cultivating Brahmins of Orissa, combined with a 
greater degree of hardened obstinacy, stubbornness, and sheer vice than 
are to he found in any other race probably in India. The villages of 
Mogulpore, Duckhunbar, and Ooter Bar mentioned in Mr Forrester’s 
Limbaee Report, were, I am told, originally sassuns; and by the expression 
moquddums that officer evidently means to designate the whole body 
of the Brahmin proprietors. How the term moquddum came to he 
applied to hereditary landholders of this class may be explained by the 
circumstance that the villages once formed a part of Cot Rahung, an 
adjoining pergunnah in the Mogulbundee, hut were from some cause 
annexed to Limbaee by the Mahrattas after its separation from the 
Khoorda raj. The persons engaging for the payment of the public 
revenue assessed on them to the Moguls and Mahrattas were called 
moquddums, because that was the title given commonly to the head 
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functionary of a separated malgoozarree village, and tlie Brahmins, all 
claiming equal rights and jealous to the last degree of them, would 
naturally insist on each taking the title, that no permanent superiority 
might attach to any one of their number. 

70. Having now submitted the information which I possess on the 
first branch of the inquiry indicated by the orders of Government respect¬ 
ing the land tenures of this province, I proceed to the second branch 
of that inquiry, viz. the degree in which the rights of the several classes 
have been aifected hy the operation of our laws, and the system of adminis¬ 
tration pursued by the executive officers, revenue and judicial. 

71. The distinct and express admission of the zemindars of per- 
gunuahs, the ehowdree and canoongo talookdars, the moquddums and 
serherakars of muzkooree villages and putnahs, &c., to engage for the 
payment of the revenue of the several raehals under their charge as the 
actual proprietors of the soil comprised in them, lias been noticed in 
the outset of my report; all the acts and proceedings of the revenue 
and judicial authorities from 1213 to the present day have proceeded 
on the assumption that the sadder malgoozars are the bond fide proprie¬ 
tors, not merely of their zemimlareo, talookdaree, moquddumee or 
serberah, but of the land itself, and have recognized and upheld their 
title of ownership in the most full and explicit manner that it is possi¬ 
ble for any body of public functionaries to do. It is not easy to perceive 
how any other views could have been adopted under the regulation 
enacted expressly for the management of the revenue affairs of the 
province. Regulation XII, 18pr>, though it does uot say in so many 
words that the zemindars and talookdars are the actual proprietors of 
the soil, evidently designed to recognize them as such. In section 
(i “ the lands of some zemindars, talookdars, and other actual proprie¬ 
tors of lands held klias or let to farm” are mentioned. A less definite 
denomination is used in the preamble, because farmers are there noticed, 
“ whereas the principles of justice and good faith require that the declara¬ 
tions made by the late Hoard of Commissioners to the several descriptions 
of zemindars, talookdars, farmers, and other holders of land should be 
formally recognized and confirmed.” Section 2 defines the Mogulbundee 
to be '“that part of the zilluli of Cuttack in which, according to estab¬ 
lished usage, as in Bengal, the /mid itself is responsible for the payment 
of tin; public revenue, and in v\liicli every landholder holds his lands 
subject to the condition of that usage.” Clause 2, section 4, directs 
the settlement to be concluded in all practicable eases with “the 
zemindars or other actual proprietors of the soil.” Who the other proprie¬ 
tors were is defined by clause 9 of the same section. “The settle¬ 
ment of such small talooks or zemindarees, as maybe only nominally 
included in large zemindarees in the sudder jumma of which their sud- 
dor jumma may be comprehended, shall be made separately and dis¬ 
tinctly with the proprietors of those small estates.” At all events, 
clause 10 intimates pretty clearly that hereditary moquddums, generally 
speaking, were not considered proprietors of land or villages by the fra¬ 
mers of that regulation, although the concluding provision of the 
preceding clause probably intended to confer oil them a right of property 
in all cases where they had paid the revenues of their villages direct 
to Government for the five years preceding, it being enacted that in such 



cases the settlement should lie made with them direct. Clauses 10 and 
11 together distinctly class respectable ryots with those who are not 
proprietors of land. In clause 8 the proprietary possession of a 
zemiudaree, and of the land comprised in it, are used as synonymous 
expressions. 

72. It is not to he wondered at that on the faith of these declarations 
and enactments, and of the interpretation since uniformly given to them of 
the zemindars, talookdars, inozkoorees moquddums, and others admitted 
to engage at that period should have long considered themselves absolute 
indefeasible proprietors of the soil, and have imagined that it was fully 
the intention of the British Government to acknowledge them as such 
in 1801 and 180-3, without any reserve beyond that explained in the body 
of the regulation. The distinctive appellations of talookdar, moqud- 
dtnn, &c., have been long since dropped for the general one of 
zemindar, which admits more readily of being translated proprietor of 
land, and is therefore now assumed by every description of sudder mal- 
goozar. Their full title of property in their lands is now uniformly 
asserted in all durkhausts, deeds of sale, kubooleats, &c., and that 
property has been sold in innumerable cases for a very considerable sum. 
The construction supposed to be given by the English gentlemen to 
their tenure aud situation, fell in naturally enough with their wishes, 
was considered the result of the enlarged views of policy and mature 
deliberation which mark all our proceedings and served to define exactly 
to the comprehension of the holder what he before may have thought 
rather vague aud uncertain, viz. the real nature of his rights and privi¬ 
leges. Sales of land for recovery of arrears, or for the pure pur¬ 
pose of creating great landed proprietors, could of course leave no 
doubt with the public at large how the question was to be viewed. One 
or two reflecting individuals have expressed to me a doubt whether, 
adverting to the real state of things in the mofussil, they could he said 
in purchasing estates at auction to have bought the cmiin or merely the 
Jlak-i-Svrbtrah* or a compound of both; hut such scruples do not occur 
to the mauy, aud at all events influence the conduct of none. 

73. Neither is it to be wondered at that a person going to take 
possession of au estate with these authorized notions of property should 
hold rather cheaply the old prescriptive rights of other classes which he 
sees nowhere distinctly or intelligibly noticed or defined in the regula¬ 
tions, whilst his own are set forth with so much clearness and are to his 
own comprehension so simple and obvious. The moquddums such as I 
have described them to be must necessarily stand rather in the way of the 
exercise of full rights of ownership in the soil, and in fact their tenures 
are quite incompatible aud irrecoucileable with the notice of a general pro¬ 
perty iu the laud by the superior holder. The consequence is that on the 
numerous estates of the auctiou purchasers they have been very generally 
annihilated, aud the few zemiudars who permit them to retain the 
management of their villages have made it their constant, endeavour 
to reduce them to the situation of mere lease-holders. The operation 
of our laws has therefore, iu respect to this class of middle tenantry, 
produced a very great revolution in property. It is surprising how 


* That is, thu laud, or tin*right of management thereof. 



silently and unnoticed this extensive change, and very general disposses¬ 
sion of a most important class of the community has passed oft". In the 
time of Mr. Ker as Judge, and Mr. Hartwell as Register, decisions 
respecting moquddumees were not uncommon, hut from the year 1808 
until Mr. Ivor’s return, with Mr. Turnbull as Judge, no suits or com¬ 
plaints were over brought into court by any of that class. I state this 
after having ascertained the fact by reference to the dewanny records. 
Since, however, Mr. Turnbull’s exercise of the judicial functions, several 
suits and applications havo been preferred to the Civil Court by 
moquddums. Neither does the voluminous English correspondence 
recorded in the Collector’s office from 1805 to 1817, contain any men¬ 
tion of a class once so numerous aud of such importance in the internal 
revenue arrangements of the district. Their existence is ouce only 
adverted to, in a letter from Mr. Trower to the address of the Board, 
dated 22nd July 1817, and then in a way to confirm my statements. 
He says, “ in forming the settlement of pergunnah Coordais it has in 
“ many instances occurred that the moquddums of villages refusing to 
“ engage on the terms proposed to them, those villages were let in farm 
“ or given to other serberakars of the mehal. The dissenting moqud- 
“ dums refuse to give possession to the qubooleatdars of the lands 
“ usually cultivated by themselves denominated pitrallec , neither will 
“ they willingly enter iuto separate engagements with me, but assert their 
“ claim to hold them as nankar or pitrallee. Many of these moquddums 
“ hold documents in proof of their original right to a proprietary tenure, 
“ but as the question of right to separation has never been agitated, they 
“ can only be considered as dependant talookdars who by section 48, 
“ Regulation VIII, 1793, are allowed to hold their talooks as long as 
“ they agree to such revenue, progressive or otherwise, as the zemindar or 
“ other actual proprietor of land may be entitled to demand from them, 
“ &c. So far, however, from their holding their lands in mokurruree 
“leases, the accounts of the zemindaree prove that they have been 
“ subject to constant variation in the assessment, aud that in many 
“ instances they have been altogether deprived of their moquddumee 
“ rights which have beeu given to others ” I should bo glad to infer 
from the long silence of the moquddums that they have generally 
retained possession of their rights, but I am too well aware that the 
contrary is the fact, and from the state of the law and the whole 
character of the proceedings of the revenue authorities in looking only 
to the sudder malgoozar, such a result was naturally to be expected. 
They are not exactly of the description of shikmee landholders 
denominated and provided for as dependant talookdars by section 51, 
Regulation VIII, 1793, and uo one seems ever to have taken any notice 
of their rights, whatever they may be, under clause 9, section 4, Regu¬ 
lation XII, 1805. A general feeling has prevailed that the land itself 
was sold outright for recovery of the public dues, unincumbered by any 
subordinate tenures, the moquddumoe being certainly in no legislative 
enactment distinctly recognized and provided for as such, in a suit 
decided by me in appeal for possession of a moquddumee by a mou- 
roosee moquddum, who held a qobaleh from the willaity cauoongoe 
talookdar dated 1205, the present zemindar (an auction purchaser) ad¬ 
mitted the qobaleh to be valid, but argued that it was now of no avail 
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as the succession of public sales had entirely annihilated plaintiff’s title 
under that deed. In support of his argument, ho filled his answer with 
numerous references to and quotations from the Bengal Regulations. 
When I decided in favor of the moquddum he was astonished, peti¬ 
tioned me to review the decision on the grounds that I had mistaken 
the clear meaning and intent of the regulations, and on my adhering to 
my judgment he instantly preferred a khas appeal to the Commissioner. 
The decision in that court supported my judgment. Such notions 
would not of course be countenanced by tho present administration of 
the district. 

74. It has been already stated that the British collectors on proceed¬ 
ing to make the first settlement of pergunnahs Limbaee, liahung, Ser- 
rain, found that the Rajah of Khoordah had once been zemindar of them, 
but that for a number of years they had been separated from his control 
and managed through arnils to whom the revenues were paid by here¬ 
ditary officers established in each village called pudhaus and bhooees. 
Mr. Grrceme recommended that engagements should not bo taken from 
those officers in Limlmee, “ as proprietary rights would be thereby con¬ 
ferred But no objection occurred to him against making over the pro¬ 
prietary rights in the pergunnah to an individual of another class and 
country. On searching the Board’s records I find a curious proceeding 
of this same Collector Mr. Groeme relating to pergunnah Limbaee, the 
substance of which I shall here insert, and likewise of the Board’s 
reply, as showing fully the construction put by that authority from the 
beginning on the rights of zemindars, and the effect of public sales for 
arrears, on the interests of under-tenants. 

75. In the proceeding referred to, the pudhaus and bhooees of the 
whole pergunnah, in number about two hundred (except the tunkee- 
dars), are described to have come forward with a deed of relinquish¬ 
ment signed by each individual. The ikrar is recorded, and runs as 
follows: “ We (here follow the names) who have been summoned by 
“the Collector at Jagguunauth to form a triennial settlement, being 
“ poor pudhau and bhooeo serberakars of pergunnah Limbaee, have, on 
“ consultation amongst ourselves, come unanimously to this opinion, 
“ that should we enter into engagements separately for three years, and, 
“ which God forbid, fail in discharging the public dues either from cala- 
“ mity of season or other cause, as wo have no funds of our own whence 
“ to discharge balances, wo should be liable to be dispossessed of our 
“ ‘ meeras,’ and to become ‘ bewutun,’ and probably most of us 
“ would in this way by degrees lose the inheritance handed dojvn to us 
“ by our fathers ; besides we cannot understand and act up to the regula- 
“ tions, which have been promulgated for the formation of the settlement, 
“ collection of the revenue, and so forth. Influenced by those 
“ considerations, and with the view to preserve our meeras, we have 
“ with one consent resolved to make over the whole of our rights con- 
“ nected with the payment of the public revenue (jumee hukook 
“ ada-i serbera malgoozaree i Sirkar) which to this day we have enjoyed 
“ (bu tusurroof Mayan ast) excepting our pudhan and bhooee lands, 

“to Nilmoney Choudree, son of-, an inhabitant of zillah 

“ Hooghly in Bengal. The above-mentioned has agreed to this arrange- 
“ment. We therefore hereby declare in the presence of the Collector 
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“ tliat we give our full consent to the aforementioned’s executing 
“ a taliood, and paying yearly the malgoozaree of the Sirkar. He will 
“ collect from us annually (take the serberah) according to the moujoodat 
“ assets; he will give tukavee and grant pottahs; he will he the malik 
“ of the nufa and noqsan, which we shall have no concern with. In 
“ this way we will perform the duties of serberakars; should we fail in 
“ our engagements he will be at liberty to take our villages under khas 
“ management without application to the court hereafter ; neither us nor 
“ our heirs will ever raise any objection.” 

76. The Collector in his robekaree, dated 21st September 1805, 
observes, that these pudhans* oghyreh, seem to be a species of proprietors 
of the soil “ ek qisrn malikan zemeanthat as they had made over the 
whole of their rights, excepting the Arazeat Pudhanee Oghyreh, to Nil- 
money Chowdree,he (the Collector) had no objection ; and that the arrange¬ 
ment seemed a good one, as it would save the trouble and expense of col¬ 
lecting from a number of petty landholders, and besides a malgoozar of 
Nilmoney’s substance and description would bring the land into cultiva¬ 
tion far more readily than a number of small andindigent ones. Ordered, 
therefore, that engagements be taken from Nilmoney and his name 
entered in the Collector’s books in the room of those of the Pudhan 
Oghyreh—the whole to be reported to the Board for confirmation. In 
their reply dated 8th November of the same year, the Board observe— 
“ Previously to the admission of the proposal in question, it is of the 
“ utmost consequence that the nature and probable effect of it should be 
“ clearly and fully understood by all parties concerned. It appears to 
“ the Board that the pudhans have it in view to invest Nilmoney 
“ Ohowdree with a zemindaree right in their lands, and you are desired 
“ particularly to ascertain whether this be their real intention, and 
“ whether they are aware of the consequences in the event of portions of 
“ such zemindaree becoming liable to sale to realize balances of revenue. 
“ It must he especially explained to the pudhans that their nankar lauds 
“ in common icith the other land, is to be considered as forming a part of 
“ the security of Government for the public revenue, and that in case it 
“ is necessary to have recourse to an attachment or to a sale of lands, 
“ such nankar property will be attached or sold. Again, the Board 
“ direct me further to observe, that before the ikrar be admitted, it 
“ appears to them that the pudhans should he informed that in case the 
“ revenues of Government are not punctually discharged, the Board con- 
“ sider the whole of the lands liable to he sold without the reservation of 
“ any rights to the pudhans, they having relinquished their rights to the 
“ chowdree. If the pudhans after such explanation are willing that 
“the settlement should be made with Nilmoney Chowdree as proprietor, 
“ the Board are not aware of any objection to the arrangement, provided 


* It is singular that although the pudhans and bhooees (village accountants) are mentioned 
together throughout in the ikrar, tlie Collector nowhere notices the bhooees, but speaks of the 
pudhans, &c. Their names were perhaps purposely kept in the background by the Moonshee 
who drew out the roobakaree, seeing that it might not exactly go down to call the village 
accountant a malik zemin, although noprima facie absurdity existed in so designating the pudhan 
or chief. The same observation applies to the predicament of the bhooee mool or willaity 
canoongoe of a*perguunah, whose talookdaree office has been always kept in the background, while 
everybody has called the chowdree without scruple a zemindar or talookdar, or ranked him with 
that class of proprietors of laud. 
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‘‘you are of opinion that the jumma is such as under the regulation 
“ prescribed for your guidance ought to he assessed upon the land. ” 
No one will question, after reading these extracts, the sense in which 
the Board of Revenue understood the zemindaree tenure, and the nature 
and effect of public sales for recovery of arrears of revenue. The 
Pudhans hesitated on finding that in the event of a sale for balances 
due from another party, their lands and rights would go to the hammer, 
although guilty of no fault themselves, as well as everything belonging 
to tho defaulter. In the meantime the Collector was changed—the 
scheme remained suspended—and soon afterwards the old story of the 
zemindaree rights of the Rajah of Khoordah in the pergunnah was 
revived. The Rajah’s claim eventually triumphed, and thus narrowly 
did a mero adventurer from Bengal lose the opportunity of acquiring an 
indefeasible property in the lands of a fertile pergunnah or rather 
principality, without paying a cowreo for it. 

77. It is my decided opinion that the operation of the British 
laws has been, generally speaking, in Cuttack fatal to the rights and 
privileges of a numerous class of middle tenantry or heads of villages 
standing between the talookdar or chief of a number of villages and 
the ryots. Nor is the possession of moquddums the only point in which 
the constitution of villago communities has been changed or broken up 
by the new landed proprietors. They have dispensed with the services 
of the hereditary village accountant to a great extent, substituting in 
his stead a gomastah of their own or one of their brethren in whom the 
ryots can of course have little confidence. The returns made to the 
Collector’s office under Regulation XIV, 1817, shew only 1,201 village 
accountants in 9,520 villages. That tho village watchmen have been 
well kept up is to bo ascribed partly to the circumstance of the inter¬ 
ference of tho police in their support; partly to their services being 
indispensable to tho zemindar as collectors of rents, in which capacity 
they are employed in all the hustabood villages; and partly because 
they are in most cases paid by a cess levied from tho ryots. 

78. With respect to the resident ryots I imagine that they are now 
for the most part as well, or it would be more correct to say as ill, off 
as they were for many years, perhaps half a century, preceding the 
Company’s accession. They pay in general to tho last farthing they 
possess under the British administration, as they did under the Mahrattas; 
and all augmentations of the public revenue, all private exactions and 
contributions, to bribe a man in power, to celebrate a feast in honour 
of the village gods or for whatever other purpose, fall directly upon them. 
They are perhaps rather less thought of now than formerly by the 
ruling power, and if less exposed to exaction by amils and other 
provincial officers of Government, are decidedly more at the mercy of 
the zemindars. To keep the ryot happy, contented, and prosperous, 
was always set forth in the sunuuds of the Emperors and Nazims as a 
principal duty of the zemindar and talookdar, and was indeed one of 
the conditions of his tenure. Practically too examples were occasionally 
made with a high and severe hand by dispossessing a zemindar alto¬ 
gether, or separating off a number of moquddums when by his intoler¬ 
able oppressions and exactions ho had violated that condition, and this 
proceeding was perfectly consistent with the idea of his being a respon- 
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sible and accountable officer, bound to execute the trust reposed in him 
with a due regard to the interests both of the State and the cultivator. 
Under the British system it is laid down as a general principle, that it 
is tire clear interest of the landholder in the long run to treat his 
tenants well, and this is looked to as their chief security against 
oppression, except in matters which fall within the regular cognizance 
of the criminal courts. The Dewaunee is likewise opou to those who 
can stand the expense, delay, and vexation of a regular suit ou every 
occasion of petty, but not the less harassing and ruinous, exaction. 

79. There are points, however, of a more specific nature in which 
the new notions of proprietary rights have been injurious to the 
interests of the peasantry. The great zemindars have pretty generally 
assumed the whole produce of the jungles, furnishing firewood of the 
plains which yield the grass used for thatching, the right of pasturage, 
&o., to be their sole and exclusive property. They refuse therefore to 
allow the resident ryots of the adjoining village or villages to enjoy 
any share of the advantages flowing from these gifts of nature accord¬ 
ing to the former usages of the country. Nilmoney Holdar, a Calcutta 
Bengalee, who purchased Porguanuah Saibeert auction some years 
since, deserves to be denounced in this place as having rendered him¬ 
self odious to his ryots by taking to himself the whole produce of the 
Benapat,* in which he trades as a merchant, and by refusing to let 
any of the fixed resident cultivators graze their cattle ou the large 
plains adapted for pasturngo in that porgunnnh without paying, no less 
than by a systematic course of rack-rent and oppression. The auction 
purchasers too being allowed full and uncontrolled liberty to manage 
their affairs as they deem most conducive to their own interests, have 
very generally introduced the system of farming out their villages for 
one or two years to any under-farmer who will bid highest, without any 
preference being allowed to the moquddum or serberakar permanently 
connected with the village community. The ryots are thus exposed 
constantly to all the evils of tho farming system, whilst as long as 
mehals appear in the sudder account under the head of Khood Bundo- 
hustee, we congratulate ourselves on their being under the manage¬ 
ment of tho proprietor. 

SO. In paragraph 153 and following of the resolutions of 
Government in the Territorial Department, dated 22nd December last, the 
question is touched upon of the classes of persons who ought to ho 
admitted to direct engagements with Government at the future settle¬ 
ment, and to the privilege of appropriating to their own use the 
difference between the amount of jumma which may be then fixed, 
and that which would be demandable thereafter by Government, 

81. I have laboured to shew that the tenure of the zemindars 
and talookdars of tho Mogulbundee portion of Cuttack was properly 
official, though to a certain extent permanent, heritable, and transferable 
by sale, and that they possessed no actual or admitted right of owner¬ 
ship in the soil whatever they may now pretend to. But nothing can 
be further from my thoughts than lo intimate an opinion, that all 
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circumstances considered, it would bo either just or expedient to 
set them aside generally at the present time of day, and to 
admit other parties to enter into engagements with the Collector 
avowedly to their exclusion. Supposing the latter measure to have 
been at any time feasible under our administration, the great extent 
to which sales have been made iu this district, sale* of land as 
they are always called, for recovery of arrears of revenue, would 
render it now wholly out of the question. It cannot be indeed 
for a moment contemplated, unless the Government is prepared to 
make immense pecuniary sacrifices. 

82. The opportunity of getting rid of the intermediate collectors 
and managers of the revenues of large divisions, called zemindars and 
talookdars,. of the utility and importance of whose offices opposite 
opinions will probably ever be entertained, was, I think, irrecoverably 
lost in Cuttack by the proceedings of tho Commissioners, and the regu¬ 
lations promulgated on the first acquisition of the province. Prior to 
that era they had been very generally, though not universally, divested 
of the management of their estates for a period of from 25 to 30 years 
by tho. Mahratta Soobadars, who thought that they could collect 
more without them, and with less annoyance to the ryots, than through 
their instrumentality. Mr. Ker, the first Judge and Collector, observed 
iu a letter which has been often quoted, that the Mogulbundoe was 
?ver held khas by the Mahrattas under the management of thirty-two 
amils,. and that the zemindars whose property lay- within it never 
occupied their estates until possession was given by the British Govern¬ 
ment. There is abundant evidence to prove that that assertion was 
substantially correct, though occasional variations may have occurred 
in the views of policy of different soobehdars.* I have often heard 
Mr. Ker affirm that he found the zemindars of Cuttack, iu 1804, in a 
state of tho most abject proverty and depression ; they had not been 
for years allowed to interfere in the management of zemindaree concerns, 
and had lost nearly all their influence, and much of their knowledge. 
In a report on the balances due from the Asseressur Chukleh, dated 
1804, that officer ascribes the arrears outstanding in some of the large 
talooks entirely to the ignorance, incapacity, and mismanagement of 
the holders who had never been allowed possession of their estates 
under the preceding administration. A few years more of neglect and 
retirement would doubtless have reduced them to tho condition of simi¬ 
lar classes of hereditary functionaries connected with the land elsewhere, 
as in Ganjam, so long a part of Orissa, where I understand the ehowdrees 
and despeiuliahs or district chiefs and accountants are never heard of 
now, the lauds being all divided into havelli or hustabood and poligar or 
gurjaut tenures Their services and exertions were not indispensable 
to the improved cultivation of the country, and the successful realiza¬ 
tion of the revenues, as tho examples Khoorda and Limbaee, ltahung, 
Occ., arnpdy prove, in whicli pergunnahs cultivation has of late been 

* The measure of collecting tlie Government flues direct from the heads of villages and ryots, 
to the exclusion of the talookdnree system of management, was introduced by i'ajah Ilaiu 
Pundit, the most intelligeut and respectable, and the best versed in the conduct of civil affairs, 
of all the Mahratta Governors. Ho administered the government of the province with occasional 
interruptions during the long period of twenty years, from 1180 to 1200 Umlee, at iirsl ostensibly 
as Deputy, and afterwards as conlinned Soobcbdar. 
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extended with unexampled vapidity by the sole labor of the ryots and 
heads of villages, unaided by advances from any largo capitalists. The 
state of things too in the talooka sudder of Pergunnah Sumawut, 
sudder jurnma Sicca Rs. 9,200, where a settlement was last year 
concluded by the Collector and myself witli moquddums, is another 
proof, as far as experience has yet gone, of the superior advantages of 
settlements made with that class, to the exclusion of the great talookdars. 
It may howevor be justly objected that such experiments succeed par¬ 
tially when they would fail on tire large scale from want of sufficient 
leisure or skill, and it must he remembered that had the services of 
zemindars been dispensed with at the early settlements, large establish¬ 
ments of amils or tehsildars must have been kept up, from maintain¬ 
ing whom many evils of the most serious magnitude would probably have 
flowed, as things were then managed. The opposite course being 
considered the soundest policy in those days, the zemindar’s and talook¬ 
dars were searched out by order of the Commissioners and invited to 
engage for their lands as proprietors of the soil. We then not only 
revived the old system of collecting and managing the revenues through 
officers of a superior class having a fixed interest oir the soil, but exalted 
the tenures of those functionaries to a footing of distinction and 
importance which they had never before attained in the best times of 
the native government. The question of destroying now what we 
have ourselves constructed, is a very different one from what might have 
been entertained eighteen years ago, as to the expediency or necessity 
of restoring a class whom we found sunk and discarded. 

83. In paragraphs 93 and 94 of the resolutions of Government 
dated 22nd December 1820,His Excellency the Most Noble the Governor- 
General in Council has expressed himself desirous of learning the degree 
in which the sudder malgoozars, whether rajahs, chieftains, or talook¬ 
dars of moro recent origin, may value the rights vested in them, or on 
what terms they may be prepared to relinquish their tenures. 

84. It appears to me that the advantages of the zemindaree and 
talookdaree tenure have increased incalculably in Cuttack under the 
British administration, and that tho very highest value is at present 
attached to it by tho natives; everybody is now anxious to become a 
zemindar or landed proprietor; the purchase of laud is the only mode 
of providing securely for a family and of employing capital with any 
chance of a sure and adequate return, more especially in a district which 
has neither commerce nor manufactures. The respectability and conse¬ 
quence attaching to tho situation renders it an object of ambition to all 
classes to obtain a zemindaree. I am persuaded that nothing short of 
a sacrifice of twice the jumma of the Mogulbundee would induce the 
resident landholders of Cuttack generally to give up the rights which 
they conceive to have been vested in them. The natives themselves, 
prone as they are to insinuate unfavorable comparisons between the pre¬ 
sent and past state of things, distinctly admit tho superior value which 
is now attached to the holding of a talook, as compared with any 
former era in the memory of man. To those connected with the 
administration of public affairs, wlio can believe that the change has 
taken place without any compromise of the rights of others, this fact 
must of course he a source of unmixed rejoicing. It has been usual to 
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talk of the inadequate price at which landed property sells in Cuttack, 
and to affirm that it can never attain its full value until a permanent 
settlement of the public revenue shall have been concluded ; but from 
the year 1809, when the market began to recover from the glut occa¬ 
sioned by Mr. Webb’s sales down to the present date, the price paid for 
estates has been constantly on the increase. The average selling price 
is now from 50 to 100 per cent, on the sudder jumma, or from 15 to 
20 years’ purchase of the admitted and recognized profits, which surely 
cannot be considered an inadequate price for land in a country circum¬ 
stanced like India. Instances, too, are continually occurring where the 
sum paid rises far beyond the above average. In the September sales 
an estate assessed at a jumma of Sicca Rs. 196, went for Sicca Rs. 1,010, 
and an eight-anna share of a village paying Sicca Rs. 160 for Sicca 
Rs. 330. How different the results of sales under the native adminis¬ 
trations ! After carefully examining a vast number of bills of sale of 
old dates, I can confidently affirm that from one-fourth to one-half of 
the jumma was the ordinary, selling price of the zemindaree or talook- 
daree of any village or number of villages, the “ Sumn-Adl o Qeemut 
Raij-ool IVuqt, ” both in the Mogul and the Mahratta times. 

85. It is clear to my humble understanding that it cannot become 
a question at this time of day in Cuttack, whether or no the class uni¬ 
formly called by the officers of the British Government, zemindars and 
proprietors, shall be generally divested of the management of the lands 
so long supposed to be their permanent and indefeasible property. 
Extreme cases, however, demand and justify the adoption of extreme 
measures, and there are particular instances which imperiously call for 
the special interference of the ruling power. Both the character and 
the best interests of Government are, I venture to think, concerned in 
interposing to save the ryots of Pergunnahs Limbaee, Raining, 
Seraeen, &c., from being again abandoned to plunder and merciless 
extortion by the profligate menials of the Khoorda Rajah, and the Ben¬ 
galee mooktears of Lala Baboo, who are both now extremely anxious to 
be allowed to engage again as zemindars for those line and recovered 
pergunnahs. 

86. In treating of the rights of the agricultural classes of Orissa, 
and the principles to be adopted for a future improved system of revenue 
management, no point appears to me more difficult than to lay 
down some general course of procedure in regard to the hereditary 
moquddums. If their tenures and situations were such as I have 
described them to be, they ought in reason and justice to have been 
considered as much proprietors of their moquddumee villages in 1212 
and 1213, and of the lands comprised in them, as the zemindars were 
of their zemindaree or talookdaree; and it cannot be denied if my 
statements are well founded, that on the principle of the Sudder’s 
decision in the case of Rung Lai Chowdree, plaintiff and appellant, 
versus Ramuath Dass, a vast number of the Cuttack moquddums are 
entitled not only to the possession of their villages, but to actual 
separation. At all events, nobody will deny that they have rights of 
some kind or other, and that measures ought to be adopted for their 
security. The question how exactly they are to be dalte with is one 
of serious moment. If much noticed and supported, it is to be appre- 



bonded that they will become restive and unmanageable, and embarass 
the zemindar in tile collection of his rents. At least this will be 
constantly urged as an excuse for want of punctuality. If they are 
generally separated off, the zemindar may thus, without being pro¬ 
fessedly divested of the management of his estate, lose nearly the whole 
of his most valued rights and privileges. To use the language of a 
chowdreo talookdar to the collector in 1819, when the question of 
separating a moqudduinoe was agitated, “ moquddums exist on 
the talooks of most zemindars in Orissa. If they can be separated 
off with their villages, what becomes of the zemindaree of the 
zemindar ?” ■ Ho would in fact be left in the management only of his 
pahikaskt villages, receiving perhaps a small money payment from 
the moquddums released from his control. It has been the uniform 
policy of the zemindars of the British Government, more especially of 
the auction purchasers, to get rid as much as possible of moquddums ; 
or at all events to reduce them to the situation of mere lease-holders, 
holding at the pleasure of the superior, and subject to annual variation 
of assessment. The views adopted and inculcated of their relative 
situation by those who do not deny their rights in toio are correctly 
enough stated in the petition of the talookdar above referred to: 
“ The moquddums of the Soohah of Orissa, who arc to he found in the 
talooks of most zemindars, are allowed a portion of khanabarree or 
pitralleo land, and whatever may be the act tut/ produce of their village, 
or whatever jumma may be agreed upon and engaged for by them at 
the time of forming the mofussil buudobust, they pay regularly to the 
zemindar. If they fail, the zemindar takes the village into his own 
hands, and either holds it khas or farms it, the moquddum retaining 
only his pitrallee. In 1224, the moquddum who has now petitioned 
not having attended on the late zemindar at the time of the mofussil 
buudobust bang adjusted, the village was brought, under hustabood 
management for 1:225 Umlee.” According to this doctrine the 
moquddum has no title to share in the profits of management after 
paying his due proportion of the Government jumma, unless the 
zemindar is pleased to strike a bargain with him. The surplus collec¬ 
tions by rit/ht belong to the latter. 

87. From the beginning it has been the invariable practice in 
this district to refer all moquddums applying either for possession of 
their moquddumees or for their separation to a regular suit in court. 
A few suits of this nature were instituted during Mr. Ker’s judgeship, 
and several applications have been made to the judicial authorities by 
moquddums since 1818; but between the years 1809 and the latter 
date, the claims and offices of such a class were rarely or never heard 
of. In the solitary case of a separation made by the revenue authority 
in 1819, it was effected eventually by razeenameh, and the claimant 
having been clearly at one time a muzkooree, his rights were of a more 
obvious and intelligible nature than could generally be the case. The 
late Commissioner clearly considered that applications for possession or 
separation must be preferred in court in a regular civil suit, and to the 
Dewanny, therefore, lie referred all moquddums or ryots who petitioned 
him. It is of great importance to the protection of the rights which 
I have advocated, that the point should he fully determined whether 
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under the existing regulations the above course is indispensable, or 
whether tho Collector is competent to receive and decide in the first 
instance claims to separation. Clause 9, section 4, Regulation XII, 
1805, provides that “ the settlement of such small talooks as may be 
only nominally included in large zemindarees in the sudder jumma of 
which their jumma may he comprehended, will be mado separately 
and distinctly with the proprietors of such small estates, and they will 
he allowed to pay their revenue directly to the Collector or the person 
appointed by him to receive it; and in all cases where the revenue of a 
village has for upwards of five years past been paid direct to Government 
by the hereditary moquddum, the settlement for such village shall he 
made with the hereditary moquddum. This provision has probably been 
considered applicable to the period of the first settlement only, when the 
Collector clearly had the power of determining from whom he would 
take engagements under that enactment, and of entering the mehals of 
those who engaged as separate estates. The rule, however, appears to 
me a general one, declaratory of the rights of a particular class; and 
as no limitations are expressed, I do not see how those rights can he 
avoided, or the channel of obtaining the enjoyment of them altered, 
except by some subsequent law. That the corresponding provisions in 
tho Bengal Regulations for the separation of dependent landholders 
were considered to he in force for many years after the decennial 
settlement, and that those separations were made by the Collectors, is 
clear from the terms of section 14, Regulation I, 1801, which 
sanctions such a construction, whilst it imposes a limit for the future : 
“ The rules contained in Regulation VIII, 1793, for the separation of 
“certain talookdars, having been construed to entitle talookdars of 
“ that description who did not apply for separation at the time of the 
“ decennial settlement to be separated on their application at any 
“ subsequent period, it is hereby required that all who may consider 
“ themselves entitled to separation shall prefer a written application to 
“ the Collector of the zillah within which their talooks may he situated, 
“ for the separation thereof within one year from tho date of this Regu¬ 
lation,” &c., &e. The object and advantage of tho Collector receiving 
applications for entering into distinct engagements, subject to a final 
decision on a suit being preferred in court, are twofold. In the first 
place, where the claim was a well-founded one, the rich man would then 
he the plaintiff, if not satisfied with the Collector’s decision, instead of 
the burthen of suing being thrown invariably, as is now the case, on the 
poor man, who, dispossessed from his village or harassed and persecuted 
by his opponent, has probably become a beggar, and is quite unable to 
stand the heavy expense and tho worse delay of tire Dewauny Court. 
In the second place, villages in Cuttack being for the most part extremely 
small, suits of this description have been of late, and would be in future, 
almost invariably tried by the sudder ameens should the present 
system continue. The sudder ameens are, however, singularly disquali¬ 
fied and improper judges for deciding cases of such a nature, because 
they turn generally on the artificial system introduced by our 
regulations, the spirit of which the natives can rarely comprehend, and 
because being themselves generally zemindars, their own interests are 
entirety at variance with the determination of the question in favor of 
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the applicant. When tlie point had once been settled by the Collector, 
any complaints or appeals preferred against his orders would, I presume, 
be triable by the Judge only. 

88. It has not only been the uniform practice in this district to 
refer all moquddums petitioning for possession or separation to a regular 
suit in court, but what seems to me still harder, those to whom posses¬ 
sion was awarded on a regular trial from 180C to 1809 are directed to 
sue over gain, if they now come forward with an application to be 
allowed to enter into distinct engagements with the Collector. The 
suits at the period to which I refer were generally preferred for posses¬ 
sion of the moquddumee village at a particular jumma. The judicial 
authorities went, as I think, beyond their powers in decreeing sometimes 
that they should hold at this fixed jumma, but unless separation was ex¬ 
pressly sued for, they inserted no order to that effect in their decrees. On 
these decrees being now produced, the Collector does not consider him¬ 
self at liberty to enter the names of the applicant in his books, and to 
take separate engagements from him, but refers him to the Judge, who 
disposes of the question by referring the petitioner to a regular suit if 
he requires anything more than was before decreed to him verbatim. I 
myself know two cases of this description. I have given an abstract of 
one in the Appendix. 

89. What the regulations wanted in clearness and precision on the 
subject of moquddumee rights under the existing system of govern¬ 
ment, has, I think, been amply made up for by the decision of the Court 
of Sudder Dewanny Adawlut on the 24th June 1814 in the case 
before cited. Under this decision, and adverting to the rule which 
prescribes that hereditary heads of villages shall be allowed to enter 
into engagements with the Collector in all cases where they may appear 
to have paid their revenues direct to the officers of the former 
Grovernment for five years preceding the Company’s accession, I cannot 
doubt but that many of the mouroosee moquddums of Cuttack have a 
right, not only to possession of their villages as dependent landholders, 
but to actual separation. I have equally little doubt but that under 
the regulations the Collector is authorised to make such separations; 
but the point has apparently been viewed differently hitherto, and I 
anr well aware that interests of no trifling magnitude are involved in 
the decision which may bo passed on the occasion of the present 
detailed discussion of it. 

90 With respect to the jumma of separable moquddumeos, the 
admitted principle of the country seems to be that the moquddums 
are entitled to hold at the original assessment of 1211 Umlee, increased 
by a proportionate allotment of the Sirkar Boskee imposed on the 
whole talook, calculated according to the principle prescribed by 
Regulation I, 17915. They would besides, I am persuaded, gladly pay 
in most cases to the zemindar such russoom as might be esteemed his 
due on obtaining the privilege of separation. The only principle of 
payment which I have ever been able to trace is that of ono in twenty 
or five per cent., but the practice in this respect under the native 
governments was so capricious and irregular, that it would be in vain 
to attempt to deduce from a reference to it any fixed rule to guide our 
future proceedings in determining the amount of compensation to bo 
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allowed to the zemindar. Whether under the regulations it would be 
necessary on every case of separation to depute an ameen to make a 
regular butwareh, and assess the jumraa under the rules contained in 
Regulation XIX, 1814, which seems to be the general opinion, is a point 
that will require consideration hereafter. There is likewise another 
point to be considered, which will probably obtrude itself should the 
claims of moquddums ever come to be much noticed, and that is, 
whether any and what limitations of time should be considered appli¬ 
cable to their claims to separation. I believe that many were deprived 
of the management of their villages when the heavy auction sales first 
began, and having never since had possession have lost all interest or 
influence in their villages. It might probably hereafter be thought 
advisable to oppose some limit to the dismemberment of talooks, 
founded on considerations of the length of period that claims to sepa¬ 
ration may have been allowed to lie dormant. 

91. I confess that separation appears to me the only effectual 
method of securing the rights of moquddums, or any middle class 
of tenantry, from infringement by the zemindar. Should they, how¬ 
ever, not be considered entitled to that highest privilege, and as there 
may possibly be some who would prefer remaining subordinate, I would 
submit for consideration whether the class ought not to be formally 
recognized as a description of subordinate landholders like the 
dependent talookdars of Bengal, who should not be considered liable to 
any increase of assessment intermediately between the periods of the 
zemindars’ engagements with Government, and also whether all 
demands for increased rent as well as all applications for recovery of 
possession of the moquddumee of a village preferred within a period 
of one year from the date of dispossession should not he made by a 
regular legislative enactment, cognizable in the first instance by the 
Collector on the principle suggested iu paragraph 739 of Mr. Secretary 
Mackenzie’s memoir. 

92. I am much inclined to the opinion that the state of the 
lower orders is so generally depressed in this district, that few important 
variations will be found in their rights and privileges, and also that the 
different villages have few distinctive local usages, which admit of, or 
are worth, being recorded in the manner indicated by Government. 
The only class of hereditary occupants and cultivators of land subject 
to the payment of revenue to the State, whose tenures and modes of 
payment can he qpnsidered to differ materially from the generally 
uniform state of things existing amongst the mass of the resident 
ryots, are—Is?!, the brethren of moquddums and of the smaller talook¬ 
dars who cultivate the lauds which they hold at rates lower than those 
of the thanees, hut this seems to be conceded to them as matter of 
indulgence rather than of right; 2 nelly, the dependant holders of 
khurideh land whose claims to hold at a fixed low assessment are 
generally admitted, and may, I think, safely he left for determination as 
the individual cases arise ; 3 rdly, the Brahmin proprietors of the 
Sasun villages, or those which were originally of that description, who 
are well able, as experience has shewn, to protect themselves and 
to maintain their ground against the zemindar and Collector together. 

93. The condition and circumstances of the thanee ryots gene¬ 
rally in Cuttack certainly appear to me to call for some interference 

h 
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and relief'. Independent of extra impositions and collections, the 
regular established rates of rent are everywhere high in Cuttack, and 
in many pergunnahs they are almost incredibly heavy. The testimony 
of all acquainted with the detail of revenue affairs in this district will 
support me when I state that Rs. 8 per beegah is not an uncommon 
rate in various quarters for ek* fuslee sarud rice land of the 24 dustee 
measurement, distinguished by no particular fertility; and I have seen 
in many .accounts do fuslee land of the 20 dustee pudkeh rated at Rs. 8, 9, 
and even Rs. 10. I am unable to explain how they should have 
risen to this excessive height; they do not seem to he any very modern 
imposition. It may be conjectured that the ryots can only pay such 
sums which apparently absorb the whole produce by cultivating much 
more land than is entered in the Bheean accounts in their names ; hut 
as the landholders and farmers claim a right of measuring the quantity 
of land tenanted and assessing it at the thanee rate, even this source 
of evasion is occasionally closed against them. A summary suit came 
before me last year, in which it appeared that the farmers of Talooka 
Bahrajpore in Verguunah Paindah had measured the whole of the lands 
of the thanee ryots, and assessed them at the Shurh Pergunnah, or 
Rs. 8 per beegah of 24 dustee for the surdur or first description of 
sarud rice land. Under these circumstances I cannot but think that 
at the next settlement, with the object of ascertaining and fixing rates, 
must be combined an intention of lowering them, and the sudder 
jumma in proportion, if necessary, where they are found to he mani¬ 
festly' excessive and ruinous. 

94. It is to be regretted, I think, that oases of exaction are not 
distinctly made cognizable in the courts, both civilly and criminally, on 
summary application by a miscellaneous petition. I am not aware 
that there is any rule in force expressly applicable to the case of a ryot 
suffering under the enforcement of an unjust demand, supposing no 
actual violence to be used. Section 55, Regulation VIII, 1793, merely 
provides that no new abwab should be imposed under any pretence 
whatever. Corporal inflictions and confinement of person are strictly 
prohibited, and damages may he recovered from an attaching zemindar, 
who has been guilty of any violation of the forms of procedure pre¬ 
scribed by Regulations VII, 1799, and V, 1812. But the truth is that 
the provisions of those laws scarcely touch at all the grand method of 
proceeding in this district for enforcing payment of all demands, 
whether just or unjust. They are indeed quite inoperative in Cuttack, 
aud although the sursuree process is occasionally resorted to, to harass a 
particular individual who may have strength enough to hold out, I 
believe that the zemindar’s power over the great body of the ryots, 
aud his means of realizing his rents punctually, would remain 
just as they are in practice if Regulations VII and V were 
rescinded to-morrow. The system of collection universally practised 
by the laudholders of Cuttack is that of despatching mohsil peyadeh, 
whose number may be increased ad libitum, who must he paid 
in the end by the defaulter, and who, though they may not actually 
abridge his personal liberty, stick to him, harass him, and wear out his 
patience by sundry ingenious modes of tormenting, short of torture or 

* The beegah of the smallest measurement or 12 dustee contains, I believe, 900 square 
yards; the 24 dustee, 3,600 square yards. 
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corporal infliction, which make it better to pay even an unjust demand 
than to put up with the expense and inconvenience of the"peyadeh. 
Where particular obstinacy is shewn, persons of very low caste are sta¬ 
tioned to harrass and annoy, and the practice is very common in this 
district of strewing pieces of broken earthen vessels, in which the food of 
the vilest orders has been dressed, around the dwelling-house of a 
dafaulter—a mode of annoyance which seldom fails, as it prevents the 
person and his family crossing their threshold until the impediment is 
removed, the touch of which would occasion loss of caste. The singular 
helplessness, ignorance, and poverty of the Ooria ryots render them 
particularly exposed to these unwarrantable practices. I have often 
been surprised to observe with what facility the collections of a whole 
village are made by a single peyadeh from a people who are as tena- 
cioxis of their money and as slow to liquidate even a just demand as 
they are indigent and stupid. In the situation of Magistrate I should 
myself never hesitate to interfere where it appeared that the system of 
harrassing by peyadehs, even without the particularly objectionable 
features above noticed, had been resorted to for the purpose of enforcing 
an unjust extortionate demand, like that of the tax on marriage (still 
so frequently levied), payment of rent by anticipation before the com¬ 
mencement of the new year, &c. But I could never feel at all satisfied 
whether the law justified my taking cognizance of such cases ; and at 
all events it seems desirable that it should be far more distinctly known 
and generally understood than it is at present, that proved exaction 
subjects the offender to some specific exemplary punishment in the 
criminal court, and that the sufferer may obtain a refund with damages 
on a summary application to the Dewanny. 

95. I take the liberty of noticing, in conclusion, that there are 
two points in the regulations which it is of great importance to the 
interests of many of the old proprietors to have determined and rightly 
understood by the local officers. 

96. The extensive prevalence in this district for many years of 
conditional sales when two deeds were always used, the one a regular 
qobaleh or hill of sale, the other an ikrar by the purchaser, purporting 
that if the money lent were repaid with interest by certain date the 
estate should be restored, is now well known, and the frauds practised 
under it have likewise been fully noticed. The practice of having two 
deeds, which, when the means of registry were not always at hand, 
might naturally he expected, as has been actually the case, to open a 
door to much fraudulent and unfair dealing, has arisen, in my opinion, 
chiefly from the desire of the lender and purchaser to get his name 
entered in the Collector’s books : in other words, to get complete posses¬ 
sion of the estate as was intended by both parties. But an impression 
exists that this cannot be effected unless a regular bill of sale is 
produced, and the seller admits that he has transferred the whole of 
his rights permanently to the buyer. This appears to me quite a 
misapprehension, and one which could never have prevailed had clause 
8, section 4, Regulation XII, 1805, been adverted to, which seems 
fully to recognize the principle of taking engagements from a mortgagee 
as the temporary representative of a proprietor, whenever the latter 
may distinctly state such temporary transfer to have taken place and 
apply for the change of names. I believe, however, that like clause 2 
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of the same section and regulation, it has been held to he applicable 
only to the period of the first settlement of the district. 

97. The second point noticed, it is still more desirable to have 
fully cleared up. 

98. Not a few of the mortgagees, with a view to defraud the pro¬ 
prietor and prevent his ever recovering his property, have got the 
estates held by them disposed of at auction for public arrears, probably 
two or three times over, and bought them* in benamee. The doctrine 
held by many of the judicial and revenue authorities of the district 
is that, if proof were forthcoming of such a proceeding, the Collector 
alone could take cognizance of it under the regulations, and that 
on the point being established the estate would become liable to con¬ 
fiscation, when the Government might or might not, as it should deem 
proper, restore it to the proprietor. Decisions have actually been 
passed to this effect in court, and the passage cited * from a late 
letter of the Collector’s shows that similar views of the meaning 
of olause 4, section 29, Regulation VII, 1799, are entertained by 
that officer. It seems to me, however, clear that such cannot be the 
meaning of the law. The mortgagee properly forfeits his own rights 
by so fraudulent a procedure, hut not those of another, the bona fide 
proprietor, who, if the construction alluded to he the right one, is left 
entirely without redress, unless the views of the Collector and of 
Government happen to be propitious towards him. The worst species 
of fraud ceases to be cognizable, and to form a ground of action in a 
court of judicature. As the question would not seem to be rightly 
understood, and as it affects materially the interests of many who have 
been defrauded at different times through the medium of public sales, I 
have felt it my duty to state it for consideration on the present occasion. 

99. The appendix to this memoir will he found to contain 
several translations of sunnuds, firmans, and bills of sale, and a few 
abstracts of orders and decisions of the courts, serving to illustrate 
some of the arguments and statements advanced in the body of it. 
Before closing my paper, I beg leave to repeat the expression of my 
conviction of the imperfect manner in which the most important 
portion of the task I had proposed to myself has been executed, and 
my full sense that if it is of any use, it will be so only as tending to 
bring forward for discussion several material points connected with the 
future revenue administration of the district, not as serving to 
determine correctly those which are doubtful and difficult. 

Cuttack, 1 (Signed) A. STIRLING, 

15 th October 1821. j Secy, to the Commissioner. 

(A true copy.) 

(Signed) HOLT MACKENZIE, 

Secretary to the Government. 

Territorial Department, the 25th July 1822. 

* 11 It is well known that the estate was only mortgaged, and it must have been with a view 
to prevent the redemption that it was thrown in balance and disposed of by public sale on 13th 
December 1813, when it was purchased by Hiranund Ghose, who is well known to have been 
a servant of the Brihm’s,, &c., and it is no doubt still his property. 

li These facts from the inquiries made by me can, I believe, be substantiated, in which case the 
estate would be liable to be forfeited to Government uuder the provisions of clause, 4, section 
29, Regulation VII, 1799,’* 
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APPENDIX TO MR. STIRLING’S MINUTE. 


No. 


.Mahomed Shah, 
Padshah Ghazee 
Fidvee Roostum 
Jung Morshed 
Couley Khan 
Behadoor 
110 . 


Sunnud conferring a Khundaitee. 

Let the mootusuddi.es for future aud present affairs attached to 
Thaneli Tulmal Kunka know that since the khidmut of the zemindaree 
of Killah Meritchpore, with that of Mouzah Reeslo attached to the 
above thaneh in the Sircar of Cuttack, lias been assigned on the 
removal of Kirpasindoo to Pudlab Mungrauj, according to the zimn or 
endorsement: it is necessary that he pay his peshcush with regularity 
to Government, never falling a dam or dirhem into balance; perform 
with zeal all the duties attaching to his situation; attend the foujdar 
of the above thaneh with his contingent (jumeat); protect the 
pergunnalis of that quarter in such a way that there remain no traces 
of theft and robbery; keep the ryots contented and prosperous, and 
abstain from levying unauthorized abwabs. You will consider him 
zemindar of the place, aud act in all things with his advice in such 
a way that the profit of the Sircar and the prosperity of the ryot 
may go on daily increasing. Dated 10th Shaban, 20th year of the 
Juloos Moobaruk 1145 Umlee. 

The endorsement contains a mochulka executed by Pudlab Mung¬ 
rauj, as follows:— 

I, who am Pudlab Mungrauj, son of Juddoo Chunder, since the 
khidmut of zemindaree of lvillah Meritchpore and Mouzah Reeslo 
attached to Thaneh Tulmul has been assigned to me, I do of my own 
full and free consent declare that I will perform the duties of the 
above office with honesty and fidelity ; 1 will behave towards the 
ryots in such a way as to keep them happy and contented ; I will 
exert myself to the utmost in cultivating the mouzahs attached to the 
above killah, and the separate mouzah specified, and pay the public 
dues without fail. It shall be my special care to guard against the 
occurrence of theft, dacoity, and highway robbery; should those 
crimes at any time be committed, 1 will apprehend the robbers with 
the property stolen, and bring them before the foujdar. Whenever 
the foujdar may have occasion to march against any rebellious or 
turbulent persons, I will join him with my jumeeat (contingent) ; I will 
never myself join with turbulent and rebellious zemindars, nor will 
I myself be guilty of disobedience. Should I ever violate the above 
conditions, I shall be considered to have forfeited my zemindaree. 
I will collect none of the prohibited abwabs —This is written as a 
mochulka. 
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No. 2. 

Qobaleh Furokht Zemindaree 0 Moqmhhimee. 

We, who are Bulram Doss Canoongoe Sudder, inhabitant of Patna 
Rugoonathpore, and Juggimuauth Surungee and Anam Surungee, 
moquddums of Mouzah Juggunathporo in Pergunnah Kismut, Baloo- 
hissee Sircar, Cuttack—Since we have held for years the serberah 
zemindaree, and moquddumee of the above mouzah “ dur tuht 
malikanah khood” (in our proprietary possession), being now unable 
on account of calamity of season to pay the public dues, we therefore 
of our free consent sell the zemindaree and moquddumee of the above 
mouzah with the julkur, bunkur, and baghat, motahurfeh kool 
huboobat, for the sum of 1,100 kahuns 8 puns 17 gundahs, to Jankee 
Ram Doss, son of Bissember Doss, inhabitant of Bullulporo in the 
above pergunnah. Let the above-mentioned cultivate the village in 
question with full confidence and pay the revenue of Government, 
collecting and enjoying the zemindaree and moquddumee russoom. 
Should our heirs hereafter advance any claim, it will be considered 
unworthy of attention. This is written as a sunnud qobaleh. 

Dated Rubee-ool-Awwul 1201 limlee, sunnuds and takeed 
mamehs corresponding addressed to the ryots, amils, chowdrees, and 
cauoongoes. 

By Maharajah Ruggojeo Bhonslah. 

Let the amils for present and future affairs, the chowdrees and 
cauoongoes of pergunnah Kismut Baloobissee Sircar, Cuttack, know, 
that since mouzah Juggunathpore in the above pergunnah having fallen 
off in its cultivation, the above mouzah, with the julkur, bunkur, 
baghat, motahurfeh, zemindaree and moquddumee, has by sunnud 
of the Huzzoor been assigned to Jankeo Ram (Moqurrur Shud). 
Ordered that the above-mentioned cultivate the village, pay the 
Government revenue and collect his zemindaree and moquddumee 
russoom, and that they in no way interfere with or disturb him.— 
Herein fail not. 


No. 3. 

Qobaleh Furokht Moquddumee. 

I, who am Digumber Bullyar Singh, son of Pran Dhun Bullyar 
Sing, son of Poorsotton ditto, a zemindar of Pergunnah Hurrikur- 
pore :—Since mouzah Arhaeekool in the above pergunnah had become 
entirely waste and deserted, Wtjran Moot.huf —which I held the pro¬ 
prietary possession of as annexed to my talook—“ I)ur tusurroof 
Malikanch Talook i khood dmhtum ”—the balance due in consequence 
having become a heavy debt on me, I have therefore of my own full 
and free consent sold the moquddumee of the above mouzah for 160 
kahuns of cowries to Dhunee Tajaree, son of Kalundee ditto. Having 
received the above amount, I havo paid it in liquidation of my balances. 
Let the above-mentioned restore the village to a state of cultivation, and 
pay the Malwajib Sircar according to the skurk i pergunnah. 1 shall 
no longer have anything to do with even one single span of the ground, 


* The estate to which the village sold was attached is called Killah Aurruiig. 
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the julkur, bunkur, baghat, or the kool mootuhurfeh. If hereafter any 
of my heirs or gomashtehs, or those of the dead and deserted moqucl- 
dums, should advance a claim, it will be of no avail. This is given as a 
qobaloh moquddumee—Mouzah Arhaeekool. 

Moqurrureh Arazeo—89 batties, or 1,780 bigahs. 

Ditto Tunkah Ruqrnee Its. 839-13. 

Jumma Kumal Cowrees 240. 

Date 5th Sufr 1108 Umlee. 

The sudder jumma of this mouzah on Mr. Webb’s settlement 
was 353 Rs. 3 As. 13 Gs. 


No. 4. 

Sale of a portion of a Willaity Canoongoe Talookdaree. 

I, who am Juggunnath Maintee, son of Bishennath Mainteo, talook- 
dar and willaity canoongoe of pergunnah Coordes: Since mouzah 
Bishopore, including Sadikabad, is established as my talookdaree, 
canoongoe willaity and inoquddmnee, I have sold the same for 70 
kahnns of cowrees to Sawuut Ram, as before, and having received the 
money, have paid it into the tehveel of the fotelidar in discharge of 
the bakee of m 3 7 tuskhces on account of the pahikasht villages under 
m 3 7 charge. Let the purchaser cultivate the above village, pay the 
public duos, and bring it under his talookdaree and canoongoe 
management. I shall never have further concern with it. Dated 5th 
Rubee-ool-Saneo 1125 Umlee. 

No. 5. 

Deed of a sale of portion of a Choir dree Talook. 

I, who am Bhagerattee Chowdree, son of-son of-, 

inhabitant of (not legible) in. pergunnah Ay as, Sircar Cuttack, do in 
the full possession of my senses declare as follows :—Since 5 mouzahs* 
are appointed as m 3 7 ehowdraee, having fallen into arrears and 
being unable to discharge the balances, I have of my own free 

consent sold to Gopenauth Putnaik, sou of-Putnaik, inhabitant 

of the same village, one-half of the aforesaid khidmut ehowdraee w 7 ith 
the julkur, bunkur, baghat, moterherfa and kool huboobat for the 
sum of kahuns one hundred, which amount I have received and paid 
into the treasury of the fotelidar of the pergunnah in liquidation of 
balances. Let tho purchaser take possession with full confidence, exert 
himself in cultivating the laud of his share, and discharge the public 
dues ; neither I nor m 3 7 heirs will hereafter advance any claim or 
interfere with. 

Dated-1190 lunlee. 


No. 6 . 

Bill of sale of ground by Talookdars jointly. 

We, who are Ameeroodh Putnaik, sou of Hoorsee Kes Putnaik, son 
of Bynsee Dhur Putnaik, and Dudh Bamun Putnaik, son of Poorunder 
Putnaik, son of Chunder Seekur Putnaik, willaity canoongoes of perguu- 
nah Ookakhund in the Sircar of Cuttack, iu the full possession of our 


* The jumma of the whole tulook is at present Sieca Us. 124-8, 
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intellects, declare, that being unable to pay our revenue to Government 
through misfortune and poverty, we, of our own full and free consent, 

sell to Tiloohun Surrungee, son of--inhabitant of-a 

parcel of 9 B. 13 G. 7 B. of land bunjur kharij jumma of the 20 
dustee ryottee pudkeh, hounded as below, on the ruqbeh of mouzalis 
Kunnee Hurdo and Bhuti Moonda our talcok, (Talooka Bundeh), or 
depending on us, of which we have to this day held proprietary posses¬ 
sion (tusurroof malikanah) for the sum of 51 kahuns of cowrees 5 puns. 
Having received the said amount, we have paid it into the tehveel of 
Rajib Sahoo Gandooah of the above perguunah, in liquidation of the 
balance of our serberah. The land in question is to be entered as 

aymeh attached to the meersaonavee of the Sircar. Hated—-- 

1172 Umlee. 

No. 7. 

Deed of sale of portion of a Talook by a Canoongoe Talookdar. 

I, who am Gollab Raee, son of Oodey Raee, son of Bulbuhder 
Raee, Canoongoe Sudder, Pergunuah Hhamuuggur, Sircar Budruck, 
in the full possession of my intellects, declare as follows :—Mouzahs 
Beerpore and Mysera fire in my talooka (or dependent on me) in the 
above pergunnah, which to this day I have held in full proprietary 
possession (durtusurroof malikanah). Being unable to pay the fixed 
revenue of those villages, I have sold them with the julkur, bunkur, 
haghat, motuherfa, kool huboobat and the russoomat talookdaree 
and zemindaree to Kishen Churn Mahapater, son of Pudlab Maha- 
pater, for the sum of 200 kahuns 1 pun. Having received the 
amount, I have paid it into the tehveel of Kishen Sahoo to make up 
for the deffieieney in the assets of my talooka. Let the purchaser 
taking possession of the above villages, bring them fully into cultivation, 
and pay yearly the Government revenue according to the tushkees; 
neither I nor my heirs will hereafter have any claim or connection with 
them. This is given as a qobalet. 

Dated 17th Showal 1175 Umlee. 

Moqurrureh Ruqba Arazee Battees ... ... 57 2 13 

Ditto Tunkah RuqmeeRupees ... ... 238 14 0 

Ditto Jmrnnah Kumal, Cowrees Kahuns ... 448 14 0 

Ryottee ... ... ... ... ... ... 434 4 0 

Mujraee ... ... ... ... ... ... 14 10 0 

Durobust 2 Mouzahs, Kahuns ... ... 448 14 0 

Beerpore 1 Here follows the same detail of ruqba and jumma, 
Nysera J under the two heads for each village. 

No. 8. 

Deed of sale by a Talookdar. 

I, who am Rnsseek Beharee, son of Hurree Bulub, talookdar of 
Mouzah Beel Soolia, in Porgunnah Ancorah Sircar of Budruck, declare 
as follows :—The above mouzah I have to this day held in my talook¬ 
daree possession without any partner, and have heretofore regularly 



paid the public revenue. The lands of my talook having now, how¬ 
ever, fallen out of cultivation, and being unable to discharge the 
balances that have accrued, I therefore sell the above mouzah with all 
its former boundaries, and the julkur, bunkur, baghat, and kool 
huboobat with about 5 B. 12 G. 8 B. of jul, dhee, and dewutter 
land, on condition of paying the Government jumma to Beharee, son 
of Birjoo Lai, and Kishen Churn Sahoo, son of Magoonee Sahoo, for 
the sum of 100 Deh Masha Rupees, a fair and even price. Let the 
purchaser take the village into his talookdaree possession, and culti¬ 
vating it, pay regularly the public dues. He will be malik of the nufa 
and noqsan, and will do with it as he likes. Neither I nor my heirs 
will hereafter advance any claim. 

Dated loth Zeekaud 1170 Umlee 

Moqurrureh Ruqba Arazee Battees ... ... 60 

Ditto Tunkah Ruqmee Rupees .. ... 696 

Ditto Jumma Kemal, Cowrees Kahuns ... ... 961 


No. 9. 

Kobaleh by a Moquddum. 

I, who am Dyanedhee Raee, son of Byragee Raee, son of Poornanund 
Raee, moquddum of mouzah Bullurn Bulla, in pergunnah Ancorah, 
Sircar of Budruck, declare as follows, in the full possession of my 
intellects:—Since mouzah Salim Ghur, a kismut of the above mouzah, 
with the bunkur, julkur, baghat, milk, and other appurtenances and 
perquisites, has been to this day in my sole proprietary possession (tusur- 
oof malikanah), I have, with my free consent, sold the same to Kishen 
Churn Sahoo, son of Magoonee Sahoo, inhabitant of Bel Soolia in the 
above pergunnah, for the sum of 275 kahuns. Having received the 
above sum, I have paid it into the treasury of Nurhuree Sahoo, tehvil- 
dar, in discharge of my balance. Let the purchaser take possession and 
carry on cultivation with the fullest confidence. I engage that no one 
will hereafter disturb or molest him. 

Dated 19th of Rubee-ool-Sauee Umlee 1197. 


No. 10. 

Moquddumee Sunnnd. 

We, who are Gunga Ram, gomashteh of the sudder canoongoe, and 
Muddun Maintee, gomashteh of Bhyroo Ram, sudder chowdree, and 
Bijanund, gomashteh of Chuckerdur Mahapater chowdree willait.y, and 
Luchoo Maintee and Chytun Maintee, willaity canoongoes attached to 
pergunnahs Soonhut in the Sircar of Ramna under Chukleh Bundur 
Balasore, declare as follows:—Since the moquddumee of mouzah Bheem- 
poora in the above pergunnah has been from ancient times held by the 
sons of Bundhoo Naik jointly, but lately Jugut Naik, son of Kuroop 
Naik, out of wickedness wanted to get possession of the whole village, in 
consequence whereof Nundhoo Naik complained to the Newab, who 
issued a perwannah in our names to adjust the matter. We have there¬ 
fore divided the said moquddumee into four shares, each of four annas, 
and assigned one to Purotten Naik, one to Nundoo Naik, one to Jugut 
Naik, and one to Soolaee Naik, Let the sharers each pay the serberah 
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of his share to the Ilakim-ool-Wukt, and Jugmohun Doss ; each will 
be malik of the nufa noqsan, and of the russoom iu his own division. 
This is given as a snnnud of moquddumee. 

Dated-Ramzan 1187 Umlee. 


No. II. 

Deed of Sale by Talookdars. 

We, who are Oochutanund Putnaik, gomashteh of Joognlkissore 
ltaee, canoongoe sudder, and Dirb Singh Mahapater, canoongoe willaity, 
and Moorleedhur Hurrichunden, canoongoe pargunnatee, and Sudanund 
Mahapter, Gnjinder and Mungraj Mahapater, chowdrees c>f pergunnah 
Byaung in the Sircar of Budruc.k, in the full possession of our senses 
declare as follows:—Being unable to pay the malgoozareo of the Sircar 
for 1161 Ulmee, we have therefore sold mouzah Gurdsahee held jointly 
by us (Shurakut-i-bundeha) to Koonwur Mahapater, son of Nilamber 
Mahapater, inhabitant of mouzah Byaung, in the above pergunnah, for 
the sum of 100 kahuns of kowrios, and having recoived the amount we 
have paid it in as revenue into the treasury of Brindrabun Sahoo, telivil- 
dar of the above pergunnah. We therefore agree that let him, bringing 
the said village into full cultivation, take possession of it, with the 
julkur, bunkur, bagat, moohterfa, and kool haboobat, and pay yearly 
the Government revenue from the beginning of the following 1162 
Umlee. This is given as a bye-namah. Neither we nor our heirs nor 
our brethren will hereafter have any claims on the said mouzah. 


No. 12. 

Ik ear Bye by Talookdars. 

We, who are GollabRaee, gomashteh of the sudder canoongoe, and 
Surbesur canoongoe willaity, and Jugtauund C'howdree, of pergunnah 
Dhumnuggur in the Sircar of Bhudruck, declare as follows:—Mouzah 
Bishenpoor, &t\, altogether six mouzahs, were placed under our sorberah 
zemindaree. We have sold the same for the sum of four hundred kahuns 
of cowrees to Krishnanund Chowdree, and having received the amount, 
have paid it into the treasury of Kishen Sahoo, tehvildar, in discharge 
of the balances of our talook. Let the purchaser cultivate the villages 
and pay the Government revenue. Neither we nor our heirs will have 
any concern with them hereafter. Dated 16th Zukad 1177 Umlee. 

No. 13. 

Sunned appointing a Sadder Canoongoe, dated 11.s7 year of the reign 

of Arangzebe. 

Let the mootusuddies appointed for the management of affairs, 
the gomashtehs of the jageerdars, the krorees, the chowdrees, canoon- 
goes, moquddums, and cultivators of the Soobali of Orissa, know that 
since the khidmut of canoongoe sudder was held by Bulbudder accord¬ 
ing to the sunuud of former rulers, he having at this time demised, 
the said office has been assigned to his son Rajindar, according to the 
zimn. It is hereby ordered that you allow him to take possession of 
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his office and to enter upon the functions of it according to the estab¬ 
lished law and practice [tm tusurroof o un goozasteh], that you conduct 
all affairs relating to the revenues and civil administration of the coun¬ 
try with his advice and concurrence, and that you attend on all occasions 
to his opinions and recommendations which will have equally in view 
the interests of government and of the cultivators. You will consider 
him to possess full powers of appointing and removing his gomastehs. 
The course to be pursued by the canoongoe is this, that he discharge 
all the duties of his office with punctuality and fidelity; that he exert 
himself in promoting the cultivation of his mehals, and in realizing 
the peislikusli, &c. ; that he ascertain fully the extent of the mal, 
sayer and all the various taxes,—a regular statement of which, showing 
the hukikut ot the whole Soobeah, he must keep constantly in his 
serishteh, and furnish yearly a copy to the mootusuddees of the Sircar. 
Let him by his equitable and judicious conduct induce the ryots to 
engage actively in cultivation, and considering his appointment as the 
highest honor, let him labor to the utmost for the advantage of the 
State. Herein fail not! 

Dated 7th liajeb in the 41st year of the Jaloos. 


Sircar Kntak o Ghyreh. 

Mal Sayer. 

Sircar Cuttack. Meer Buhree. 

Do. Jaujeepore. Mundooyat. 

Do. Burroowah. Hat. 

Do. Badshahmiggur. Buldeli Kut.uk. 
Dar ooz zurb (or Mint Manghuree.) 

Hazy after, o Ghyreh. 

Bazyaftoe Amlak o Ghyreh—Mowazeat. 
[Here follows a long detail.] 


Canoongoe of Jyekishen, &c. 


Sircar Budruck. 
Sircar Sooroo. 


Canoongoe of Kuudurp 


Canoongoe of Bam Jewun . 


f Sircar Rurnna. 

1 Do. Busta. 
i Do. Jelesur. 
v Do. Muzkooree. 

( Sircar Gowalepareh. 
( Do. Maljlietiah. 


No. U. 

Sunnud appointing a Sadder Canoongoe dated 1131 Umlee, the ninth of 
the accession of the Emperor Mahommed Shah, bearing the seal of the 
Nazim Shoojaood Deen Mahummud Khan. 

Let the mutusuddees for present and future affairs, the chowdrees, 
canongoe willaities, zemiudars, moquddums, and cultivators of theSiracr 
of Kuttuck, &o„ know : - That on the death of Rajinder the khidmut 
of canoongoe of the above-mentioned Sircars has been granted to his sou 
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Burjinder. Let him proceed to discharge the duties of the office with 
tldeiity and honesty, and neither omit to perform nor conceal any ono 
point tending to the advantage of the State. He will make the ryots 
happy and contented by his fair and judicious proceedings, and will 
exert himself to the utmost to promote the cultivation of the mehals 
dependant on him [mehalot talookeh canoongoe]. Let him strive to 
improve the resources of the country without impoverishing the condi¬ 
tion of the ryots. Let him be ever present at his cutcherry, and at 
all times ready to furnish satisfactory accounts of the revenues. You 
will consider him as confirmed canoongoe i sudder, and will hereafter 
act in nothing without his advico and concurrence, which will always 
have in view the interests equally of the State and the cultivator. You 
will always allow him to enjoy the established russoom canoongooe 
[bu tusurroof o-wa goozarund.] Herein fail not! Datod 1st Zeekaad, 
the 9th year of the Juloos. 


No. 15. 

Firman , bearing the great seal of the Emperor Mo/nonnnid Mohyoo- 
I)een Aurungzebe Ahungecr Bedshnh Gazee. 

At this time a firman has been issued directing that about 200 
bigahs of waste and unassessed [kharij jumma] but arable land in 
tuppeh Islamabad, commonly called Neeltiggree in the Sircar of Cuttack, 
attached to the Soobah of Orissa, should be granted, according to the 
zimn, to the respectable Sheer Mirza, jageerdar of the said tuppeh, as 
mudud mash, in order that applying the produce of the same to his 
maintenance he may pass his time in praying for length of our life and 
permananee of our prosperity. It is now ordered that the amils and 
krorees measuring out the said land and defining exactly its boundaries, 
give it over into the possession of the Hirza. They will allow of no 
encroachments or alterations, nor will they require from him land rent, 
nor akrajat of any description as kiladaree [khundaitee russoom], 
pesheush, jurimaneh, charges for measuring, piyadeh khurch, ruohra- 
neh, darogheganeh, beggar, moquddumce* and eanoongoee : no further 
measurement will be necessary after the chuck has once been fixed. 
In short he will be exempt from all interference of the Dewanee, and 
from all requisitions of the Sooltunee Departments. Dated 5th of Zu 
Heij, tho 2fith year of the Juloos or accession, corresponding with the 
year 1094 Umlee. 


No. ifi. 

Grant of lakhiraj land by the Nawab Nazim. 

Let the amils for present and future affairs, the chowdrees, canoongoes, 
and moqudclums of l’ergunnahs Dera Bissee and Burgaon in different 
Sircars known :—That since lladha Madliub, inhabitant of Mouzah Chot, 
has no means of subsistence, and is subject to great expense in feeding 
the poor and travellers we have therefore been pleased, in considera¬ 
tion of his merits to grant to him fifteen batees of land of 24 Dustee 

* Another fivmmi bearing the seal of Auninzobo Alumgeer mentions deh ncemoe , or £ in 1U 
alias 5 per cent, of the lnoquddum, and the “ 6ltd doe" or 2 per cent, of the canoongoe. 
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measurement, belonging to the chuck called 1’al, attached to several 
of the villages of the said perguimahs, which on account of disputes 
between the zemindars have heen for a length of time bunjur kharij 
jumma. The land in question will be separated from the said per- 
gunnahs from the beginning of 1150 Umlee, and will be in future held 
by the grantee as mudud mash. It is ordered that you measure out 
the same, and give possession accordingly, that the grantee bringing 
it into cultivation may appropriate the produce to his own subsistence, 
and the maintenance of the poor. You will require no further sunnud. 
Herein fail not ! Dated 12th Sufr, 25th of the Accession. 

Endorsement—Fifteen batees of laud, bunjur kharij jumma, on 
the ruqba of the Mouzahs of Perguimahs Dera Bissee and Bargaon, on 
account of the chuck Pal granted as mudud mash to Radah Mahdub, 
inhabitant of Mouzah Chot No. 17. 


No. 17. 

Chuknameh by the Choicdrees, Sfc., in giving possession to a rent-freeholder. 

We who are Mungraj Mahapater Chowdree, Niladree Maintee, 
canoongoe willaity, and Girdhur Pal, Bahadoor, talookdar, and Cliuker- 
dhur Mahapater, gomashteh of pergunuah Bargaon, &c., in the Sircar 
of Burroowah, declare as follows:—Since a perwaneh bearing the seal 
of His Highness the Nuwvvab has been received, granted, &c. [as above], 
we have, therefore, conformably to the orders contained in it, measured 
out the land according to the boundaries specified in the former 
La Davee, and have given possession thereof to Radah Madub. Let 
the abovementioned enjoy full possession of the land, bring it into 
cultivation, and appropriate the produce to charitable purposes. 
Neither we nor our heirs will ever interfere. This is given as a 
sunnud ehucknameh. Rubbee-ool-Awwul 1150 Umlee. 


No. 18. 

Grant of rent-free land by the Choicdrees, Sfc., in giving possession to a 

rent-free holder. 

We, the chowdrees, canoogoes, and moquddums of Pergunnah 
Antroodh Bissee, in the Sircar of Cuttack, declare as follows :—Since 
about 2 batees l bigah 3 ghoonts 5 biswahs of land, bunjur kharij 
jumma on the ruqbah of the following villages dependant on us 
[talookeh Mayan] as below, 20 Dustee measurement has beeu given 
as amurt munohee (endowment of the temple of Jugunnauth) under 
the management of Byshnoo Churn Das, llirjabashee. Let the aforesaid 
occupy the land in question, bring it into cultivation, and appropriate 
the produce as holy food. We engage that no hakim or relation or 
heir of ours shall ever advance a claim for rents. This is given as 
a sunnud chote amurt munohee. 

B. B. G. B. 

2, 1. 3, 5. 

Talooka Nurhurry Sautra Talooka Sham Soonder Mahapater. 

1 Batee 2 Mans Bigahs 11-12-8 

M. Raeepore ..00 M. 1’nlsoda 5 0 0 

,, Sadikabad .. 2 24 ,, Jabber Nuggur 2 0 0 

,, Nyalo ..14 ,, Khurdo ., 2 12 8 
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M. Reng . . 2 4 

Sandree Ivolo . . 20 0 
Burhum Koondee 1 0 

Algobind . . 3 0 


Talooka Nidhe Bulyar Singh, 
Bigahs .. 9 15 13 

Pitaeepore . . 2 0 0 

Turdunna . . 7 15 3 


Dated 7th Rajeb 1169 TJmlee. 


Abstract of a decision in a case of Moquddum suing a TalooMar for pos¬ 
session of his moquddumee , No. 2240, filed October 22nd 1808. 

Ram Ckowdree Moquddum versus Kunhaee Acharj. 

Plaint .—“In the month of Mokurrum 1180 Umlee, I purchased 
the moquddumee of Mouzah Hureebhut in Pergunnah Codundah from 
Rajib Mahapater, the former moquddum, for the sum of 125 kahuns of 
cowrees, and received a qubaleh from the seller, who also made over to 
me his former qubaleh. Prom that date until 1214 Umlee I held 
proprietary possession [dukhl Malikaneh] of the above moquddumee 
without any partner, and paid the revenues either to the amil or to the 
former zemindar. The profits I appropriated to my own subsistence. 
At the end of 1214, the talook of Rogonath Suntra was sold by public 
auction for recovery of arrears, and bought by Kunhaee Acharj. My 
moquddumee village being always dependant on the above talooka, 
and the revenues being paid through the talookdar, I attended on 
the auction purchaser, but he refused to receive the rents from me, 
dispossessed me from the moquddumee ol the village, and took the 
mouza under his own management. I complained summarily under 
the 49th Regulation of 1793, but the Judge, Mr. Ker, dismissed my suit 
as not cognizable under that Regulation. The sudder jumma of that 
village being Sicca Rupees 199-11-2, and its yearly produce Sicca 
Rupees 125-13. I sue therefore at that amount, and pray that you will 
summon the defendant, admit proof of my hukiat, milkeeat, and 
possession, and restore to me possession of the moquddumee of the vil¬ 
lage in question. 

Answer .—The plaintiff’s statements is false. Mouza Huree¬ 
bhut was never his moquddumee. The real truth is this: Mouza 
Hureebhut was one of the pahikasht villages of the former zemindar. 
Plaintiff was a partner and relation of Gfobind Chowdree, grand¬ 
father of the late zemindar, and in consequence of his relationship 
may have had temporary possession of the village: but the village 
was in reality a pahikasht one. Had it been a moquddumee one, it 
would be found entered as such in either the mofussil or sudder accounts. 
Plaintiff cannot found a claim of right on the circumstance of his having 
had temporary possession formerly. Being a pahikasht village, the 
possession of it formed a part of the Hukook Zemindaree. I have 
purchased all the rights of the former zemindar at public auction, 
and how can plaintiff found a claim on any title derived from him. 
His suit for the moquddumee is utterly unfounded, and I hope will 
be dismissed. 

Replication .—The disputed village was not a pahikasht one. It 
was held by me in right of purchase. Defendant himself was my 
security in 1211 for payment of the revenue of my village to the 
amil. I never had possession of the village merely in consequence of 
my being a partner and relation of the former zemindar. Whether 
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the mouza is entered or not in the sudder accounts as a moquddumee 
one, I can prove my possession, and that I paid the revenues to the 
amil and the zemindar. Possession is a proof of miras. As to 
defendant’s statement that ho has purchased all the zemindaree rights of 
the former zemindar, I admit that he has done so, hut ho lias purchased 
all his obligations likewise, and it is incumbent on him in consequence 
to make the collections in the same way that his predecessor did. 

Exhibits. 

“ I, who am Rajib Mahapater, son of Pitaee Sahoo Moquddum* 
inhabitant of Mouzah Luelimenarainpore in Pergunnah Codundah 
Bissee Sircar of Outtack, declare as follows: Since I have received from 
Ram Chowdree the sum of kakuns 12-5, being the price of the moqud¬ 
dumee of Mouzah Hureebhut in the above pergunnah, which amount I 
have paid in in discharge of my balances due from that village, there¬ 
fore I give these few lines as a sunnud kubzool-wusool. Dated loth 
Mohurrum 1180 Umlee.” 

Abstract of decision passed by the Register on the 25th May 1809. 

“ Defendant denies plaintiff’s moquddumee right, and states that 
the disputed village was a pahikasht one of the former zemindar. It 
is clearly established, however, by the qubaleh, Kubzool-wusool, and 
documents bearing the seal and signature of former hakims, that 
plaintiff did really as stated by him purchase the moquddumee of the 
said village, and held possession of the moquddumee from that date of 
purchase until 1214 TJmlee, also that lie frequently paid the revenue 
of it to the Ohdedars, although now a shikmee of the talook. Defendant 
himself was security for his discharge of the revenues of the village in 
1211. Plaintiff’s witnesses prove the same. Although defendant has 
produced certain dehbuduhee papers with the signature of the Collector 
in which the disputed village is entered as pahikasht, those papers are 
not worthy of credit on many accounts. They were given in by the 
former zemindar, and where is the wonder if he with a view to his 
own profit and advantage fraudulently entered a moquddumee village 
as a pahikasht one ; it appearing therefore that plaintiff’s claim is just 
on the ground of his possession being fully proved. A decree is passed 
in his favour, and it is ordered that ho in future pay the revenue of 
his village as moquddum through the talookdar. Defendant will have 
no other connection with the villago, except receiving the proper revenue 
of it (serberah wajibee) through the plaintiff ” 

No. 

Abstract of a decision in a case of Moquddum suing a Talookdar for pos¬ 
session of his moquddumee, No. 3049 , filed 2nd August 1808. 

Sirputtee Naik versus Juggunuath Mahapater. 

Plaint .— “ The moquddumee of Mouzah Pastooreh in Pergunnah 
Teerun, sudder jurnma Sicca Rupees 40-0-7, and yearly produce Sicca 
Rupees 00, is my ancestral hereditary property. Under the former 
governments my ancestors had held the said moquddumee for centuries, 
and after paying the revenues appropriated the profits to their own 
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maintenance. Under the Company’s administration too, I continued 
to hold possession as before, and to pay the revenues through the 
Talookdar Nitranund Canoongo. At the end of 1214 a person called 
Jugguunath Mahapater, inhabitant of Mouzah Aina in the same per- 
gunnah, bought tlic zemindareo at auction of the Collector. In Assin 
1215, I paid him Its. 10 of the revenue of the year, but in Kartick 
he violently and unjustly turned mo out of the moquddumee, and 
collected the whole of the rents (Ma Hasil) from the ryots, every 
cowree of which he has appropriated to himself.—I pray, therefore, that 
you will summon defendant, and, having attended to my proofs and 
evidence, that you will restore to me possession of the moquddumee 
of the said village. 

The defendant not having appeared the suit was tried ccrparfe, 
and a decree passed by Mr. Hartwell on the 4th October 1808, award¬ 
ing possession to plaintiff, as the moquddumee of the village was 
clearly proved by document and evidence to be the property (milkeeat) 
of plaintiff. 

The decision was appealed against to the Judge, and appellant 
states the following objections:— 

llespondeut was not moquddum of Monza Patsooreh—He was a 
relation of the late talookdar Nitranund Canoongoe, who parcelled out 
all the villages of his taiook amongst his different brethren, and gave 
the management of one to each in the capacity of ihtamamdars, allow¬ 
ing them to appropriate to themselves a certain share of the profits. 
But he reserved to himself the full power of removing them at pleasure, 
and was himself always malik of the whole of the mouzahs on his 
taiook, and mooktear of the bye and liibbah. Accordingly in 1214 
he mortgaged this very village to appellant, and respondent signed 
the mortgage bond This deed is forthcoming. The register mistook 
some sunnuds of ihtamamdaree produced by respondent for sunnuds 
of moquddumee, and decided against me, (appellant) whilst in jail 
and unable to appear, ready to prove that respondent never possessed 
nor had any right to the moquddumee of the said village, and trusts 
that the register’s decision will be reversed. 

Reply .—“ The sunnuds to which appellant refers distinctly prove 
my right, because in them it is stated that I am confirmed in the 
moquddumee which had been held as mourosee by my ancestors from 
ancient times. The reason of my having more than one suunud is this, 
that under the Malirattas it was frequently the custom, when a 
talookdar died and a new one succeeded, all the moquddums of his 
taiook attended on him and took out fresh sunnuds. So when Mya 
Mahapater Canoongoe died, I obtained a new sunnud from Nitranund 
Canoongoe in 1179 Umlee. As to the statement that I am one of the 
relations of the late talookdar, who parcelled out the several villages 
of his taiook amonst his brethren as temporary managers, but was 
always himself malik of the whole, had full powers of selling and 
mortgaging, and accordingly mortgaged this very Mouza Patsooreh 
to appellant in 1214, and got me to sign the deed of mortgage as a 
witness, my answer is this : I am not a relation of the said canoon- 
goes. There are seven generations between us. The canoongoe was ne¬ 
ver malik, nor had the power of disposing of one span of land in Mouzah 
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Patsooreh; he had only the power of selling or mortgaging the 
zemindaree russoom of his talook. It is I and my ancestors who 
have ever been maliks of the sale amd mortgage of the said village. 
Accordingly during the zemindaree of that very canoongoe, I gave 
as khyrat a piece of ground to Kanhoo Ram Das, another to Rogoonath 
Das, and sold a third to Grlious Mahommed. These people are still 
alive. Let them he summoned and their evidence taken. If the canoon¬ 
goe was really nmlik of the bye and hibbah of the land in my 
village, he would most assuredly have sold or given away a piece of 
ground to some one. Let this point be fully considered. The assertions 
that the moquddumee of the village in dispute was mortaged to 
appellant, and that I signed the mortgage deed, are utterly false and 
unfounded. 

The Judge confirmed the register’s decision on the 16th March 
18 °9. 

These decisions by no means, however, secured to the moquddum 
the permanent enjoyment of his rights, as the following will show. 

On the 25th June 1818 the son of Sirputtee Naik presented a 
petition, stating that his father died in 1221 when he succeeded him 
in the possession of the moquddumee of Mouzah Putsooreh. He paid 
the Government revenue and enjoyed the profits until 1224, when 
Juggunnath Mahapater, the talookdar, to evade the claims of his 
creditors, got his son’s name entered in the Collector’s books, and gave 
up the management of his estate to him. The son named Jye 
Kishen Das, in Magh 1224, dispossessed petitioner from his moqud¬ 
dumee, because he refused to pay a beshee of Sicca Rs. 19. He 
prays, therefore, that on a consideration of the decrees formerly obtained 
by him, an order may be issued to the Collector under clause 2, section 
4, Regulation XIX, 1814, directing him to take separate engage¬ 
ments from him, and to enter petitioner’s name jointly with that of 
Jye Kishen Das, talookdar. 

The Judge, Mr. Turnbull, issued a perwannah to the Moonsiff 
of Teerun, directing him to inform the defendant that if he disturbed 
in any way the possession of petitioner or demanded one cowrie more 
from him than the jumma specified in the decree, he should hold him 
to be guilty of a very serious offence. If he had any claims either 
for possession of the land of petitioner’s village, or for an increase of 
assessment, the defendant must sue regularly in court. 

Possession was restored to the moquddum by the moonsiff. In 
December 1819 he petitioned the court again, stating that Jye Kishen 
Das was bent on his ruin ; that he was continually interfering with 
his collections and creating disputes between him and others; and that 
the only chance of preserving his meeras was that he should be 
separated from his estate. He repeated, therefore, the prayers of his 
former petition, that a precept might be issued to the Collector, direct¬ 
ing him to enter his name and take engagement from him separately. 

The application was rejected on the 23rd January on the grounds 
that-there was no mention in the decree of petitioner’s name being 
entered in the Collector’s books jointly with defendant as a sharer in 
the zemindaree. He is directed to bring a regular suit in court if he 
thinks he has any claims to have his name recorded in the Collector’s office 

k 
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Proceedings of the Commissioner’s Court, dated 7th August 1818. 

Read the petition of Bhaig Beeka, ryot of Mouza Bidaypore 
Bakirabad, as follows :—“ Sir,—About 13 beegahs of the lands of the 
above village are tenanted by me (under my jote). The zemindar of 
the pergunnah collected from me under the former Government a rent 
(serberah) amounting to 81 kahuns of cowries, but now turning the 
cowrees into rupees at the rate of 4 kahuns, he takes from me Rs. 20-6, 
increased by akrajat mofussil, viz. chougundee, &c., at the rate of 
1| anna per rupee, and salamee 1 rupee: total Rs. 23. For those 
rupees I am obliged to pay at the bazaar rate of 6 kahuns. 
Consider only the hardship of my lot. Formerly instead of the Rs. 23 
I paid yearly about 85 kahuns of cowries. Now-a-days, on account 
of the dearness of silver, I have to pay 140 kahuns. In 1225 I 
discharged Rs. 14-8 of the above sum, and paid 1 rupee salamee to the 
zemindar. The balance amounting to Rs. 8-8. I have not the means 
of paying as three of the 'beegahs under my jote, producing sarud 
rice suffered from inundation. The zemindar, however, has no mercy 
on me. Besides placing a peon over me, he has caused to be 
scattered about my house fragments of the pots in which the victuals 
of persons of the lowest caste have been dressed; so that all free egress 
and ingress are barred. In short, he has reduced me to the lowest stage 
of wretchedness, and notwithstanding I offer to pay him in two months, 
he will not allow me even that indulgence. I have come therefore to 
throw myself at your feet, and to pray that you will devise some means 
of protecting me.” This petition is presented upon unstamped paper, 
but as the petitioner is evidently wretchedly poor, ordered that it be 
received into the sereshteh, and. that Kunaee Acharj, zemindar of 
Pergunnah Bakerabad, be called upon to appear in person forthwith. 
Final proceeding dated 14th August 1818. 

Bhaig Becka, complainant, versus Kunaee Acharj. 

This day both parties attended before the Commissioner. The 
petition of the plaintiff was read to the defendant, who stated in 
reply, “that the petitioner has for 12years yearly taken out a pottah 
for his lands, and given a kubooleat which lie can produce. The per¬ 
gunnah of Bakerabad, defendant’s property, was assessed in Mr. Buffer’s 
time with an increase of Rs. 400, and in 1221 an augmentation was 
levied of Rs. 600—total besliee Rs. 1,000. Under these circum¬ 
stances, defendant had required from plaintiff a yearly increase of 1 
anna 1 pie per rupee.—A person of the Kundrah tribe, alias a 
Cliokeyab, is established in the village where plaintiff resides, for the 
purpose of making the mofussil collections. Whether this person has, 
or has not thrown fragments of pots about the dwelling house of the 
latter to compel payment of rent, he is quite uninformed. He has not 
even seen petitioner for the last year and half. That person indeed for 
5 years paid the juinma of the lands cultivated by him to an under¬ 
farmer of the village. It is true that the sum of one rupee has been 
demanded from petitioner on account of his khanehbaree ground, 
however, and not on account of salamee. The plantiff wdio is com¬ 
plaining so vehemently has never paid a cowree out of the Rs. 11 
due from him on account of his batee tunkee lands.” Since from 
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the statement of both parties, it is evident that defendant requires 
nothing from the plaintiff but the jnmma specified in his kubooleat, 
with his fair proportion of the increase imposed on the zemindar at 
former settlements. 

Ordered. —That the complaint of petitioner be dismissed. If he 
has any charge to prefer against his zemindar for maltreatment, let 
him go before the Magistrate. 


Petition of Btnniree Saountra, nnxpiddum of Mouzah Uamchitndcrpore r 

Pergunmh Bakcrubad. 

The above mouzah is my ancient mouroosec moquddumee. I paid 
the revenue of it always through the three mahashys, who were the 
porgunnah zemindars at a moshuk-kussee jnmma of 781 kahuns, 
or Its. 182-12. Kunaee Aehnrj got the estate in 1211, who raised 
the Serberah of my moquddumee in 121-5, 11s. 56; in 1217, 26; 
in 1220, 10; in 1221, ‘20—altogether 11s. 112. I paid as I could 
till the beginning of 1225, when being oppressed with debts and 
difficulties, I told the zemindar I could stand it no longer, but that I 
would williugly pay my former juruina, increased by a fair proportion 
of the Izafeli Sircar, with a due proportion of the akrajat sudder and 
mofussil. The zemindar disregarding my prayers, dispossessed me on 
my declining to pay the jumma of 11s. 204-12, and lias brought 
the mouzah under uij tehseel. I pray redress that I may be restored 
to my moquddumee. Axled, if lie has any documents to establish his 
moquddmee right on the above mouzah. Anx/rerx, he has none. It is 
mouroosee, but had often sold portions of it and granted lands as 
lakhiraj. The lakhirajdars and khureedars can shew the sunnuds 
and kiibalohs. Ash’d, if any increase was ever imposed under the 
Marliatta Government on the jumma of his moquddumee. Answers, 
No. Order, let him sue the zemindar in the Adawlut in the regular 
course to establish his right. No doubt the Judge will, according to 
custom, speedily investigate his case, and in the event of his proving 
that in the Marhatta time he held the above moquddumee at a fixed 
jumma, the Judge will doubtless in conformity with the custom of the- 
country, decree to him possession of the moquddumee at that jumma, 
increased by a Ilusud Izafeli (proportion of the Government increase) 
and a share of the Akrojat Wajibee. 


The Petition of Pankudje Pndhcm, moquddiun of Mouzah Ooehootpore, 
attached to Tatooha G opal pore, in Pcrrjwnnuh Asremir, as follows. 

The above mouzah is my mouroosee moquddumee. I paid the 
revenue of it always under former governments, Butuor Muzkooree. 

Under the Marliatta Government I had my village placed under 
the talook of Uamchunder Muddun Itaee, and paid the revenue of it 
(Serberah numooddum) sometimes to the huzzoor, sometimes to 
Sumboouath Gosain; afterwards to the Amil Oochut Maliapater and 
latterly to the end of 1210 to Nilkunth Doss, Tehsildar. In 1210 
Ramehundor Muddun Race, having required zemindaree liussoon from 
me, I persuaded the Soobalidar of the province to separate my village 
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from that person, and to place it under Nisunkh Race (zemindaree of 
talooka Gopalpore) taking an ikrar from him that he would never 
require zemindar russoom from me, and that in the event of his doing 
so, my mouzah should be immediately separated. After the conquest, 
ignorant of the Aeen of the British Government, I did not attend at 
lialasoro, and Nisunkh Race having executed a kubooleat for his 
talook; I paid him the jumma of my village assessed at a russud 
mutkote. In 1214 the estate was sold for recovery of arrears. I 
then proceeded to Calcutta with intention to get my village separated, 
but the new purchaser having satisfied me, 1 said nothing. A second 
sale by auction having taken place, Nisunkh Race re-purchased his 
property. At Mr. Buller’s settlement he obtained some reduction of 
his assessment, but from that time to 1224 he made me pay on the 
same jumma, which I had first agreed for in 1212. In 1225 he required 
zemindaree russoom, do., from me, which I declining to pay, 1 was 
dispossessed of my moquddumee. I then petitioned the court under 
Regulation XLIX, 1793, and obtained a decision in my favor, and a 
dukhulee perwannah, which Nisunkh Race evaded compliance with, 
hearing that Mr. Melville was then just about to leave the district. 
Possession was subsequently given to me by the new Judge, but constant 
disputes between us have ensued since. The zemindar at one time 
agreed from my continued urgency to separate me from his estate, but 
in consequence of my having come into Cuttack and informed your 
honor (the Collector) that the mofussil collections of talooka Gopal¬ 
pore were Rs. 9,000 in cash, and 300 bhurruns of paddy, which 
lias obliged Nisunkh Race to take back his talook (after throwing it 
up), seeing no hopes of a reduction of jumma, he grow angry with me, 
and has declined to fulfil his engagement. I venture now therefore to 
lay my claims before you, and to pray that a separate engagement 
altogether may be taken from me for the payment of the revenues of 
my village. May 1819. 


Petition of Chou'drcc Soondursoon, Nisunkh llaec, Pitumber Chowdrce, 

heirs of Chuckdhur Nisunkh Raec, deceased, late zemindar of Talooka 

Gopalpore in Pergunnah Asressur 

“We have had the honor to receive a perwannah from the presence, 
stating the substance of a claim to separation preferred by Punkudge 
Pudhan, and calling on us for an answer. Sir, the representation 
submitted by that person is entirely false. In the first place, he states 
that he has an ikrar in his possession executed by the late zemindar at 
the time that Mouzah Oochootporo was taken from llamchunder Muddun 
Race’s talook, and annexed to Nisunkh Raee. Our father never 
signed any ikrar relating to the separation of Mouzah Oochootpore as 
asserted by the moquddum in question. The custom was always this : 
Formerly that whatever ikrar, kobaleahs, or hisseh-namehs were 
executed relating to zemindaree or moquddumee affairs on each talook, 
were drawn out by the pergunnah gomastak, and .signed by the talook- 
dar, attested by the signatures of the zemindars of the pergunnah. But 
whatever writings related to the grant of rent-free lands, or of pitrallee 
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and khanehbarree to the inoquddnms, wero signed merely by the talook- 
dar. If the petitioner had obtained an ikrar of the nature specified by 
him from our father, how happens it that he holds a sunnud executed by 
him for his khanehbarree pitralloe lands ? Besides, every year the 
raoquddums and serberakars pay regularly to the zemindar the mofussil 
rusoom zemindaree, and tehseel khurcheh, sudder and mofussil. 
The moquddum’s further statement that Mouzah Oochootpore was 
separated from ltamchunder and annexed to Nisunkh, affords no proof 
of a proprietary title. They were brothers, and the Mahratta Govern¬ 
ment having annexed the village to the latter separated others in 
exchange. As to what ho advances of a judicial decision in his favour, 
our answer is this: The moquddums of the Soobah of Orissa, who are 
to be found on the talooks of most zemindars, are allowed a portion 
of khanehbarree or pitrallee land, and whatever may be the actual 
produce of their village, or whatever jumma may be agreed upon and 
engaged for by them at the time of forming the annual mofussil 
bundobust, they pay regularly to the zemindar. If they fail, the 
zemindar takes the village into his own hands, and either holds it khas 
or farms it, the moquddum retaining only his pitrallee. In 1221 the 
moquddum, who has now petitioned, not having attended on the late 
zemindar at the time of the mofussil bundobust being adjusted, the 
village was brought under hustabood management for 1225. As to the 
complaint in court, the moquddum agreed to pay the hustabood jumma, 
on which an order was passed to put him in possession of his moqud- 
dumee. No order was passed for his separation ; on the contrary the 
Judgo told him to pay his sorbereh to us. Only consider, Sir, moqud¬ 
dums exist on the talooks of most zemindars in the Soobah of Orissa. 
Inquire of them if a moquddum can ever be separated from the talook 
of a talookdar. If the moquddums can be so separated, what becomes 
of the zemindaree of the zemindar. We, therefore, protest against the 
separation.” 

A true translation. 

(Sd.) A. STIRLING, 

Sccy. to the Commissioner. 
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(True Copins,) 

Tebeitorial Depaetmest, (Sd.) A. STIRLING, JIOLT MACKENZIE, 

The 25th July 1S22. Secy, to Hie Commissioner. Secy, to the Government. 
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BOARDS’ TWENTY-ONE QUESTIONS. 


No. 90, dated Fort William, the 6tli September 18:11. 

From— George Alexander, Esq., Assistant Secretary to the Sudder 
Hoard of Kevenne, 

To—The Commissioner of Itevenuc for the Division of Cuttack. 

I am directed by the Sudder Board of Revenue to transmit to you 
the subjoined copy of a circular issued by the Deputation Branch of the 
Sudder Board of Revenue, under date 24th June 1831, on subjects con¬ 
nected with tho revision of settlements under Regulation YII of 1822 ; 
and to request that you will obtain answers from the several officers in 
your division to the several queries therein set forth, and submit them 
with your own sentiments on this reference with all practicable despatch. 

Copy of a circular muni to the Commissioners of Revenue under the 
control of the Board of Revenue, on Deputation. 

Under instructions received from the Secretary to the Right 
Hon’ble the Governor-General in the Territorial Department, I am 
directed by the Sudder Board of Revenue to forward to you the annexed 
queries on subjects connected with the revision of settlements under 
Regulation YII of 1822, with a request that you will obtain from tho 
several Collectors and other offices employed on settlement duties in 
your division, answers to these queries with the least practicable delay, 
and, when received, that you will forward them to me with any obser¬ 
vations front yourself that the opinions expressed by those under your 
control may suggest, or that may appear to you necessary to a complete 
elucidation of the points embraced by the queries. 

As it is of importance, with a view to the determination of some 
questions at present under consideration, that the information now 
called for should be furnished at an early period, I am directed to request 
that you will report, at the termination of a fortnight from the date of 
the receipt of this letter, and again at the close of another fortnight,, 
tho result of the call made by you on the Collectors of your division. 

Queries. 

1. What is the nature of the proprietary tenures which generally 
prevail in the districts of your division, and how are the individuals 
forming the constitution of a village connected with each other, and by 
what denominations are the different grades of occupants from tho 
persons called proprietors to the tenants-at-will designated? 

2. By what rules are the village communities ordinarily governed 
when the villages belong either to a single individual or to a body of 
proprietors ? 

3. In either case, what are the profits or privileges that attach 
to the proprietors in their relation to Government. ? 

4. Where there are many proprietors of one village, how is the 
enjoyment of the proprietary interests in such village regulated : does 
it depend on the possession of separate parcels of land by each pro¬ 
prietor, or does it consist in the right to share, in proportions regulated 
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by the law of inheritance, in the net rents of estates ? In villages 
thus occupied, how is each individual’s contribution to the Government 
revenue regulated ? 

5. How is the Government revenue realized when there are 
numerous proprietors or putteedars ? Is one or more selected as the 
malgoozar, or are engagements taken from each individual proprietor ? 
If the former, what is the principle of selection, and to what extent 
is the engagement of the recorded proprietor considered binding on his 
brethren ? What are the profits or privileges incident to his office ? 
Does the byachara tenure prevail, and, if so, what are the peculiar 
features of that tenure ? 

6. To whom is the waste land supposed to belong, especially in 
a byachara village ? 

7. Have any settlements uudor Regulation VII of 1822 been made 
in the districts of your division, and of those made how many have 
been confirmed by Government ? What principles are assumed in 
adjusting the Government demand ? Do the productive powers of 
land, with reference to the different classifications of soil, or the actual 
produce, form the basis of the assessment ? 

8. In making settlements, what are the different classes of indivi¬ 
duals whose rights, &c., it is considered necessary to protect ; and are 
there any descriptions of ryots claiming or possessing interest or an 
interest of any denomination ? 

9. What means are taken for protecting the rights of the pro¬ 
prietary and cultivating classes, and arc pottahs given on all, or on 
what occasions P 

10. Are the rents paid in money or in kind, and has in any 
instance the share of the produce been converted into a money pay¬ 
ment ? If so, on what principle ? 

11. Is there any known pergunnah rate which can always be re¬ 
ferred to on a case of a dispute between the cultivator and the proprietor ? 

12. Are there any particular crops the rents of which are never 
taken in kind ? If so, what are they, and what is tho reason of the 
distinction ? 

1 3. Has any assistance been derived in the course of the settle¬ 
ment operations from the professional surveys ? 

14. What is the process resorted to in settling a village, both as 
regards the determination of individual rights and the adjustment of 
the Government revenue ? 

_ 15. Are maps of any kind formed, and what descriptions of 
registers are made of the several tenures ? 

16. Is any statement formed shewing at one view the different 
fields which may be situated in different parts of tho village, owned 
or cultivated by the same individuals ? 

17. What period of time will probably elapse before the settle¬ 
ment, under Regulation VII of 1822, of the district can bo completed; 
and do any means occur for expediting its progress ? 

18. With reference to the length of time that must elapse before 
the detailed settlement can be completed, what would be the advantages 
and disadvantages attendant on an intermediate summary settlement 
for a long period of from fifteen to twenty years ? 
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19. Are you of opinion that the proprietors of estates generally 
will enter voluntarily into engagements for such period, either at the 
present jiimma, where no increase of revenue can be fairly demanded, 
or at an enhanced jumma adequate to the value of the protracted 
lease, when the existing rents yield the proprietors a much larger 
income than 20 per cent, on the Government revenue ? 

20. In case summary settlements of the nature here contemplated 
should he formed, would any precautions, or rules not now to he 
found in the regulations, he requisite, in your opinion, for the protec¬ 
tion of individual interests in puttedaree estates, or for the security of 
ryots in zemindaree estates? 

21. If you are of that opinion, what specific measures would you 
recommend for the attainment of those objects ? 


No. 12, dated the 20th January 1831. 

From— G. Stockwell, Commissioner for the 19th Division of Cuttack, 
To—The Sudder Board of Revenue. 

The period when I would transmit the information which your 
letter of the 6th September last requires, depended so entirely on my 
obtaining answers from the several Collectors, that having received 
those from the Hidgellee district only towards the close of the past 
month, I shall be exonerated from an imputation of overlooking so 
important a subject. I now submit answers from each of the five Col¬ 
lectors in this division, and as an appendix to them shall here give my 
own sentiments as enjoined by your Board. It is needful to premise 
that conciseness and brevity will be observed as far as practicable, not 
because I am incapable of fully appreciating the importance of, or 
unable to feel a deep interest in, the points agitated, but because the 
opinions of practical officers are given at length and are deserving of 
most weight If, however, it he desired that I should embody their replies, 
and should comment on them all, I will endeavour to do so; but so much 
of the information which is sought for has already been laid before the 
Government by one of their most able and most accomplished officers, 
who had every opportunity of studying the subject, and due leisure in 
which to express his ideas on it, that I apprehend a repetition will he 
useless. The late Mr. A. Stirling, while Secretary to the Commissioner, 
prepared a memoir,* to which I can add nothing 
18*1,^wenu^Board Con- but my testimony of its correctness and fidelity, 
suitation, 8 th August for, prior to a knowledge of its existence, I had 
1823 ‘ been searching judicial and revenue records in 

order to acquire a thorough insight into the nature of the proprietary 
tenures in this province, which research has convinced me of the accu¬ 
racy of the views taken by him. When that memoir has been perused by 
your Board, I feel assured that no blame will rest on me for not 
touching on the nature of the lauded tenures, or for passing on at once 
to consider the questions relative to settlements revised under Regulation 

VII, 1822. 

2. Question 7 —In the few settlements which have been made 
in this division, no uniform principle has prevailed of adjusting the 
Government demand, either according to the productive powers of land 
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with reference to the different classifications of soil, or with advertence to 
the actual produce, but rather a combination of these two has been 
observed. Thus, in the Majnamoota estate in Hidgellee, pan gardens 
and betel trees have been highly taxed according to the high value of 
their produce, while other lands have been taxed by classifying the soil 
and rating it as jeel or kala of the first, second, or third sort, leaving out 
of consideration whether it could hereafter be made to yield rice or 
sugarcane, or other more valuable product. In Dilang, of Southern 
Cuttack, an estate in which much sugarcane is grown, and in Kukhur, of 
Central Cuttack, in which there is little of that crop, the productive power 
of the land has formed the basis of the settlement, thereby leaving open 
to the actual cultivator all the benefit of growing the more valuable 
crops. Although in Kukhur, where tobacco is grown only on the soil 
which is left by the river after the floods subside, that soil or that crop 
(for it amounts to the same) has been separately taxed, a question may 
arise as to the policy and propriety of an arrangement by which 
Government, and the malgoozars engaging with them, are excluded 
from participating in the increased advantages derived from the soil 
being- made to yield a more profitable return ; a right to participate has 
been exercised by malgoozars, and doubtless a corresponding increase of 
the Government jumma has been made, both of which cease by the 
above method of taxing soil according to its class. But the effect of 
assessing according to the crop produced is that of withholding a 
stimulus to exertion, and so, instead of encouraging cultivators to bring 
forth products which are fit for exportation, to induce them to continue 
in a state of mere poverty. Naturally indolent, and content with just 
so much food as will satisfy hunger, they will seldom be induced to 
undertake the more severe labour which is required to render the soil 
fit for producing the more valuable crops, unless secure of obtaining a 
corresponding gain, and of this they are assured only by means of an 
assessment based on a classification of the kinds of soil. In this pro¬ 
vince where articles of food are produced in an abundance greatly 
exceeding the demand for internal consumption, it is of consequence to 
divert people from merely growing corn, and to turn their thoughts to 
raising articles for export. But were lands capable of yielding tobacco, 
cotton, sugarcane, taxed higher when they did not yield these more 
valuable returns, the attempts to raise them would be rare, for the 
agriculturist would he no better situated after his severer toil to raise 
those commodities than after his few days’ work in ploughing a field for 
a crop of rice. While, therefore, it is admitted that to fix an assessment 
according to the class of soil, and without reference to its produce, does 
in a manner deprive the Government and their malgoozars of a portion 
of revenue, the receipt of which is contingent on the growth or other¬ 
wise of those valuable products, I still think that principle should 
be pursued; for the stimulus must be given to the actual cultivator, 
not to the malgoozar—a mere gatherer of rents, for which he gets a 
fixed allowance—who never works with his own hands, and is rarely 
observed doing aught that is calculated to amend the condition of a 
mehal. Besides the above there is an evil which requires to he guarded 
against in making rents payable according to products, which is 
that to do so would create a necessity for annual adjustment in every 
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ruouzah. The ryot who one year grew cane, or the plot of' land on 
which it was that year grown, may not or cannot do so next year, and 
it is the same with all other crops hut rice; hence at some period in 
every year an adjustment would be required of the rents payable by 
every ryot who had grown cane, cotton, or tobacco, thereby entailing 
an endless yet ever-recurring trouble on the revenue authorities, and at 
once neutralizing one of the great objects of the regulation, that of 
defining the demand between the malgoozar and ryot, so as to put an 
end to disputes and litigations and oppression. 

3. It is not, however, so certain that in all or in the generality 
of melials much benefit would accrue to the malgoozar or to the 
Government in a series of years by specially assessing this product instead 
of the soil. In many places sugar is regarded as impoverishing and 
exhausting the soils, so that not only will not the same spot of ground 
produce it in two successive seasons, but whatever else is grown in that 
spot is inferior in quality to wlxat it would have been had it not 
immediately followed sugarcane. It lias been argued that a ryot aware 
that he would have to pay an enhanced rent, would not grow this crop 
unless he felt assured that he also would reap a corresponding benefit 
from this more valuable product; such may he their expectation, and 
such to a very small extent may the result he perhaps, hut it is by no 
means in proportion with his outlay, his eight months’ labor and watch¬ 
ing in lieu of a few days, and when all these additional charges are 
added to the increased rent, and deducted from the proceeds, it would 
seem the actual laborer is little, if at all, better off than had he grown 
a crop of rice. It is the enhanced rent which does this, and which is 
sutficient to deter many from entering on a work requiring so much and 
such unremitted labor for which they will he so ill requited. The 
impetus that is given by withdrawing this pressure is apparent in the 
Pergunnah Limbai estate settled by Mr. Wilkinson, where a third in 
excess of the quantity which used to be grovm in that estate is now 
produced. But to my mind the strongest objection is that of the 
necessity for annually adjusting rents whenever products are taxed 
instead of soils. 

4. Question 8.—When making settlements it is absolutely neces¬ 
sary to protect, by defining in a roobnkaree and in pottahs, tlie rights 
of every class and of every denomination of persons that may be found 
in the mehal under revision of settlement, and that whether they possess 
any or no interest in the soil. This precaution is as needful to secure a 
malgoozar from encroachments by under-holders and ryots as it is to 
prevent his aggressing them, and it must he observed down to the lowest 
grade of person who has any concern with tillage. To ascertain and 
define the nature and extent of those rights will he extremely difficult, 
and will be the chief cause of delay in compelling, as it is one of 
the most important objects in making, a settlement; and it unhappily 
occurring that rights vary so much in quarters so close to each other 
that a decision in one mehal will hardly serve as a precedent in the one 
adjoining, the labor has to be gone Ihrough in each. Mr. Hunter, in his 
answer to this 8th query, has stated a fixed rate of dividing the two 
percentages deducted from the gross mofussil jumma between the sudder 
malgoozar and a moquddum, the correctness of which may he doubted. 
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and of which the justice is still more questionable. None of the 
persons with whom I have conversed was aware of any specific 
rat e Jyy which to adjust the shares of the moquddum and the zemindar 
in this profit, and all seemed to think the zemindaree russooom varied 
so greatly that no fixed rate would he mentioned. I can find no rule 
for our guidance, nor can learn that it has at any time been decided or 
has anywhere come to known and fixed rates or shares. If the proprie¬ 
tary right, which, if not created, was guaranteed by our regulations to 
the persons engaging as zemindars, is to he preserved as inviolate as 
good faith demands, no such partition as that declared by the Collector 
of Central Cuttack can he upheld, for it at once annihilates malikana 
as far as the zemindar is concerned, that it divests him of the profits 
of a proprietor, and turns him into a mere tehsildar or gatherer of land- 
tax on wages of 7| percent., out of which he may have to pay tullubana, 
may have his personal property sold, may have his zemindaree sold, 
and may go to jail, all for 7| per cent.; while the moquddum who 
draws 22 | per cent, goes intact, unless after prosecution in a summary 
suit that may be on the file for years. The English terms landholder, 
landlord, proprietor, all of which have been used in the regulations 
when speaking of zemindars or the malikhan zemin, are very much 
at variance with that interference and interposition between landlord 
and tenant which has been, and continues to be, exercised. This 
Government, although as fully empowered to legislate for and between the 
two parties of landlord and tenant as is the British Parliament to pass 
an Act against the payment of wages in kind, had no more assumed to 
itself the right of declaring how much the tenant should pay to the 
landlord than the British Parliament has said what amount of wages 
shall be paid to workpeople. Until in Regulation VII, 1822, when a 
declaration was published that Collectors should (after survey and 
inspection) fix what rates cultivators were to pay to zemindars, from 
which the latter were to receive 20 per cent, malikana, besides percen¬ 
tage for the expenses of collection, all the rest going to the treasury, 
it had been left to the landlords and tenants to settle among them¬ 
selves how much rent was to he paid. This law was in fact to declare 
Government the actual proprietor, reducing the zemindar to the condi¬ 
tion of a tehsildar on wages fixed on a rate by percentage ; and, if so, 
there is as much right now to fix that percentage at 7^ as there was 
to declare it 30, leaving the difference to the (sub-proprietor I cannot 
call him) person of the same grade, that is the moquddum. No man 
who inherited or purchased an estate can interpret our laws as vesting 
him with anything short of a proprietary right or less than an owner¬ 
ship in the soil, subject to the payment of revenue to the State, the 
residue being his income. But when Government give up 20 or 30 
per cent, and yet allow that, or the chief portion of it, to he assigned to 
other than the recorded zemindars, the violation of faith will, in their 
estimation, he as great, and will be in its effects to them the same, as if 
the regulation which, constituted proprietary rights had been abrogated 
and annulled. In other words, the value of the proprietary rights, that 
is the profit of it, will have passed from them to others. Mr. Hunter 
uses the present tense ; if he allude to estates of which no revised settle¬ 
ment has been made, I feel assured he is in error, and that no sufficient 
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data have been ascertained for defining what are the relative pro¬ 
portions. But I apprehend that he refers to some ineompleted revisions 
of settlement on which he has been engaged, mentioning the shares he 
has assigned in his settlement proceedings, which, when submitted, will 
not be recommended for confirmation until the scale of profit between 
the malgoozar and moquddum has been altered. 

5. Although the Collectors of the three divisions in Cuttack 
make mention of a class called khureedadars—holders of a purchase— 
none of them are spoken of in reply to question 8, perhaps because they 
have regarded those persons as proprietors, and not as ryots. There 
are three classes of these khureedadars, two of whom I am disposed 
to regard as ryots possessing an interest which requires to be protected. 
The first class embraces those persons whose purchases have been 
(whether in one plot or in several scattered in various mehals) of suffi¬ 
cient extent and importance to have them brought on the Government 
rent-roll; they thus become sudder malgoozars. The other two classes 
are the holders of khureeda mafee and khureeda jummabundee, almost 
all of which are very small plots. Both of these descriptions of tenure 
had to be investigated, under the rules of Regulation II, 1819, and Begu- 
lation IX, 1825, to ascertain whether they were valid either as entitling 
the holder to possession free of rent, or at a low fixed quit-rent. The 
plots were so small that when a rent-free khureeda was declared 
invalid, the possessor became a ryot, but on more favorable terms 
than ordinary ryots. For the jumma being ascertained, a half 
was struck off, a pottah stating the rent be was to pay was 
given, and a right of sale reserved. The holder on a quit- 
rent always had been a ryot paying to the malgoozar, but in those 
eases where no title to a quit-rent was proved, and the full assessment 
was ordered from that sum, 20 per cent, as malikana (for the proprietary 
right was purchased) was deducted iu favor of the possessor, and a 
pottah given to him. Thus these two classes became proprietary ryots, 
whose interests were secured to them by defining them iu the proceed¬ 
ings and by granting them pottahs. 

6. Question 9.—For the protection of the ryots, pottahs fully 
descriptive of the quantity of land of each sort held by them, 
the rate fixed on each kind, with a total payable by them, 
are given. The field-hooks show where their fields are situated, 
so that almost the only discussion which can arise is to how 
much they have paid, should the demand he made- Mr. Wyatt, 
who states that no other method beyond the above suggests itself 
to him, has, however, adopted one which is very much calculated to 
protect ryots from exactions. The head ryot or bureva, who is under¬ 
stood to have had no proprietary right, and in general to have been 
elected by the village community, subject to the zemindar’s approba¬ 
tion, is employed to make the collections of his own village. His 
wages are half per cent, on the actual collections deducted from the rent 
of the land in his occupation, which is assessed like the rest. Hence, 
if he misbehave and be removed, he is again only an ordinary ryot 
paying his full rent, and the man who takes his place and becomes 
entitled to the percentage, deducts that from the rent he used to pay. Not 
only is a person of this class less likely and less able to be oppressive. 
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but the common ryot can apply for redress to the zemindar, and removal 
is so easy as to hold some power over the bureva. Besides putwarees 
have been appointed, so paid as to be utterly independent of the zemin¬ 
dar, to whom copies of the ruckba jummabundee papers have been 
given, so that they know what each ryot ought to pay and does pay, 
their signatures having been required at each payment. The manner 
in which putwarees were made, and the scale of remunerating them, 
was copied from that carried into offect*by Mr. Wilkinson in his 
settlement, and is appearing to be of old standing in Southern Cuttack ; 
and as no better way has been discovered, this seems. likely to come 
generally into use in all revisions of settlement in this division, 
except, of course, where that peculiar description be found of hereditary 
putwarees claiming proprietary rights in the soil, and exercising the 
privilege of its indefinite sub-division under the Hindoo law. 

7. Question 10.—The answers of the Collectors to this, ques¬ 
tion are in the negative, excepting that from Mr. H’Oyly, 
whioh says, in some instances corn rents have been converted 
into money rents, without specifying on what principle he pro¬ 
ceeded. It is my opinion that in almost all the settlements 
something not very dissimilar has been practised, for the papers 
showing what money rents had been paid were so unsatisfactory, 
and so often gave the mere total of a ryot’s rent on a supposed 
quantity of land, which was found to differ in extent, and to be of 
several classes, that those papers alone would not suffice for fixing future 
rents. The object being to define and secure the rights of persons and 
to protect ryots from exaction, it might have sufficed to say that a ryot 
who had paid such rent should continue to pay it. Then, however, two 
matters of import would have been passed over— 1st, it was not clear 
merely because a certain rent had been paid on a certain holding that 
it ought to be so, nor could the propriety of continuing it or of 
making any alteration in its amount be ascertained until some calcula¬ 
tion, or some estimate of productiveness, had been made ; 2ndly, 
it was prescribed that the gross quantity of each kind of land, 
and the gross capabilities thereof in each mehal, and the same 
as held by each ryot, should he entered. Neither of these would 
be effected without going through the details as to kind and quan¬ 
tity and value of products per beegah—an inquiry which, if it did not 
determine the amount, was yet often used as the means by which to 
check the quantum of rent fixed on the basis of former papers. Your 
Board can refer to Mr. Wyatt’s settlement of Majnamoota, to the settle¬ 
ment of Kukhur in Central Cuttack, and to some of the preliminary 
papers submitted by Mr. D’Oyly, in which something similar to the con¬ 
version of corn into money rents will be found; at least they show 
calculations on how much one ryot can till, the expenses thereof, pro¬ 
duce, ryot’s share, rent share, and value based on such data as could be 
had. My chief, almost only doubt as to those settlements standing, or 
indeed any others which are at all founded on such calculations, arises 
from the constant fluctuation of prices and produce, as well as from the 
imperfect acquaintance we have with the quantum of produce and the 
imperfect average of prices. On the expiration of the settlement, made 
by Mr. Wilkinson, of Dilang, though not then thought hard, though 
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land was eagerly taken, and though revenue has been well paid, I am 
not without apprehension that the sudder jiimma will have to be 
reduced, because a partial scarcity in the adjoining part of the Madras 
territories had. given a considerable, yet a temporary rise in the price 
of grain which has fallen with the decrease demand. So also in Majna- 
moota the rents of the revised settlement of which were collected khas 
in 1237 and 1238 (the proprietors engaging only for the current 1239 
wylliaty), a difficulty was experienced because of the very great quan¬ 
tity of produce rendering grain cheaper than it had been. It is easier 
to start objections than to suggest expedients for guarding against them ; 
and as I see no reason for believing that the old money rents discover¬ 
able in zemindaree accounts were fixed on any other principle than an 
assumed quantum of produce to he divided into rent and the ryots’ share, 
adherence to them alone would not improve the ryot’s condition. Were 
annual adjustments possible by leaving open to ryots an option of 
giving a certain share of the produce, or the value of that share accord¬ 
ing to its value in each year, or in other words an option of paying 
com or money rents as might best please them, their condition would 
be mended. But no suoh annual adjustment can be made, and the only 
precaution that can be taken is that of not over-estimating the quantum 
of produce, nor assuming too high a price as an average. Errors in 
which last are not improbable, a-s no correct price currents are obtainable 
for any series of time, and if thoy were, are not always sure guides. 
How different would the average be in and around Cuttack from 1818 
to 1828 when so many troops were employed; to what it will be from 
1828 to 1838, supposing only the single battalion now cantoned there 
to remain. So long as circumstances of this nature influence prices (set¬ 
ting aside variation in productiveness), settlements for long leases on 
fixed money rents will be precarious. It would relieve ryots were their 
agreements conditional, that at a fixed period of each year they might 
declare whether it was their intention to pay the money rent allotted 
to them, or instead to yield up a certain share of the produce to the 
malgoozar. But as the Government revenue must be paid in current 
coin, this would be to transfer the risk from the ryots to the mal- 
goozars, and its only benefit would be that of saving the greater 
number of persons from being injured by a settlement which should not 
do them harm. If the rates of assessment have not been too highly 
raised, such a plan would be objectionable, because it could not be carried 
into effect without requiring adjustments annually. 

8. Question 11.—There are no pergunnah rates. 

9. Question 12.—Although I believe Mr. Hunter’s reply is correct, 
I think our information is not such as to warrant a positive assertion 
that rent of any particular crop is never paid for in kind. 

10. Question 13.—This question is answered by all in the negative. 

11. Question 14.—Each revision of settlement begins with a 
measurement, the person conducting which enters in his field-book, 
each field by number, stating its size, the quality of soil, description of 
produce, the occupant’s name, and the nature of his tenure. In going 
through which each claim, whether to hold rent-free or at quit-rent, or 
as a common ryot, is brought on by the party concerned and entered by 
the ameen, who, on approaching the boundary, will be watched by 
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the owners of the adjoining estate, and will of course take a note of 
any objections they offer to his line of demarcation. The Collector’s first 
duty is to test the accuracy of the measurement hy selecting parts to 
he remeasured in his presence, next to satisfy himself of the correctness 
of the classification of the soil and the record of its products, to discover 
rates hy which to form a jummahundee, to investigate and decide upon 
the various claims from that of mere occupancy to the holding free of 
rent, and finally to briug out as a result the amount of gross rents 
payable, by aud to whom, aud the deductions authorized therefrom 
hy which he arrives at the net amount payable as revenue to Govern¬ 
ment. The abstract of the field-book brings into one view all the 
fields held by each occupant specifying their several qualities, and the 
aggregate of those will yield the totals of each class of soil in the mehal. 
The rates fixed on each class of soil will determine the amount payable 
hy each ryot to whom a pottah is given, and from whom a kubooleut is 
taken, of which two documents lists are kept, and the aggregate of the 
sums inserted in them constitutes the mofussil jumma. In no part of 
the arrangement is greater earc, discrimination, and judgment called 

, . . for than in that of fixing the rates of assess- 

Alr. Ricketts litis not yet super- , , r , xr .,, • ° , , n , 

intended tlie revision ot* any set- TUOnt. JVlr. YY liKlIlSODj WLLO llclS lltlU. ULOI'G 

tk “» lcnt - experience and a more intimate knowledge 

of the details of such affairs, says he looks mainly to the fact of what 
has been paid, in order to decide what is to he paid, hut does not say 
what other guide there is for his reaching a fit sum as rent. Mr. Hunter 
merely says, “ after adjusting the revenue to be paid hy the ryots” 
without attempting to describe the process hy which lie can adjust this 
intricate and important point. Mr. D’Oyly fixes the rates after classifying 
the soil hy questioning peoplo on oath, hy examining putwareo papers, 
and hy inquiring rates in adjoining villages for land of a similar des¬ 
cription. Mr. Wyatt in the settlement on which he is now engaged 
determines the rate hy taking an average of the past five years of the 
quantity of produce and the market prices thereof, one-fourth of which 
ho is assigning as rent payable to the malgoozar, hut I imagine is 
also attending to past rates as he did when settling Majiuamoota, hut 
striking off several unauthorized cesses. Neither of these plans is likely 
to ho correct in its results that it aloue should bo adopted, aud to unite 
them may he useful. Nor will such a process he so tedious as it may 
seem to be, for, after classification of the soil, it will only bo requisite 
that very careful inquiries be conducted for each class of soil on each 
of the above principles and then the general result he accepted. The 
determination of individual rights is brought about hy inquiries on 
the spot conducted in the presence of the people and carried into effect 
by the Collector, save in cases for resumption and fixing the full assess¬ 
ment ou laud, which require previous confirmation and customs which 
have grown into rights, as of cutting fuel, or grass for thatching, &c., 
are recorded in tho proceedings from inquiries made from the people 
of the mehal. 


12. Question 15.-— No maps have been formed, but the Board’s 
orders for preparing them wore issued, and some attempts have been 
made, hut I apprehend without success, as well as that the sort of 
persons who are employed in this division as ameens is not likely to 
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perform a task which to be useful, should he extremely accurate. The 
map to which Mr. Hunter adverts was made by him for one village 
only with skeleton map attached, but this is the only instance. It 
will he observed that differences exist as to the registers prepared in 
South Cuttack,—there is only the field-book in Central Cuttack, there 
are besides the field-book its bhian and avoorja by which all is brought 
into one view; in Hidgellee only the field-hook and khuttian ; hut in 
Hidnapore the Collector (in which I conceive he means, other registers) 
says they cannot be prepared until a settlement is finished. 

13. Question 16.—This question Mr. Wilkinson answers in the 
negative, but in Central Cuttack the avoorja and in Midnapore and 
Hidgellee the khuttian will convey at one view information of every 
spot held by each person and the amount of them in each village. 

14. Question 17.—The Collector of Midnapore entertains 
an opinion that the settlements of the Marhatta mehals may be 
completed in four years, but already has much of this fair season 
passed without anything being accomplished. The Collector of 
Hidgellee estimates that twelve years will be required, three of them 
in revising the settlement of the remainder of the Majinamoota 
estate, and nine for that of the Jellamoota zemindaree. I agree 
with them in regarding the completion of them as possible, because 
in those quarters there are none of those intricate claims to 
subordinate or proprietary rights which are so profusely spread over 
the Cuttack province. The zemindar such as he was created by our 
regulations is now the only claimant of a right and property iu the 
soil, with exception of the occupants of laud asserted to be rent-free or to 
hear a fixed rent, although these suits are very numerous, more espe¬ 
cially so in Hidgellee, they do not greatly retard a settlement, nor do 
they prevent its being concluded. During the measurement which 
brings to light the existence of these rent-free claims, notes of the 
description of soil are taken, the rates on which will be the same as fixed 
on similar soils assessed. Should the suit terminate iu a resumption, 
and the laud be so extensive as legally to entitle the holder to become 
sudder malgoozar, the amount of his rent is easily fixed on reference 
to the proceedings of the mehal from which it is separated, and the 
resumed tenure comes on the rent-roll as a distinct mehal. If the 
number of beegahs resumed falls short of the above, and the occupant 
is only to he sub-proprietor, the rent fixed is added to the jumma agreed 
for by the malgoozar, less the expense of making the collections and 
an alteration in the Collector’s hooks has to be made. Indeed all is 
prepared for assessment by the preliminary inquiries held on the estate 
at large, and all that is required is an investigation of the validity of 
each tenure. Meanwhile the land acknowledged to be assessable is 
assessed, and the zemindar’s engagement can be taken. 

15. The three Collectors of the Cuttack province, bearing iu 
mind how little has been done since the regulation was enacted, conceive 
that the settlements of their districts never will he completely revised 
in accordance with the rules which have been prescribed. It is impos¬ 
sible to deny the justness of that conclusion, if the comparison on which 
it is based is always to be found, and though it may not be so precisely, 
yet there are few indications of its being otherwise than it is at present. 

m 
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To tliis regulation alone it cannot be imputed, since previous to its 
enactment nothing that could be called a settlement was ever made, for 
surely the mere roobookarees held at the expiration of each term in 
which but little alteration was made in the sudder jumma, and no 
concern shown for the internal condition of estates or for the interests 
of others than the engaging parties can hardly be denominated making 
a settlement, neither is the regulation the main cause of the dalay, nor 
is it easy to fix on that part of it which should be omitted, or to rescind 
which would promote expedition. But rather those highly important 
statements No. 1 to 4, with village statement A, the value of 
which is great, provided they can be filled with accuracy, and it is tho 
extreme difficulty of accurately filling them up, even when all the 
necessary information has been accumulated that postpones a report 
on a settlement otherwise ready to be submited At the same time 
so much hiuderance has not arisen from them that they should 
bear the whole blame, for they would neither defer nor impede opera¬ 
tions which were not attempted. Thus though they may have retarded 
Mr. D’Oyly since he began in 1829, they would not have prevented an 
endeavour to settle the Mahratta mehals prior to that time. Mr. Wyatt 
may have felt himself dogged by them since he began operations in 
1825, and so many other Collectors have been when they undertook a 
settlement; yet as only the estates of Dilaug in Soutli Cuttack, of Kishua- 
nuudpore, Erruuch, and Kukhur in Central Cuttack, and of Seearee in 
North Cuttack, have been* settled in the course of 
nine years, some other causes than the register and 
J, hmsiicu. gtatemeuts must bc sought for. they were probably 

much the same before as they have been since my being posted to this divi¬ 
sion. Such an entire occupation of the time and attention of the Collectors 
as to preclude their entering into settlement operations, without putting a 
stop to other business of import to the Government and to the parties 

concerned, even the state¬ 
ment in the margin of 
suits cognizable by Col¬ 
lectors, without adverting 
to their other duties, will 
show the small expecta¬ 
tion that could be enter¬ 
tained of settlements 
being made, unless other 
matters were to stand 
still. It shews also an 
urgent necessity for set¬ 
tlement making, by which 
alone the causes of instituting so many suits can be removed, and will 
be, as has boon, received in all those mehals which have been settled. 
For the future a diminution of the number of suits instituted before the 
Collectors may bc expected, as after creating so respectable a class of 
moonsiffs, people may prefer bringing regular suits before them and to 
have them tried near the spot. 

1C. It is not only by the number of these suits instituted and 
disposed of that the labours of a Collector must be estimated, for, though 
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called summary, they are as strongly contested and in many instances as 
voluminous and prolix as a regular cause in the civil court. In claims 
for rent pottahs or kubooleuts are rarely filed, there are no pergunnah 
rates to show rents per beegah. Even were the number of beegahs or the 
size of them known all is doubt and uncertainty; much of it is false 
swearing. Should the suit come under section 20, Regulation VII, for 
right or dispossession, &c., again, there is only oral testimony to produce ; 
and as a summary appeal did lie in all, and still does under suits of the 
last regulation to the Commissioner, it was compulsory on the Collector 
to go through each case with care, else they would be returned to him 
as incomplete. 

17. Supposing not only that all which is enjoined by Regulation 
VII, 1822, is to he observed, hut that the statistical details of statement 
A, with the four statements annexed, are to be correctly furnished, no 
means occurs to me by which to expedite the progress of making 
settlements, save that of employing more persons in the performance of 
this duty, or that of allowing the general duties to be conducted by each 
senior assistant, and insisting on each Collector being in the district, and 
occupied with settlement operations in every favorable season. I am 
by no means convinced that natives of respectability, if selected with 
care, might not he beneficially employed in conducting a great part of 
the duties of settlement making, more especially on an estate adjoining 
that on which a Collector might be engaged. An European functionary 
draws, when on this duty, an extra allowance of Rs. 250, which a native 
would regard as a handsome salary not to be risked for any trivial gain 
by speculation, and hut little motive for tempting him would remain 
were disputes as to right and claims to rent-free or quit-rent tenures 
merely recorded by him aud left to be decided by the Collector. On such 
native assistant reporting his work finished, the Collector might proceed 
into the mehal and there test it, ultimately submitting the revised 
proceedings with his own report. I believe the whole work might he 
done by natives whom such a salary would call forth, and that they 
might he entrusted with the performance of all save the adjudication of 
contested rights and rent-free claims. Moreover, as they would remain 
throughout the year in the mehal which was being settled, their proceed¬ 
ings would not he impeded by a return to the station during the hot 
weather and rains. The employment of native agents is an experi¬ 
ment, which, in my estimation, is worthy of a trial, even were they instead 
of aiming at a complete settlement only to make a summary adjust¬ 
ment between malgoozar and ryots after measurement and fixing rents, 
and the settlements thus cursorily made might he for short terms, so 
that whenever they proved erroneous a more perfect revision might he 
effected at an early date. In fact they might be regarded as prelimi¬ 
nary to a detail settlement on the principles prescribed by the regula¬ 
tion, and the resolutions of Government to be hereafter made by the 
Collector whose progress they would greatly facilitate These observa¬ 
tions are made on the supposition that all which Collectors have been 
enjoined to do and to prepare before submitting a report, is to he 
preserved. In reply to another question, mention will be made of 
those deviations from the prescribed rules, which should he permitted in 
order to bring about settlement of a less satisfactory description, 
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jet preferable to the existing position of affairs in the Cuttack 
province. 

18. I must in this place state my dissent from the proposal made 
by Mr. Hunter in reply to the 17th question, for re-uniting the offices 
of deputy and senior assistant to the collectorship. This separation 
is calculated to produce much benefit, each person is responsible for his 
own division alone, will reap the benefit of an industrious and per¬ 
severing reduction of arrears, and it greatly facilitates my supervision 
of their performances. It is also obvious that only the same quantity 
of work is to be done by the same number of persons, whether they are 
employed on the solid mass or on that mass divided. To my perception 
the plan has not a single recommendation, but may be met by several 
objections. 

19. Question. 18.—If the summary settlement, to which this 
question alludes, be of the nature of that suggested by Mr. Ricketts in 
his letter of the 31sf July 1829, its advantages are,—ls£, an increase of 
revenue; 2 nelly, that it is voluntary act and more than the value of 
the prolonged lease will not be given; 3 rdly, the confidence with 
which zemindars so disposed may enter upon undertakings calculated to 
improve and increase the resources of their estates. Its disadvantages 
are that nearly every dispute between malgoozars and under-holders of all 
denominations which has been determined either in a court of justice 
or in a Collector’s office, will be renewed, hardly any of those decisions 
specifying more than that until Government revenue is enhanced on 
the malgoozar, he shall not raise his rents on the occupants of the 
soil; 2 ndly, all those points which the regulation w r as enacted to deter¬ 
mine, because of the obvious necessity of so doing all the evils arising 
from the existing uncertainty would continue; 3 rdly, litigation would 
go on as now'; Wily, there is no guide to show the Collector whose 
tender should be accepted and whose rejected. 

20. The amount of the increase of revenue to Government must 
be a.matter of speculation, but whatever it may be, it were dearly 
purchased by perpetuating the present system. In that letter from 
Mr. Ricketts which suggests the idea, it is evident that he only exposes 
the simple proposition, and in his replies the Board will perceive how 
fully sensible he is of the inexpediency of leaving ryots as unprotected 
as they now are; as well as how strongly he urges the necessity of 
inforcing an interchange of written agreements between malgoozars 
and ryots. Any arrangement Avhich does not bring this about is to be 
deprecated ; and although it may be said that little is now being done 
towards this end, I fear it is likely to be less whenever a summary 
settlement be made. It will not suffice to say that a clause might be 
inserted reserving to Government the right to commence on a revision 
whenever that might be thought proper. For while in such a state of 
uncertainty as to the time or the cause which might be deemed to 
render that revision fitting, no malgoozar would tender any considerable 
advance, nor enter on -works of improvement. And were the results 
of a revision prospective, and to come into operation only on the pro¬ 
longed lease expiring during that period, the ryots are unprotected, not 
only they, but all classes of under-holders who in different offices have 
litigated questions as to the amount of rent payable by them, will 
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again bare to seek safety from exactions by fresh suits to be instituted. 
For scarcely a decision says more than that so long as the Government 
does not raise its revenue, the zemindar may not raise his on the old 
occupants. Thus, besides relitigating many causes, at least as many 
suits as are now brought on would be instituted relative to rents, 
although the probability is that many more would be preferred, there 
being few zemindars, however ample their present profits, who would not 
endeavour to raise rents where a rise was possible, for which there would 
be the well-founded reason that they had to pay so much more than 
formerly. Neither is that a desirable arrangement which shall leave so 
much in the power of the malgoozar, and be so strong a temptation to 
him to produce false papers, which arrangement may be the means of 
drawing from the upright or conscientious man a heavier rate of increase 
than will be taken from the fraudulent. For any settlement of this 
nature must either depend on the papers produced by the malgoozars 
or previously lodged by them with the canoongoes, or else must rest 
exclusively on the tender they may make. One part of this is not a 
mere speculation. Then remissions were last year made on account of 
drought in some mehals, but not allowed to others which had also 
suffered, but in which the emoluments of the molgoozars were so consi¬ 
derable, that it was thought they ought to hear the loss. I was 
reproached with this arrangement by a man of respectability. He told 
me that the effect of his, and of some few others having scorned to 
falsify their papers, whereby their real means were made known, was 
that an indulgence had been withheld from them which had been 
granted to others who were less scrupulous. Such would probably be 
the case, and such would the feeling be were a summary settlement to 
be made for 10,15, or 20 years, either on inspecting papers lodged with 
canoongoes, or by calling on the zemindars to offer an increase. 

21. Question 19.—I am. of opinion many would tender an increase, 
hut not equal to the value of the prolonged lease, and believe that 
several were prepared to do so. 

22. Questions 20 and 21.—Being left to surmise what kind of 
summary settlement was in the contemplation of the framer of these 
questions, and conceiving it to be of the nature proposed by 
Mr. Ricketts, I consider many rules will be required to protect both 
malgoozars, under-holders, and ryots. 

23. 1st .—In villages (for some estates or mehals having several 
kinds of subordinate tenures, it will not do to speak of mehals) that 
are and have been hustabood, that is in which no party comes between 
the ryots and the malgoozar, an interchange of pottahs and of kubooleuts 
must be insisted on. For Bengal, Regulation VIII, 1793 for Cuttack, 
and Puttaspore, Regulation XII, 1805, did not only order that pottahs 
should he given, hut fixed a period within which this was to he done. 
But ryots having refused or omitted to receive pottahs, a remedy against 
this was framed in section 5, Regulation IV, 1794, which, though never 
expressly made applicable to Cuttack, may he regarded as having 
become so by the general extension of the Bengal revenue laws to that 
province. The obvious as well as declared intention of giving written 
leases has been defeated, because no mention is made of kubooleuts. It 
is true penalties were attached to the non-granting of pottahs, but these 
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would have formed separate suits, to be brought on by the ryots, the 
poorer party, aud that at a time of the year when neither of them may 
intend any bad faith. After harvest, when bad crops, unforeseen 
expenses, or chance quarrels, make the one party desirous to extract 
more, and the other to pay less, these disputes arise which are so diffi¬ 
cult of adjustment, where neither party can produce a voucher. An 
expectation might have been entertained that persons would have been 
sufficiently vigilant to secure themselves from risk by requiring a docu¬ 
ment, but experience shows they are not so. I propose as a guard 
against this evil that the interchange of pottahs and kubooleiits be 
enforced by law, the malgoozar not to be allowed to exercise any of the 
coercive processes for realizing rents either by attaching crops or 
personal property, or by a summary suit unless he can produce the 
written kubooleut of the defaulting ryot. The rules of Regulation 
VIII, 1793, Regulation XII, 1805, and section 5, Regulation IV, 1794, 
to be enforced or re-enacted, if a new law be passed, the penalties being 
leviable on a summary inquiry to be held by the Collector, by whom 
also the penalty in the 68th section of Regulation VIII, 1793, should 
be inforced, the words “ equal to double ” being modified into “ not 
exceeding double.” Besides which every sudder malgoozar to file in 
the moonsiff’s court an abstract of the above documents, to prevent 
allegations of subsequent forgery, or detriment to either party, by the 
accidental loss of a deed, the date for entering which lists being fixed by 
Collectors with reference to the custom of a country : a daily fine for the 
non-fulfilment of this obligation should be fixed with advertence to 
circumstances, but not levied until confirmed by the Sudder Board of 
Revenue. 

24. These rules should be declared applicable in all lakraji 
tenures, the holder or owner of which should not be entitled to recover 
rents from his tenantry, unless he observed the forms prescribed for 
malgoozars. 

25. To render this complete, it must be ruled that each of these 
engagements contain a specification of the rent to be paid on each des¬ 
cription or class of soil, and the quantity of each sort of land held, with 
the size of the beegah, either 12,16, or 24 dustee as it may be. For the 
length of the measuring rod, and consequently the size of the beegah 
varies in almost every mehal in the Cuttack province, so that to state a 
certain number of beegahs is useless, unless the rod by which they 
are measured be known. In talook Kukhur the beegah proved to be 
nearly the size of the Bengal beegah, in talook Puhrajpore it was thrice 
as large, and in Northern Cuttack it is found to vary from 14,500 to 
40,000 square feet. 

26. As it has been established in the few revision of settlement 
which have been completed, as also in those which are in progress, 
being indeed the universally admitted custom of this province that a 
thanee ryot has a right of permanent occupancy, contingent in his 
paying his rent, it should be enacted that malgoozars are to give to 
them pottahs, and to receive from them kubooleuts for the same period of 
time for which they, the malgoozars, have entered into engagements 
with the Collector. The rent not to be liable to increase unless the 
malgoozar can show that by any useful work constructed by him at his 
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own expense, as a dam to stop water, or a sluice to drain it off, that the 
land held by athanee ryot has been improved equal to the enlarged 
rent demanded. If on the lease to the malgoozar expiring the Govern¬ 
ment revenue be not enhanced, he is not to raise the thanee rents, and are 
after proof as above mentioned of improvement effected at his own cost. 

27. It is as generally admitted that pahee ryots have no right of 
occupancy, but that they must vacate whenever a thanee ryot can be 
found to take the land which they have tilled. As they pay less rents 

# ln Hidgeiee and the Marhatta mehais, than thanee ryots, because these last 
household or “ dheemoi” is heavily have house * land free of rent, it will 
taxe<l ‘ not be right to interfere with this 

custom any further than by enforcing an interchange of pottahs and 
kubooleut, leaving the parties to make them annual or to arrange 
between themselves the period of their duration. 

28. In those villages in which any class of sub-proprietor as 
mokuddum or surberakar intervened between the malgoozar and the 
ryots, the above rules should be observed by the sub-proprietor, on 
whom devolves the duty of adjusting fit rents and collecting the 
amount of them from the ryots. But a pottah is to be given by the 
sudder malgoozar to the sub-proprietor and a kubooleut taken from him, 
which engagements should extend to the same period of time with the 
malgoozar’s engagement with Government, but should only state the 
amount payable yearly in one consolidated sum, with the name of the 
mouzah or putnee for which the engagement is made. During the term of 
the lease, if the malgoozar at his own cost construct any work by which 
the condition of the land is improved and its produce increased, he 
shall be entitled to raise the rent payable by the sub-proprietor in 
proportion with the value of the improvement effected. But should 
the sub-proprietor at his own expense raise such a work, then the entire 
benefit of it to accrue to him. In order that the interchange of these 
several agreements may be effected without injury to either party, a 
period of one or two years might be assigned before the penal clauses of 
the regulation should come into operation, after which they should be 
rigidly enforced. For no detriment to the interests of any person or 
class of people can spring from written agreements; their object and 
tendency are the security of all, and the necessity of the measure has 
long been and continues to be almost universally admitted. 

29. There is a necessity for determining in what way the waste 
land and the profits arising from bringing it into cultivation should 
be disposed of, for opinions and authorities are so much at variance 
that full scope is given for interposing by legislating. It is futile 
now to discuss what were the relative positions or restrictive right 
of malgoozars and mokuddums, as the former have been declared 
proprietors by our laws, on the faith of which various transfers 
have been made constituted proprietors, they must have some right 
in the soil yet until as they are admitted to have in that which 
already is productive, and must be entitled to some profit on it, 
the enjoyment of the profit on land being the right of the pro¬ 
prietor! Although it has been said the waste land belongs to 
mokuddums exclusively. I neither coincide with that doctrine, nor can 
reconcile it with a proprietary right of a person to an entire estate as 
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defined by local boundaries, neither do I think the generality of 
natives of this province would assent to the correctness of that 
doctrine. On the contrary, it seems to me that the relative rights of 
inalgoozars and mokuddums in the waste land of a village are just 
the same as their relative rights to the land already under tillage, and 
in this proportion I would determine that they should share the 
proceeds of waste land brought into cultivation within the term of 
lease, unless the parties chose to insert a clause to the contrary. Thus 
supposing the gross rents collected by a mokuddum to be Es. 1,000, 
of which he paid Rs. 800 to the malgoozar, whose sudder jumma 
may be Us. 500, thus it appearing that eight-tenths of the gross rents 
of lands already cultivated are paid to the malgoozar, he should be 
entitled to eight-tenths of the rents which the mokuddum may fix on 
land broken up and made productive after engagements were signed. 
This may be received as having a tendency to diminish and blunt the 
efforts of mokuddums to clear and break up land at present non-produc¬ 
tive, but the proprietor must have a right to some share or portion of 
the proceeds of land within the bounds of his estate as it is called, and 
no better mode of calculating it occurs to me than that of making it 
hear a proportion to the share of the profit which he already realizes. 
At the same time it will he obvious this arrangement will not cramp 
the energies of a mokuddum in respect to improving and rendering more 
productive land that is under tillage at the time when his lease is taken. 

30. Occasionally a discussion arises whether a sudder malgoozar 
can insist on an under-holder, whose right of occupancy is undoubted, 
giving security for the fulfilment of the conditions of his lease. 
Orders in favor of, and adverse to, this measure have been found, but 
none such as would show the right was in all cases admitted or in all 
denied. Where the right of possession is not doubted, where a 
mokuddumee or surberakaree tenure has been proved, that tenure 
being alienable and transferable by sale, I see no reason for permitting 
a malgoozar to demand security. It may be obtained with difficulty, 
is sure to cause discussion as to the validity of the security tendered, 
and must prove an additional expense to the under-holder. To say 
that it should in no instance be given, or demanded might be detri¬ 
mental to the malgoozar wherefor I would rule, that if an under-holder 
withheld his rents for two kists, or forced the malgoozar to sue sum¬ 
marily for arrears at the close of a year, then for the year following the 
under-holder must give security. The demand to be made in writing 
and a period of two months allowed within which compliance be 
necessary, and on failure to comply, the mouzah to he held hustabood 
by the malgoozar. 

31. An important point is noticed by the Collector of Balasore 
that of the right of a mokuddum to separation from the mehal of 
which his village has been a component part, and to he registered as 
sudder malgoozar paying direct into the Collector’s treasury. The 
memoir of Mr. Stirling also refers to this subject, and after allusion 
to the difficulties with which such separations had been attended, 
recommends also that a period should he fixed after which no 
under-holder should he entitled to obtain the privilege. The ground on 
which it would he claimed was that of having paid for five years direct 
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into the treasury of the former Government, and I do not see why 
the rule which bars the institution of a suit after 12 years should not 
he applicable to actions of this nature. Nor why those who did not 
apply within 12 years after Regulation XII, 1805, was enacted should 
now be able to do so. Nevertheless the object being to set all uncer¬ 
tainty at rest, if any law is now passed it might contain a clause that 
should determine this point, 

32. With a view to relieve sudder malgoozars from the risk which 
they now run, which is not so great as it seems owing to the extreme 
aversion of all the revenue authorities to sell estates, it will he proper 
to enable them to sell the tenures of moquddums, surberakars, depen¬ 
dent talookdars, or other denomination of under-holders who are 
defaulters. In the 7th clause of section 15, Regulation VII, 1799, 
provision is made for the sale of such tenure in satisfaction of an 
arrear of rent by application to the Dewamiy Adwalut, hut it is not 
specified whether such application is to be by regular or summary suit; 
and by consequence although the chief part of the duties of that law 
has devolved on Collectors, it is by some understood that this power 
of causing a sale still rests with the civil court alone. Having seen 
malgoozars placed in a very awkward predicament by the wilful mis¬ 
conduct of their sub-proprietors in withholding the amount of rents 
which they had realized, because they were certain of still remaining 
such, whatever might be the fate of the estate, and aware that by com¬ 
bination they could ruin a malgoozar without themselves sustaining 
any detriment, because their tenures are not rendered invalid by a 
sale of the estate at large, I conceive there is a necessity for protecting 
sudder malgoozars. This would be effected by a declaration that on 
obtaining a decree for arrears from a Collector under Regulation VIII, 
1831, which was not appealed into the civil court within three months, 
that on the expiration of that period the Collector might sell the under 
tenure of the defaulter in satisfaction of the decree, provided its 
amount cannot otherwise be realized, the same as if the decree had 
been obtained in a civil court and carried into execution by that court. 

• 33. It having been ruled so far hack as 1799, that dependent 
taiooks are liable to sale in satisfaction of arrears, and it being obvious 
that no greater objection to it can exist than is advanced against the 
liablity of the sudder talook itself being sold, my aim is only to 
alter the process by which such a sale can be effected. And although 
the tenures adverted to differ thus far from those putnee taiooks to 
which Regulation VIII, 1819, is applicable, because their origin is 
supposed to have been more ancient than that of the zemindaree in 
which they are situated, whereas the putnee taiooks are created by 
the zemindar himself, yet once created the value of the latter is greater 
because the sudder rent is fixed in perpetuity. These putnee taiooks 
are subject to be sold prompt, and I therefore see no reason why the 
tenures in this province should not also be liable to be brought to the 
hammer, after a decree obtained, the surplus proceeds, after paying up 
all arrears of rent, going to the proprietor of the tenure. Even the 
mere knowledge that such a course of procedure could be resorted to, 
would he highly beneficial, and render it less necessary of execution 
than now, seldom as it is now adopted. 
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34. Notwithstanding that the term “ putneedareo” is not in uso in 
this province, it will be soen there are many estates which might be so 
called from the number of persons in thorn owning shares as described in 
section 5, Regulation IN, 1811. For the protection of the non-engaging 
sharers who might be deprived of their possessions by the misconduct 
and bad faith of the engaging sharer, should the mehal be sold by auction 
(and the evil is not speculative only), it appears to me expedient that the 
rule of the -14th section of the above quoted law should be enacted for, 
and made applicable to, this province. It is in the power of the 
revenue authorities, under section 4, Regulation IX, 1825, to guard 
against the greater evil of alienating the property ; but this process 
may involve a Collector inconsiderable trouble, for khas management is 
difficult, and few persons will farm an estate in which there are many 
proprietors at variance with each other, but still moro objecting to him. 
When adopted after report to, and approval by, Government, it still 
excludes honest and industrious sharers, because of the misbehaviour of 
a co-partner, and it makes no provision for the future after the farming 
lease has expired; whereas the rule of section 14 of Regulation IX, 1811, 
is simple in its operation and beneficial in its effects, because preserving 
the putneedars in possession of their heritage, besides its tendency to 
encourage industry, economy, and honesty. It is not necessary to extend 
the whole of that regulation to this province, because under Regulation 
XIX, 1814, partition can be made; but if there be an enactment, it were 
well to provide against very small estates being broken up and formed into 
separate melials. Into what small portions some estates might bo broken, 
because of the numerous proprietors in them, will bo perceived in the 
Collector of Balasore’s letter, and a limit should be put by a declaration 
that unless the sudder jumma of the greater number of sharers amounted 
to Rs. 100 each, no partition should be made by which those shares 
could be recorded as separato mehals. 

35. Courts of law having declared a moquddumee to bo a pro¬ 
prietary right and liable to equal partition among the heritors, I 
apprehend it will be thought inexpedient so far to interfere with the 
Hindoo law and customs as to prohibit a division of such subordinate 
tenures, notwithstanding the difficulties in which they involve both 
malgoozars and ryots. In this, however, I must be understood to speak 
of the profits and emoluments of a moquddumee, and not of the office 
which should bo confined to one of the family, or the duties of it can 
never be performed without serious inconvenienco. Where they dis¬ 
agree among themselves their interests suffer, where they divide the 
duties the poor ryots are harassed ; and the malgoozar without enjoying 
all the receipts of a villages if hustabood, is subject to all the expenses, 
delays, and vexation of khas management. As without trenching on 
the receipts of this class of persons it is possible to obviate the difficul¬ 
ties which their numbers entail, by ruling that one only should bo 
chosen, it would be beneficial fo declare it, leaving the family to make 
a selection, the person elected being removable from office by petition 
to tho Collector, when preferred by the greater number of moquddumee 
sharers, much in the mode pm-sued in South Cuttack in the Sassun 
villages. The individual thus selected would be held under sufficient 
restraint in his conduct towards his fellow-sharers by their power of 
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causing his removal, but may fail in fidelity towards the malgoozar. 
Being the person of their choice, his partners must be responsible for his 
behaviour; and should he withhold from the malgoozar rents 
which ho has realized, a suit should be against him singly, although 
the whole tenure being answerable should be liable for sale. But 
being a property, the rule of section 14, Regulation IX, 1811, 
might bo made applicable, and any sharer in a moquddumee who paid 
up the arrear should hold the share of the defaulter as a mortgage, re¬ 
deemable on payment of principal and interest at any time within five 
years but not afterwards. 

36 Although the generality of natives acknowledge that most of 
the lakrajiland is held on invalid tenures, that much of it rests on no 
other foundation than simple assertions of the fact, and are sensible 
that many persons in a sphere of life called respectable have endea¬ 
voured to support their claims by producing forged and fabricated deeds, 
still the resumptions of these lands bring down much odium on the 
Government. It is admitted by them that but a small portion of the 
proceeds is actually applied to the religious purposes for which the 
land purports to be assigned, as well as that the greater part is spent in 
the personal pleasures or aggrandizement of the fortunate holder. Nor 
do they deny that each succeeding amil of the former Government 
resumed without hesitation the grants made by his predecessor, when¬ 
ever the exigencies of his local Government rendered necessary an increase 
of the revenue. Aud were they to deny it, the fact is fully illustrated 
by those several successive orders which are produced as granted by the 
Berar Rajah, uo repetition of which would otherwise have been needed. 
While they acknowledge all this, even those not personally concerned 
reprobate the system of resumption, and among other weak reasons adduce 
that of the hardship of that measure hoing resorted to so long after the 
province was acquired, which, if then carried into execution, would have 
been little felt, considering it would be good policy to shift this odium 
from the Government or to others. I recommend for consideration 
what Mr. Ricketts proposes in paragraph 104, that every zemindar who 
successfully prosecuted a suit for resumption should enjoy the proceeds 
free of all demands for 15 years, hut would leave it to any person not 
a zemindar to sue, and would declare that wherever situated or whatever 
the extent, that person who successfully prosecuted the suit for resump¬ 
tion should receive for a fixed term the jumma that might be assessed 
on the resumed jagheer. It is not only clear that on the expiration of 
that term a profit would accrue to Government, hut intermediately also 
it would he productive of advantages if a zemindar were the suitor, as 
whatever promotes the welfare aud increases the wealth of the malgoo- 
zars facilitates the payment of the revenue assessed on their estates, and 
may furnish means by which to enter on improving their estates. No 
further alteration in the law II of 1819 would be required than that of 
guaranteeing to the successful prosecutors the net rents on resumptions 
for the period specified, and they might bring on all suits as under 
section 30 of that regulation. 

37. Should the answers from the several divisions in which these 
questions have been circulated lead to the enacting of any new law, I 
take the liberty of suggesting that it he printed on half margin, and 
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sent to the several local authorities to be returned with such notes as they 
may deem fit to make. For it is not impossible minute circumstances 
connected with the rules and forms of practice may occur to them which 
might escape the framer of the regulation, whose attention would be 
turned to the principles and main features of the enactment. 


Dated 'Pooree. the 23rd September 1831. 

From— W. Wilkinson, F.sq., Collector of Pooree, 

To—G. Stockwell, Esq., Commissioner for the 19th Division, Cuttack. 

I have the honor to subjoin answers to the several questions 
accompanying your letter of the 14th instant. 

1st.—What is the nature of 1st.—In this division of Cuttack 


the proprietary tenures which 
generally prevail in the districts 
of your division; and how are 
tho individuals forming the con¬ 
stitution of a village connected 
with each other; and by what 
denominations are the different 
grades of occupants, from the 
persons called proprietors to the 
tenants-at-will, designated ? 


the following are the principal pro¬ 
prietors—zemindars, moquddums, 
pudhnns, and tunkeedars. The 
three latter generally pay for their 
villages through the zemindar, but 
when they exist they are the real pro¬ 
prietors of the soil. The large 
zeminclarees of Kordes, Raining, 
Ohowbeeseood, Seraeur, and Delang, 
have been late introductions of the 
Mahratta Government, or of our own 
since tho acquisition of the province. 
There are also proprietors called 
khuudaits, poorsethees, and khurree- 
dadars, but as the rights of the 
different proprietors in Cuttack have 
been so fully discussed by Mr. 
Sterling in his minuto of the 15th 
October 1821, I beg to refer to it 
for further information. In a 
tolerably large village with one or 
more moquddums or pudhans at its 
head, there are frequently many 
relations (bkaeepos, literally sons of 
brothers), who either hold their 
lands at lower rates than the ryots, 
or pay for their share their propor¬ 
tion of the jumma and expenses. 
There are also an accountant, 
called hlioee, putwaree, or karjee, 
who keeps the accounts of the 
village, cliowkeedar in charge 
of the police, and the customary 
village servants, such as washer¬ 
man, barber, &c., between the 
moquddum or pudhan and the 



2nd .—By what rules are the 
village communities ordinarily 
governed when the villages 
belong either to a single indivi¬ 
dual or to a body of proprietors ? 

3rd.—In either case, what are 
the profits or privileges that 
attach to the proprietors in their 
relation to Government ? 


4/A.—Where there are many 
proprietors of one village, how 
is the enjoyment of the proprie¬ 
tary interests in such village 
regulated ? Does it depend on the 
possession of separate parcels of 
land by each proprietor, or does 
it consist in the right to share, 
in proportions regulated by the 
law of inheritance, in the net 
rents of estates ? In villages 
thus occupied, how is each indi¬ 
vidual’s contribution to the 
Government revenue regulated ? 

5/A.—How is the Government 
revenue realized when there are 
numerous proprietors or put- 
teedars ? Is one or more selected 
as the malgoozar, or are engage¬ 
ments taken from each indivi¬ 
dual proprietor ? If the former, 
what is the principle of selection, 
and to what extent is the engage¬ 
ment of the recorded proprietor 
considered binding on his 
brethren? What are the profits 
or privileges incident to his 
office ? Does the byachara 
tenure prevail; and, if so, what 
are the peculiar features of that 
tenure ? 
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pahee ryots or tenants-at-will; 
besides their relations, there are the 
thanee or resident ryots, who cannot 
be turned out as long as they pay 
their jumrna. 

2nd .—I am not aware that there 
are any fixed rules for the govern¬ 
ment of the village communities. 
Almost every village differs from its 
neighbour in some respect or other. 

3rd .—The proprietors who engage 
for the Government revenue receive 
for their shares their percentage, 
either in land or money, according 
to the custom of the pergunnah, and 
all profits from extended cultivation, 
and, in some instances, some contri¬ 
butions from the cultivators. 

4/A.—Host villages have several 
shares, in some of which it is the 
custom to collect jointly and divide 
the profits, according to the shares, 
after the jumma and other expenses 
have been paid ; in others, each 
sharer collects separately his pro¬ 
portion of each ryot’s rent, being 
alone responsible for his jumma and 
expenses; in others again, each 
sharer has possession of separate 
parcels of land, and is alone respon¬ 
sible to Government for the rent of 
that land. 

5/A.—There are numbers of 
villages, called Sasans, in this divi¬ 
sion which pay a light quit-rent 
(tunkee). These are divided into 
10, 20, 30, and even 400 shares, and 
each shareholder or tunkeedar pays 
his quota of the jumma and expenses 
according to the quantity of land he 
holds, without any reference to its 
quality, or whether it is cultivated 
or uncultivated. In such villages 
the tunkeedars select their own 
malgoozars, sometimes one, some¬ 
times more, who are called by their 
brethren “ reportdars.” These men 
attend at the cutcherrjq and to what¬ 
ever they agree the rest are respon¬ 
sible ; but when a majority of the 



6///.—To whom is the waste 
land supposed to belong, espe¬ 
cially on a byachara village ? 

7 th .—Have any settlements 
under Regulation VII of 1822 
been made in the districts of 
your division; and of those 
made, how many have been 
confirmed by Government ? 
What principles are assumed in 
adjusting the Government de¬ 
mand ? I)o the productive 
powers of land, with reference 
to the different classifications of 
soil or the actual produce, form 
the basis of the assessment ? 


tuukeedars are dissatisfied with the 
reportdar or reportdars, they consi¬ 
der themselves at liberty either to 
select now men or to add to their 
number. The persons selected are 
generally those who have most 
lands in the village; their expenses 
are always paid, and in some cases 
they are remunerated by a cess per 
boegah or per rupee. Instances of 
“reportdars” requesting to be 
relieved of the duty and responsi¬ 
bility have occurred where some of 
the shareholders have been quarrel¬ 
some. In other villages, which pay 
a full jumma, it has been my prac¬ 
tice to record every sharer’s name 
when a request to that effect has 
been made ; but I conceive that the 
shares in many instances have be¬ 
come too minute to be of any value. 
The byachara tenure does not pre¬ 
vail in this district. 

0///.—To all the proprietors ac¬ 
cording to their shares, 

7th .—A mofussil settlement of 
zemindaree Delang, pergunnah 
Limbaec, recorded as the property of 
the Rajah of lvhoordah. has been 
made under Regulation VII of 1822 
with the pudhans or heads of 
villages, and has been confirmed by 
Government. In this estate each 
villa ge was first measured to ascer¬ 
tain the quantity and quality of 
land in it and under cultivation, and, 
after allowing the customary beta, 
i.e , 1 beegah in every 20, to the 
pudhans, engagements were taken 
from them for the rent of the 
remaining land in cultivation. 
This remuneration I subsequently 
thought insufficient and recommend¬ 
ed an additional 10 or 5 per cent, 
being granted to the engagers for 
their expenses, giving the first where 
no lands were out of cultivation, and 
the second where they were consi¬ 
derable. A similar settlement for 
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8 th .—In making settlements, 
what are the different classes of 
individuals whose rights, &c., it 
is considered necessary to pro¬ 
tect ; and are thero any descrip¬ 
tions of ryots claiming or pos¬ 
sessing interest of any denomi¬ 
nation ? 


9/4.—What means are taken 
for protecting the royts of the 
proprietary and cultivating clas¬ 
ses ; and are pottahs given on all, 
or on what occasions ? 

10 th .—Are the rents paid in 
money or in kind; and has, in any 
instance, tho share of the produce 
been converted into a monoy 
payment ; if so, on what princi¬ 
ple ? 


11 th .—Is there auy known 
pergunnah rate which can al¬ 
ways bo referred to on a case of 
a dispute between the cultivator 
and the proprietor ? 


12 th .—Are there any particu¬ 
lar crops tho rents of which are 
never taken in kind ; if so, what 
are they, aud what is the reason 
of the distinction ? 


Khoordah is now being formed. In 
these two mehals the productive 
powers of the land form the basis 
of the assessment, leaving each culti¬ 
vator the choice of his crop. 

8 th .—In tunkee villages, each 
sharer’s name and the quantity of 
lands ho holds is recorded in the 
measurement papers ; and in villages 
paying a full rent, each sharer’s 
name and, if holding separate par¬ 
cels of land, each man’s jumma, is 
entered. A register of all lands held 
as rent-free, at a fixed rent or by tho 
village servants, is likewise kept. 
The resident ryots have a right to re¬ 
tain possession of their lands as long 
as they pay tho Government ront. 

9/4.—I have made it a rule to 
give every ryot a pottah. 


10 th .—All rents are paid in money 
aud nono have been converted from 
kind. Lakherajdars frequently take 
a share of the rice crops from their 
cultivators, and tho division is gener- 
rally half-and-half. On occasions of 
partial loss from inundation, which 
are not un frequent here, an estimate 
of tho produce is mado whilst the 
crops aro on the grounds, and the 
ryots then pay to the extent of the 
price of half. 

11/4.—Thero are no pergunnah 
rates, and every villago has one of 
its own according to tho productive 
powers of its soil. In some villages 
the land will produce two crops of 
sugarcane, whereas in others of the 
same pergunnah only one crop can 
be had, and that an indifferent one. 

12/4.—The subject of this ques¬ 
tion has never been particularly 
brought to my notice, so I cannot 
give any satisfactiory answer, though 
see no reason why a person wishing 
to have a portion of any crop in lieu 
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of money could not make an 
agreement with the cultivator to 
that effect. 

13//o—Has an}' assistance keen 13M.—No surveys of this descrip- 

derived in the course of the settle- tion have been made in this district, 
ment operations from the profes¬ 
sional surveys. 

14 th .—What is the process 14///.—A measurement is first 

resorted to in settling a village, made of the village, and the papers 
both as regards the determination record the quantity and quality of 
of indvidual ryots and the adjust- the land in it, and the proportions 
ment of the Government rove- held by each shareholder and by 
nue ? every cultivator. I then ascertain 

the correctness of the papers by 
examining small portions of the 
village in different parts of it, and 
particularly those portions to the 
classification of which any objec¬ 
tions may have been made ; having 
ascertained their correctness, rates 
are fixed for each description of 
land, and orders issued to the 
canoongoe or to thfe measuring 
ameen to take kubooleuts from the 
cultivators and prepare pottahs for 
signature and distribution. This 
mode of procedure brings again 
to my notice any wrong classifi¬ 
cation (at least if bad lands are 
entered as good) or wrongful dis¬ 
possession by the cultivators com¬ 
plaining, when further inquiry, 
either personally or through an 
officer on the establishment, is made 
and redress given if deemed proper ; 
when all the lands, or nearly all, 
(as it happens occasionally that 
some are thrown up) have been 
engaged for a jummabuudee for 
the whole village or for each 
share, if divided, is mado, and after 
the usual deductions for remunera¬ 
tions and expenses have been made, 
engagements are entered into with 
the heads of the village to ascer¬ 
tain what are fair rates. I have 
made attempts to learn what is tho 
produce of a beegah of each qualify, 
but I never found two men to agree, 
and the cultivators generally made 
out that they never had anything 
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15/A.—Are maps of any kind 
formed ? What descriptions of 
registers are made of the several 
tenures ? 


16/A.—Is any statement formed 
showing at one view the different 
fields, which may he situated in 
different parts of the village, 
owned or cultivated by the same 
individuals ? 


17/A.—What period of time 
will probably elapse before the 
settlement, under Regulation 
YII of 1822, of the district can 
be completed; and do any means 
occur for expediting its progress P 


left for rent after paying for seed 
and allowing for the labor of plough¬ 
ing, sowing, weeding, watching, and 
reaping. I therefore look, in a great 
measure, to what has been hitherto 
paid in determining on the rates. 

15/A.—I have had no maps made, 
but I mean to try to introduce 
them. It may be done in small 
villages, but I fear it will occupy too 
much time in large and populous 
ones where the fields are numerous 
and very small. The registers of 
tenures are kept in Oorya, and 
English translations are made. 

16/A.—A statement of each cul¬ 
tivator’s field is kept, and every field 
he holds is numbered. Thus, a man 
may have fields numbered 1, 10, 70, 
150, and 550, and on a reference to 
the field-book it may be learned 
where those fields are ; hut no state¬ 
ment to show at one view where 
the different fields are situated, is 
made. 

17/A.—The Government revenue 
of this division amounts to 
Rs. 4,25,661-1-10, excluding the 
estates paying fixed tributes; from 
this sum Rs. 1,50,581-12-2-1, the 
jummas of Limbaee and Khoordah, 
being deducted, there will leave 
Rs. 2,75,079-5-7-3. Allowing estates 
paying from Rs. 6,000 to Rs. 7,000 
to be settled in a year, it would take 
40 years to complete the setttement 
of the whole district. If every 
petty dispute for the boundary of 
gardens, houses, and fields in a 
village, and for the boundaries of the 
village under settlement, and its 
neighbours; if every claim to a 
piece of ground to be held rent- 
free or at a quit-rent, and com¬ 
plaints regarding wrong classifica¬ 
tion, &c., are to be decided by a 
Collector before engagements are 
entered into with a zemindar, at 
the same time that he is to carry 
on the current business of his office, 
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18 ih .—With reference to the 
length of time that must elapse 
before the detailed settlement 
can be completed, what would be 
the advantages and disadvan¬ 
tages attendant, on an interme¬ 
diate summary settlement for a 
long period of from fifteen to 
to twenty years ? 


1 9th ,—Are yon of opinion that 
the proprietors of estates gene¬ 
rally will enter voluntarily into 
engagement for such period, 
either at the present jumma, where 
no increase of revenue can he fairly 
demanded, or at an enlianced 
jumma adequate to the value 
of the protracted lease, when the 
existing rents yield the proprie¬ 
tors a much larger income than 


I think I have over-estimated 
his powers in saying that he can 
complete the settlement of estates 
paying from Rs. 6,000 to Rs. 7,000. 
The settlement of Khoordah, paying 
hitherto Rs. 1,04,025-7-1-1, and 
which will hereafter pay Rs. 1,24,000, 
I do not consider as having been 
made in exact conformity with 
Regulation VII of 1822; and the 
subsequent instructions as to have 
completed one with the minute 
details required, would have taken 
me 12 or 15 years. 

18<A.—A summary settlement of 
the description mentioned in the 14th 
answer, would be attended with 
numerous advantages and no disad¬ 
vantages. By fixing what each ryot 
and village had to pay to a zemin¬ 
dar, almost everj 7 summary suit for 
rent would he taken from the 
Collector’s file, and the decision of 
those brought forward would be 
materially facilitated, as it would 
only be necessary to ascertain the 
payments. Several suits for dispos¬ 
session would also he disposed of, and 
a record of the exact quantity of 
other disputed land would be had. 
A register of all lands claimed to 
he held rent-free would he brought 
to the notice of superior authority, 
and the same authority by having 
some tolerable authentic information 
would he better able to select estates 
for re-settlement in exact conformity 
with the resolution of Government 
dated 19th October 1826. 

1 9th .—I am of opinion that the 
zemindars of this district would 
voluntarily engage for an enhanced 
jumma when it could he shown to 
them that they are in the receipt of 
upwards of 20 per cent, on the Go¬ 
vernment revenue after the expenses 
of collection have been deducted. 
But many of the estates of this 
division are over-assessed, and when 
it can be clearly shown that they 
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20 per cent, on the Government 
revenue ? 

20 th .—Incase summary settle¬ 
ment of the nature here contem¬ 
plated should he formed, would 
any precautions or rules, not now 
to be found in the regulations, be 
requisite, in your opinion, for the 
protection of individual interests 
in putteedaree estates, or for the 
security of ryots in zemindaree 
estates? 

21^.—If you are of that opi¬ 
nion, what specific measures 
would you recommend for the 
attainment of those objects ? 


are so, some deduction should be 
made. 

20 th .—No new enactment is re¬ 
quired, and Regulation VII of 1822 
should he, as far as possible, acted 
up to. 


21st.—No answer necessary. 


Dated Cuttack, the 20th Octuber 1831. 

From—It. Hcnteb, Esq., Collector of Cuttack, 

To—G. Stock well, Esq., Commissioner of Cuttack. 

As required in your letter No. 696, dated the 14th September, I 
have the honor to forward replies to the queries transmitted in the copy 
of a circular of the 24th June, issued by the Secretary to the Right 
Ilon’ble the Governor-General in the Territorial Department, through 
the Sudder Board of Revenue, under date 6th September. 


Question 1.—What is the nature 
of the proprietary tenures which 
generally prevail in the districts 
of your division ; and how are the 
individuals forming the consti¬ 
tution of a village connected 
with each other ; and by what 
denominations are the different 
grades of occupants, from the 
persons called proprietors to the 
tenants-at-will, designated ? 


Answer .—The proprietary tenure 
throughout the central division 
of Cuttack of the sudder malgoozar 
is zemindaree, as constituted by 
Regulation XII of 1805 ; the 
grades under the zemindar are 
the rnoquddum or surberakar, and 
the thanee 'resident) or pahee (non¬ 
resident) ryot. The moquddumee 
is of two kinds,—the mowroosee 
rnoquddum inheriting from time 
untraced, and the rnoquddum who, 
for a consideration paid to the 
zemindar, has obtained from him a 
right not previously existing, the 
zemindar foregoing the right of 
collecting direct from the cultivator, 
and vesting that right in the pur¬ 
chaser, who pays a fixed money rent 
to the zemindar, not liable to 
enhancement until a Government 
revision of settlement takes place. 
Many such purchases have been 
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made both before and since the 
Company's accession, and this pur¬ 
chased right appears to correspond 
in every respect with the right of 
mowroosee moquddum, both being 
heritable and alienable. The thanee 
ryot cannot be ousted so long as he 
pays the revenue assessed on the 
lands apportioned to him. The 
pahee ryot, who, in consideration 
of not enjoying a rent-free residence 
(which the thanee ryot does) in 
the village, pays in most parts of 
this district at lower rates than the 
thanee ryot, may he ousted by his 
immediate superior, provided a 
thanee ryot agrees to cultivate his 
lands at the thanee rates; but it 
does not seem to have been usual 
to dispossess him for the purpose of 
appropriating his lands either to 
neez cultivation, or to transfer them 
to another pahee ryot: this point 
does not, however, seem to have been 
definitively determined, other modes 
of dispossession being generally re¬ 
sorted to by those wishing to en¬ 
hance the revenue, a system which 
the backward state of the revision of 
settlements and the numerous and 
undefined rates of rent current in 
every village as yet unrevised does 
not admit of the revenue authorities 
effectually checking. A simplifica¬ 
tion of rates and accurate ascertain¬ 
ment of occupancy will hereafter, 
it is to be hoped, strengthen the 
hold which the cultivator has of his 
lands. Besides the zemindar, mo¬ 
quddum, and ryot, there are in 
every village numerous holders of 
rent-free tracts, which are generally 
cultivated by the thanee ryots of 
the village. These lakheraj- 
dars hold under claims for dewut- 
tur, peeruttur, and nuzur imam 
(Hindoo and Mussulman endow¬ 
ments), birmuttur, khyrat, mudud 
maash, milik muhturan (grants for 
support of religious persons, mendi¬ 
cants, &e.), and collect either in kind 
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or money from the cultivators. The 
village servants, in consideration of 
services given to the State or to the 
village community, enjoy small 
tracts rent-free, which are also 
generally cultivated by the thanee 
ryots. These servants are the village 
watchman (khundait), his subor¬ 
dinate dundwasee or chokeea, who 
actually keeps watch and aids in 
collecting the revenue. 

W asherman (Dhobee). 

Gardener (Mallee). 

Sweeper (Hulalkhor). 

Carpenter (Duroodgur). 

Blacksmith (Ahungur). 

B arber (Huj am). 

Cowherd (Guala). 


Inferior castes') n , , , 

I rankundra and 

F^thSTuTsj 

The surberakar is a title so 
generally in use now in Cuttack, 
that it cannot he overlooked in 
this specification of grades. I do 
not find any satisfactory explana¬ 
tion of its origin, hut conjecture it 
has arisen from the desire of the 
zemindar to get rid of the heredi¬ 
tary moquddums hy applying a 
questionable title favorable to their 
object of subsequently disputing 
their claims should opportunities 
offer of ousting them. Thus, it is 
a rare occurrence to see a zemin¬ 


dar in his petition style his imme¬ 
diate subordinate malgoozar mo- 
quddum, however unquestionable 
that person’s title may be ; the 
ambiguous designations of sur¬ 
berakar, karjee, moostajir, gomastah, 
&e., being with few exceptions used. 
On the other hand, the persons who 
have by any means procured the 
authority of collecting directly 
from the ryot assume the title of 
mowroosee moquddum. In almost 
every case of summary process 
for rent or dispossession these con¬ 
flicting interests are advanced. 
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Decisions, both judicial and revenue, 
are numerous where tire surberakar 
has had decreed to him the right of 
occupancy of the village (bila 
zikr i suqul moquddumee) without 
styling him moquddum, hut subject 
to permanent occupancy and at the 
previous rent till Government shall 
revise the assessment, thus giving 
to such claimant as good a title as 
the hereditary moquddum. The 
moquddum claims a right to 
alienate and bequeath his village. 

This the zemindar denies; yet 
the moquddumee right of a village 
lias invariably been considered avail¬ 
able for sale in satisfaction of decrees. 
I therefore conceive that a moqud- 
dum and surberakar may he con¬ 
sidered the same. The villages where 
no such intermediate malgoozar 
exists, or where lie has been success¬ 
fully ousted by the zemindar, are 
styled paheekasht or hustooboodee 
villages; and where, as I have 
stated above, the zemindar soils a 
right of the nature of moquddumee 
not previously existing or dormant, 
that village becomes a moquddumee 
village. The eftect of this I consider 
by no moans detrimental to the 
village community; on the contrary, 
it tends to protec tthe poorer classes 
from undefined exactions arising from 
every change of naih or gomastah 
of the zemindar, for in moqud- 
dumee villages the moquddum has 
sufficient weight to withstand them, 
and from being a resident in the 
village, is interested in the welfare 
of all his subordinates. The pecu¬ 
niary interests of Government are 
not materially concerned in restrict¬ 
ing the extension of this system, 
and as the village community in 
moquddumee villages seems to have 
been better protected and the culti¬ 
vation generally more flourishing, it 
appears to me rather to merit en¬ 
couragement. Many moquddums 
have, by orders of court, obtained 
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Question 2.—By what rules are 
the villago communities ordinari¬ 
ly governed when the villages 
belong either to a single indi¬ 
vidual or to a body of proprie¬ 
tors ? 


Question 3.—In either case, 
what are the profits and privi¬ 
leges that attach to the pro¬ 
prietors in their relation to 
Government ? 


Question 4.—Where there are 
man}' proprietors of one village, 
how is the enjoyment of the 
proprietary interests in each 
village regulated ? Does it depend 
on the possession of separate 
parcels of land by each proprie¬ 
tor, or does it consist in the right 
to share, in proportions regulated 
by the law of inheritance, in 
the net rents of estates ? In 
villages thus occupied, how is 
each individual’s contribution to 


separation from the zemindarees to 
which they were attached. 

Answer .—In moquddumee vil¬ 
lages the collection of revenue and 
the management of all the waste 
and pasture lands is conducted by 
the khundait and dundwasee under 
the immediate orders of the mo- 
cpuldum, who pays his rent to the 
proprietor, or if more than one 
proprietor, to each according to 
their respective shares. In pahee 
villages the rent is, according to 
circumstances, realized either by one 
kazoo on the part of the proprietor 
or proprietors, or these collect sepa¬ 
rately from each ryot according to 
their respective shares. It seldom 
happens that the proprietors have 
separate occupancy of portions of 
villages except of lands in their 
own private cultivation (ncejjoot). 

Answer. —In moquddumee villages 
the proprietor or sudder malgoozar 
has no privileges, and his profits 
are limited to the difference be¬ 
tween the ascertained mofussil 
jumma paid by the moquddum and 
that paid to Government by the 
proprietor of that village. In paee- 
kasht villages the proprietor enjoys 
the right of appropriating all waste 
laud and all surplus proceeds of 
every description beyond the sudder 
jununa; he also possesses the pri¬ 
vilege of appointing all the village 
servants ou vacancies. 

Answer. —In this district there are 
few villages, of which the proprie¬ 
tors are numerous. Where they are 
so, two or three of the most in¬ 
fluential of the proprietors are 
almost invariably selected, whose 
names are by common consent re¬ 
gistered in tho Collector’s office, and 
to them tho revenue authorities 
look for the Government revenue, 
the division of the surplus profits 
being left to themselves. It some¬ 
times is so arranged among such 
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the Government revenue re¬ 
gulated ? 


Question 5.—How is tlio Go¬ 
vernment revenue realized when 
there arc numerous proprietors 
or putteedars ? Is one or more 
selected as the malgoozar, or are 
engagements taken from each 
individual proprietor P If the 
former, what is the principle of 
selection ; and to what extent is 
the engagement of the recorded 
proprietor considered binding on 
his brethren ? What are the profits 
or privileges incident to his olfice ? 
Does tho byacharra tenure pre¬ 
vail ; and, if so, what are the 
peculiar features of that tenure ? 

Question 6.—To whom is the 
waste land supposed to belong, 
especially in a byacharra vil¬ 
lage ? 


Question 7.—Have any settle¬ 
ments under Regulation VII of 
1822 been made in this district, 
and of those how many have 
been confirmed by Government ? 
What principles are assumed 
in adjusting the Government 
demand ? Do the productive 
powers of land, with reference to 
the different classifications of soil 
or the actual produce, form the 
basis of the assessment ? 


sharers that in lieu of their sharing 
in the profits they aro permitted by 
tho brotherhood to hold certain 
small portions of land without con¬ 
tributing any rent to the general 
stock. 

Answer .—The foregoing answer 
applies to this query. The engago- 
meut of the recorded proprietor is 
considered so far binding on his 
brethren as to justify their being 
ousted from the management of 
their separate portions in case of an 
attachment of the village for Go¬ 
vernment arrears. Where tlioy liavo 
enjoyed the management of such 
lands rent-free, they aro considered 
liable to all the other penalties 
attaching to a defaulter. 


Answer .—Tho term “ byacharra” 
is not current in this district. The 
waste land in pacckasht villages 
is at the disposal of the zemindar, 
and in moquddumee villages, the 
moquddum. 

Answer .—Three settlements have 
been made—Mouzah Eerunch, 
Talook Kislmanundpoor, and Talook 
Kukliud. The first was completed on 
the 24t!i Api’il 1821, and confirmed 
by orders of Council 14th July 1829. 
The second was completed on the 
fiOth April 182.5, hut not having been 
reported for confirmation and the 
zemindar having attempted to raise 
the rents on the ryots, it was, on the 
4th July 1828, disapproved by the 
Commissioner and the zemindar was 
dispossessed ; the estate is still under 
attachment, and the zemindar is 
prosecuting the Government for 
re-possession. The third was com¬ 
menced by tho late Deputy Collector, 
Mr. Clarke ; completed by me on 
the 23rd April 18.‘31, as reported to 
the Commissioner on that date. The 
confirmation of Government has not 
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as yet been received. Four estates 
are just ou the eve of being com¬ 
pleted. 

Talook Pukurajporo, pergunnah 
Paeendak 

Talook Bishnabur, pergunnah 
Bakurabad. 

Pergunnah Khannuggur, porgun- 
nah Bakurabad. 

Pergunnah Beronassee, pergunnah 
Kuttuk Ilavullee, and seven 
others have been measured and 
will shortly be settled. 

Pergunnah Saibeer. 

Talook Bamunpore, pergunnah 
TJsseressur. 

Talook Mulleepore. pergunnah 
Paeendah. 

Mouzah Surruraparauh, pergun¬ 
nah Paeendah. 

Pergunnah Emamnuggur, per- 
guuuah Puddumpore. 

Mouzah Soonakhundee, pergun¬ 
nah Malkudnugger Burado. 

Talook Ilughonathpore, pergun¬ 
nah Kodunda. 

The amount of the Government 
demand is, in the settlements now 
pending, adjusted chiefly with refer¬ 
ence to the actual produce, the gross 
estimate of crops being taken at a 
valuation struck at the lowest aver¬ 
age of the past 10 years ; one-half 
of this is set aside for the expense 
of cultivation and maintenance of 
ryots and their families and cattle, 
the remaining half being paid to the 
superior malgoozar, who is allowed 
one-eleventh for expenses of collec¬ 
tion and for the maintenance of sud- 
der and mofussil mooktears, naibs, 
&e., and one-fifth of the remainder is 
then set apart (provided the in¬ 
creased assets of the estate admits of 
so much without diminution of the 
sudder jumma) as profit to the pro¬ 
prietor. Thus the mofussil estimated 

P 
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produce being Rs. 220, half for ex¬ 
penses of cultivation and mainten¬ 
ance of ryot .. .. 110 

Paid by the ryots .. . . 110 

Deduct expenses of collection 10 

100 

One-fifth for malikana . . 20 


Government revenue . . 80 


Question 8.—In making settle¬ 
ments, what are the different 
classes of individuals whose rights, 
&c., it is considered necessary to 
protect, and are there any de¬ 
scriptions of ryots claiming or 
possessing interest or an interest 
of any denomination ? 

Question 9.—What means are 
taken for protecting the ryots of 
the proprietary and cultivating 
classes ; and are pottahs given on 
all, or on what occasions Y 


Question 10.—Are the rents 
paid in money or in kind ; and has, 
in any iustauce, the share of the 
produce been converted into a 
money payment; if so, on what 
principle ? 


Answer. —The principal part of 
this query has been answered in my 
reply to query 1. Where a moqud- 
duruee right is established in a 
village, he enjoys, as proprietor, the 
20 per cent, malikana and one-fourth 
of the expenses of collection, the 
sudder mulgoozar enjoying only the 
remaining three-fourths and no 
malikana. 

Answer. —Each moquddum, ryot, 
khureedadar, &c., obtains a pottah 
under the Collector’s signature, speci¬ 
fying the extent of every petty field 
ho cultivates and the gross fixed 
revenue ho is bound to pay; and 
this revenuo is not variable, what¬ 
ever description of crop he chooses 
to cultivate. The roobokaree of set¬ 
tlement details tho rights of each 
individual in the village. 

Answer. —The principal payments 
are made in money, speefied in 
rupees, the cowree currency having 
fallen greatly into disuse. A few 
payments in kind are stipulated for, 
but never without specifying that 
it shall be regulatod by the gross 
crop as one-half or one-third. I 
have never seen an instance where 
a specified quantity of produco 
was agreed to be given ; tho ryot 
sometimes stipulates for the option 
of paying in money for the por¬ 
tion of the produce at the selling 
price of such produce, but the 
rates of the harvest time do not 
guide the adjustment, those of the 
period of executing tho kubooleut 
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Question 11.—Is there any 
known perguunali rate which can 
always be referred to in a case of 
a dispute between the cultivator 
and the proprietor ? 


Question 12.—Are there any 
particular crops the rents of which 
are never taken in kind; if so, what 
are they, and what is the reason 
of the distinction ? 


Question 13.—Has any assist¬ 
ance been derived in the courso 
of the settlement operations from 
the professional surveys ? 

Question 14.—What is the pro¬ 
cess resorted to in settling a 
villago, both as regards the deter¬ 
mination of individual rights and 
the adjustment of the Government 
revenue ? 


in fheyt or Bysakh, when grain is 
dear, being taken. 

Answer .—None except in estates 
which have now been re-settled. 
In my settlement of Bishnabur I 
have classed the whole of the lands 
of each village under four heads, to 
which reference can always be made. 
In my settlement of Puhurajpore 
this mode was not followed, which I 
regret, as I have found that it has 
given much satisfaction to the ryots 
of Bishnabur. 

Answer .—The rent for tobacco, 
sugarcane, metheo, onions, garlic, 
pan, mohree, cucumber, kureela, 
kutchoo, and other esculent vege¬ 
tables, cotton and hemp, are never 
taken in kind, they being the more 
valuable products and requiring 
constant and daily attention. 

Answer .—None as yet in this dis¬ 
trict on this subject. I beg to annex 
a copy of my report of the 22nd 
September 1830. 

Answer .—An ameen, or the 
canoongoe generally of an adjoining 
division, is deputed to measure the 
whole of the lauds in the presence 
of the village servants, the ryots 
of each of his respective spots, and a 
roojoonuvees (comparing mokurrir) 
on the part, of the zemindar or of the 
moquddum in such villages, and ’a 
person on the part, of tlie canoongoe. 
The Collector on proceeding to the 
village, having satisfied himself as to 
the correctness of the measurement 
and general classification of soils and 
registry of crops, proceeds to enquire 
into every individual’s claim and 
decides them on tho spot, giving 
immediate effect to his decision ; and 
after adjusting the revenue to be 
paid by the ryots, obtains their 
signatures to the kubooleuts; after 
which the pottahs are signed and 
delivered to each ryot. Numerous 
conflicting claims in every village 
require previous adjustment before 
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Question 15.—Are maps of any 
kind formed, and what description 
of registers aro made of the 
different tenuros ? 


Question 16.—Is any statement 
formed showing at one view the 
different fields, which may be 
situated in different parts of the 
village, owned or cultivated by 
the same individual ? 

Question 17.—What period of 
time will probably elapse before 


all the pottahs can be delivered 
out. 

The enquiries into rent-free 
claims would best be decided on 
the spot, but the forms required to 
be observed by the regulations are 
too numerous and productive of too 
muoh delay to admit of this being 
practicable. The extent of jagheer 
allotted to the several village ser¬ 
vants also requires strict scrutiny. 
The boundary of each village must 
not only be settled to the satisfac¬ 
tion of the village community, but 
the most respectable ryots of the 
adjoining villages should be required 
to examine the bhowreea (chitta or 
field-book) to see that no encroach¬ 
ments have been made on their 
lands. 

Answer .—I made a map of one 
village as a specimen by which I con¬ 
ceived it practicable to adopt the 
European and Native mode of 
measurement, so that one should 
check the other. As reported in my 
letter of the 22nd September 1830, to 
give effect, however, to this method 
of depicting every village would 
require the undivided attention of a 
well-qualified persevering engineer 
officer. The maps made by the 
untutored ameens or canoongoes 
are of too rude a description to 
exhibit more than four or five 
adjacont spots in any one village. 

Every tenure is regularly regis¬ 
tered in a paper called the bheean, 
which exhibits the gross quantity 
of land and jumma, with the details 
of each description, and the name of 
the ryot and his registered number. 

Answer .—The awurjee exhibits 
every spot held by each separate 
individual and the total amount of 
his tenure. 


Answer .—The infinite minute¬ 
ness of detail required by the orders 
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the settlement, under Regulation of Government of the 21st April 
VII of 1822, of the district can 1829 to be recorded in the forms 
he completed; and do any means Nos. 1, 2, 3, and 4 for every estate, 
occur for expediting its progress ? and the settlement roobokarees and 

Statement A for every village in 
that estate combining a multitude 
of statistical tables not in any way 
tending to aid the ryotwar settle¬ 
ment, render the prospect of com¬ 
pleting a settlement of this district 
quite hopeless The number of 
estates is 1,497, and of villages does 
not fall short of 10,000, and the 
preparation of the papers which 
are indispensable to be furnished 
for every village, viz. bhowreea, 
awurjee, bheean, pultas, and kubool- 
euts, could not by the most expert 
mohurrir be accomplished in less 
than from 15 to 20 days. 

In regard to expediting the pro¬ 
gress of settlement-making, I would 
suggest the following mode. A 
measurement of every village accord¬ 
ing to the present mofussil mode 
cannot in any way be dispensed 
with consistently with the hope 
of affording to the Government 
authorities the means of protecting 
the ryot from exactions or of decid¬ 
ing boundary disputes. The mofussil 
rates are now so confused and arbi¬ 
trary as to be of no use for refer¬ 
ence ; these ought next to be simpli¬ 
fied, and the lands classed with 
three, or at the outside four, rates of 
assessment. The village communi¬ 
ty should be summoned and asked 
if they jointly agree to these rates; 
and, if so, they should then be re¬ 
quired, through the agency of four or 
five of their most respectable leading 
ryots, to sign a paper exhibiting the 
gross land under each class and the 
gross jumma for each description of 
land; this effected, and the bound- 
ariesof the village being well defined, 
the numerous minute details of 
preparing the pottahs and registers 
can be afterwards carried on, and the 
latter as soon as possible deposited 
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by the roojoonuvees of the zemindar 
conjointly with the canoougoe in 
the Collector’s office, each retaining 
a copy for his own office. 

The enquiry into lakheraj tenures 
must be a subsequent occupation. 

If a competent surveyor could 
be attached to the office, whoso duty 
it should bo merely to lay down the 
outer boundaries and gross contents 
of each village, the Collector could 
proceed with more confidence as to 
the accuracy of the mofussil native 
measurements, and much timo would 
thus be saved, and at the same time 
very superior maps of all the settled 
tracts of the district procured, cal¬ 
culated to aid in hereafter deciding 
all suits of boundary or disposses¬ 
sion. The present constitution of this 
office is not however, I conceive, 
calculated to expedite the progress 
of settlement, as the district is now 
divided into there separate jurisdic¬ 
tions, with three sets of native 
establishments, each of the European 
authorities (the Collector, Deputy 
Collector, and Senior Assistant) hav¬ 
ing their attention distracted from 
settlement-making by having the 
superintendence of the numerous 
details of every department of a 
revenue office, not admitting of 
their respectively aiding each other. 
I would venture to propose that 
this system be altered, and the whole 
of the native establishment be again 
thrown into one; that whenever any 
one of the European functionaries 
is employed in settlement-making, 
his sole attention be directed to that 
occupation, the next in seniority 
taking charge of the sudder office, 
the treasury, and every detail of 
current business throughout the 
district with the exception of the 
estate or estates in which the 
revision of settlement is going 
on. In this way strenuous exertions 
may be made and three or more 
revenue officers can be employed in 
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Question 18.—With reference 
to the length of time that must 
elapse before the detailed settle¬ 
ment can be completed, what 
would be the advantages and 
disadvantages attendant on an 
intermediate summary settlement 
for a long period of from 15 to 
20 years ? 

Question 19.—Are you of 
opinion that the proprietors of 
estates generally will enter 
voluntarily into engagements for 
such periods, either at the present 
jumma, when no increase of reve¬ 
nue can be fairly demanded, or at 
an enhanced jumma adequate to 
the value of tho protracted lease, 
when the existing routs yield tho 
proprietors a much larger in¬ 
come than 20 per cent, on tho 
Government reveuue ? 


different directions. I cannot ven¬ 
ture to estimate that even by this 
arrangement the entire settlement 
of tire district could be elfected 
under eight or ten years: the greatest 
source of delay is the correct prepa¬ 
ration of the bhowreea (native field- 
book), and without it no ryotwar 
settlement can be effectual. 

Answer .—Extending the ap¬ 
proaching settlement to be made in 
1240 Umlee for a long period with¬ 
out a mofuseil re-settlement, I do not 
conceive advisable, with reference to 
the interests either of Government or 
tho occupants; and certainly it 
would be incurring a great risk of 
injuring the cultivating classes 
to ask from any sudder mal- 
goozar, without previously ascertain¬ 
ing his mofussil assets, any increase 
of sudder jumma, as it opens to him 
a door for unrestricted exactions 
from the ryots on plea of reimbur- 
singhim for such increase of revenue; 
moreover, the Collector would be 
much at a loss to select the estates 
on which to expect an offer of in¬ 
crease. I would recommend, with 
reference to tho approaching expiry 
of the quadrennial settlement entered 
into in 1256 Umlee, which will occur 
on the 1st Assin ensuing or Septem¬ 
ber 18-32, that the present rates of 
settlement be continued in force 
for another year, and that all present 
occupants who do not, by petition 
to the Collector presented one month 
from tho date of a proclamation to 
be issued to this effect under clause 
fi, section 2, Regulation YII of 1822, 
recuse, shall be considered to have 
agreed to tho current assessment to 
facilitate the arrangement for manag¬ 
ing the estates of recusants. I would 
propose that the 15th March be the 
latest period for receiving such peti¬ 
tions, and with reference to all pro¬ 
prietors having executed kubooleuts 
for the last quadrennial settlement, 
1 would dispense with their being 
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Question 20.—In case summary 
settlement of the nature here 
contemplated should be formed, 
would any precautions or rules 
not now to be found in tho regula¬ 
tions be requisite, in your opinion, 
for the protection of individual 
rights in putteedaree estates or 
for the security of ryots in 
zemiudaree estates ? 

Question 21. — If you are of that 
opinion, what specific measures 
would you recommend for tho 
attainment of these objects ? 


required to repeat this. If the 
foregoing suggestion be approved, it 
will afibrd ample time to ascertain the 
rate at which revisions of settlement 
can be expected to proceed, and the 
subsequent settlement of the district 
can either be extended from year to 
year by subsequent proclamations, or 
a triennial or quadrennial settlement 
be entered into under a regulation to 
bo passed to this effect. 

Answer .—Having stated above 
that I do not conceivo it advisable 
to enter into an extended period of 
settlement, or to expect an enhanced 
revenue without previous mofussil 
enquiry, I do not consider that any 
legislative enactment is required. 
If, however, the Government should 
conceive the settlement should be 
summarily extended, with increased 
demands where ascertained to be 
advisable, I would suggest that this 
duty be entrusted to an officer totally 
unencumbered with other duties, 
ponding these arrangements, as it 
would not admit of delay. 


2. Having now replied to the several queries, I must apologize for 
not having furnished this report at an earlier period ; a multiplicity of 
business of a current nature conuected with tho two divisions of the 
district, in the absence of the Deputy Collector and senior assistant, has 
devolved on me, and my second assistant being at present occupied in 
charge of the Magistrate’s office, I am alone left to conduct the whole 
of the revenue and salt duties of the district. 


3. Extracts of such parts of this roport as refer to the approach¬ 
ing expiration of the quadrennial settlemeut, and the suggestion 
regarding the reorganization of the three revenue establishments, shall 
be forwarded to you, to be separately considered, if necessary, by His 
Honor tho Vice-President in Council. 


Dated Balasore, the 20th October 1831. 

From—H. Ricketts, Esq. Coh^ctor of Balasore, 

To—G. Stcjckwell, Esq., Commissioner of Revenue for the 19th Division, 
Cuttack. 

I have the honor of submitting answers to the twenty-one 
questions received with your letter of the 14th ultimo. 

You are fully aware how entirely my time is occupied, that in my 
official duties I am obliged to regard expedition as the first object, 
otherwise half my work would remain undone. 
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I fear too much of it, if looked into with the eye of strict criticism, 
would show as sure signs of hurry as you will find in the accompanying 
paper; but I have a double excuse here, for besides having no leisure 
to devote to its preparation, the time in which to furnish answers was 
limited. 

I wished to take the opportunity afforded of describing the effects 
of the law of inheritance with respect to zemindaries or sudder mehals, 
arid proposing a limitation to the sub-division of land, but I found 
doing so would considerably lengthen what is already too long. 

Opinions having heen asked, I make no apology for having ven¬ 
tured those I have given, and the assurances of diffidence will not he 
found in my replies; it is with all submission and a full knowledge in 
how many respects the}’ are empty and unsatisfactory I submit them. 

Of course, I am ignorant of tire object in seeking information of the 
nature called for; but if legislation be contemplated, I hope you will 
take advantage of your situation to impress on the Board and Govern¬ 
ment how different is the state of things here and in the western 
provinces, the state of which, and not Cuttack, evidently was under 
consideration when these questions were framed. Revenue laws em¬ 
bracing detail cannot possibly he beneficial for, aud applicable to, the 
state of both, any more than for Dacca and the Deccan. 


Answers to Questions. 

Answer to Question 1st. —2. I shall reverse the order of the three 
interrogatories contained in the first question, giving first the denomina¬ 
tions of the different grades of occupants; secondly, the nature of the 
tenures; thirdly, the connexion existing between the several classes. 

3. The agricultural community consists of—1st, zemindars or 
proprietors paying revenue direct into the Collector’s treasury; 2nd, 
moquddums; 3rd, suberakars; 4th, karjees or putw'arees; 5th, kur- 
reedadars; 6th, thanee ryots; 7th, pahee ryots; 8th, tenants-at-will. 

4. First, of zemindars. By a proclamation dated Cuttack, Septem¬ 
ber 14th 1804, subsequently embodied in Regulation XII of 1805, 
it was declared that a settlement of the land revenue would he made 
with the zemindars or other actual proprietors of the soil ;* that small 

talooks only nominally included in zemindaries, 
-CW 2 of tin' proeia- a nd villages the revenue of which had heen for 
upwards of five years paid direct to Government by 
the hereditary' moquddums, should be considered as separate estates, and 
the settlement made direct with the proprietors of such small talooks and 
villages ;f and that at the end of 1222 a permanent 
n.ation US ° 9of th ° pr0tla ' settlement should be made with the proprietors 
thus admitted to engage, provided they conducted 
themselves to the satisfaction of Government, and no others in the 
meantime came forward with superior claims.+ The proclamation further 
says that for such lands as are without proprie- 
matioa USe 6 01 t ' 1< ' procla " tors, or the proprietors of which decline entering 
into engagements, a village settlement shall be 
made, and a preference given to the hereditary moquddums of the 
villages to which such lands belong. 


<1 
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5. The persons admitted to engage were by this proclamation, 
whatever they may previously have been, constituted proprietors of fhe 
lands contained in the estates and villages the revenues of which they 
engaged to pay : to my comprehension it admits of no other construc¬ 
tion. No mention is to be found in the proclamation, or in the regula¬ 
tion, pai’t of which it became, of any intention on the part of Govern¬ 
ment to retain a proprietary interest, or to confer it on any other class. 
If they are not to he considered as the actual proprietors of the soil, 
who are the actual proprietors with whom the proclamation declared 
the settlement should he made, and with whom it was made-? Who are 
the "acknowledgedproprietor* of land'’ with whom in 181G engagements 
were concluded ? If the soil contained in the zemindaries is not the 


property of those who engaged, what meaning can he attached to that 
part of the proclamation which says “ for lands without proprietors a 
village settlement shall be made?” 

6. Unless I entirely misunderstand the meaning and intent of the 
proclamation of 1805, proprietary right was vested in those who were 
admitted to engage direct with Government for the revenue of the 
estates or villages of which they held possession under the Mahratta sway. 
The whole of the Bengal revenue regulations having been extended to 
Cuttack by section 36, Regulation XII of 1805, the zemindaree tenures 
then created became similiar to the superior tenures of Bengal, and 
the authority of the zemindars over their under-tenants restricted as in 
that province; they were vested with all the privileges and authority 
of proprietors, subject only to the limitation to be found in the Bengal 
protecting regulations. 

7. The sudder jumma of the estates acknowledged as sudder 
mehals in 1805, varied from Its. 18,158 to one rupee, and the same 
rules became applicable to all. It will not be disputed, I imagine, that 
the proprietor of a patch of land paying a sudder jumma of Rs. 5, 
acknowledged as a sudder niehal, the whole of which land the said 
proprietor tilled with his own hands, was to all intents and purposes 
vested with the right of ownership in his zemindaree. What difference 
was made or now exists between the rights granted to such a malgoozar 
and the proprietor of an estate paying a jumma of Rs. 20,000, except¬ 
ing that the more extensive estate containing classes of under-tenants 
not found in the smaller, it was considered just and proper to limit 
the authority of the superior holder with respect to such uuder-holders, 
and to maintain them in the rights and privileges they possessed. 

8. To whatever party or class the ownership of the soil may have 
belonged under the Malirattas, if not granted to the sudder malgoozars 
it certainly has not by the British Government been adjudged to any 
other class, and I cannot understand on what principle it is that another 

* The. Sudder Board of Revenue a few claSS is I,fnV ’ SOUght for _OU whom to 

weeks a*ro, in answer to a letter of mine confer the boon.* The interests and 


on the subject of componenticm to a Zf’wjm- OOITlfoi’t of all of miflAU-hnlflorq 

dar for land taken to build a bridge, ^ ^ 01 au CiaSSeS 01 UllUer-Holders 

desired me to report what steps had bJLn and rj'OlS may 00 preserved equal to, 

yken to reimburse the 'proprietor, mea„- an <i indeed beyond, what they ever 

cave been, without bestowing on either 
rights inconsistent with the zemindar’s ownership. I do not see that 
the maintenance of the proprietary right of the sudder malgoozars and 
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the protection of the interests of the under-holders are by any means 
incompatible, or even difficult of arrangement, certainly not the less 
so from decreasing the privileges of the latter and increasing those of 
the former. 

9. The zemiudaree tenure in its relation to Government is simple 
enough; it is held on the payment of the revenue assessed, default 

subjecting the tenure to sale, or such other more 
1818 . 66 6SU at '° n ’ lenient measures* as the Collector, with the sanc¬ 
tion of the Board of Revenue, may see fit to 
adopt; but the zemiudaree tenure in relation to the under-holders was at 
first undefined, and unfortunately is so still. The regulations from time 
to time enacted, have not tended to elucidate the nature of the tenure, 
while the decisions of the civil courts and Collectors have been guided, 
in cases directly and indirectly embracing the question of zemiudaree 
privilege, by what appeared to the presiding officer proper in each indi¬ 
vidual case, without regard to principle, political economy, precedent, 
or policy; and a party may go into court now on a question of privi¬ 
lege, as uncertain as ever of the result of his suit: there is no legisla¬ 
tive enactment to guide, and quotations of precedent in his favour may 
be met by as many against him. 

10. Suits still continue to be instituted for the separation of ten¬ 
ures held under zemindars ever since the conquest. The provisions of 
section 14, Regulation I of 1801, never have been extended to this pro¬ 
vince, and although it was declared in the proclamation of 1805 that in 
1816 a permanaut settlement would he concluded with those then 
acknowledged as zemindars, unless others had in the meantime proved a 
superior right, suits are still admitted to contest a superior or rather an 
equal right, and decrees for separation are obtained. This alone is 
sufficient to render a zemiudaree tenure most indefinite and insecure 
property; there is no saying what under-tenants do not possess dormant 
rights of separation, not the less valid, according to the existing doc¬ 
trine, from having been allowed to remain dormant and unclaimed for 
26 years. 

11. There is not a doubt but that many proprietors whose right 
to engage direct with Government was unquestionable, voluntarily 
enrolled themselves as holders under neighbouring zemindars for the 
purpose of avoiding the expense of peadas deputed by the officers of 
Government, and other annoyances incident to the situation of a sudder 
malgoozar. If those who thus voluntarily surrendered their rights for 
what they then considered a suitable consideration, are to be allowed 
after the lapse of any number of years to claim the restitution of such 
rights, zemindaree tenures must continue to be insecure. It is possible 
that an auction purchaser at a large price may find he lias purchased 
only the advantage of playing the part of defendant to under-holders 
about to prosecute for separation—that the property for which a large 
price has been paid, only by their sufferance exists. 

12. The occurrence of such a case as that supposed I admit to he 
improbable, hut it is not impossible, for not a year passes that several 
suits for separation or admission to a participation in the superior zemin¬ 
daree privileges are not instituted in the Cuttack Civil Court, and I am of 
opinion that the immediate enactment for this province of a rule similar 
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to that contained in section 14, Regulation I of 1801, would he most 
advantageous, prescribing a period after which no claim to separation or 
advancement to zemindaree privileges on the part of an under-holder 
should be admitted. To separate those entitled to separation, and 
record the privileges to bo enjoyed by those who continue under-tenants, 
is, 1 am aware, part of the business of settlement-making ; but if every¬ 
thing is to remain in confusion and undefined till adjusted by a detailed 
settlement, confusion will, I believe, exist for ever, or at any rate for 
such a lengthened period that to defer anything that ought to be done 
till then appears to me prejudicial to the real interests of all classes. 

13. Supposing adjustment by a detailed settlement effected, the 
decision of the revenue authorities is not binding on the civil courts, 
except in the few cases in which interference is prohibited by the rules 
of Regulation VII of 1822 ; and were the decisions of the revenue 
authorities made final, I do not think the existing uncertainty and want 
of uniformity of practice would be remedied without the assistance of 
legislative enactments for general guidance. A revenue officer seldom 
continues for any number of years in one situation ; officers holding 
opinions diametrically opposite succeed each other in the controlling 
offices as well as in the lower grades, and without some general rules to 
guide all, inconsistency and confusion must prevail. 

14. But to return from this digression. In section 4, Regulation 
VII of 1822, it is declared that the admission of particular parties to 
engage for the payment of the public revenue was not intended to vest 
sudder malgoozars with any rights not previously possessed by them. 
Nevertheless rights not previously possessed by them were granted to 
the proprietors, and necessarily so, or they could not have sustained 
themselves for a year under the system introduced for the realization of 
the revenue due by them to Government. The restrictions which were 
imposed on the zemindars have been partly the cause of half of this 
province being sold by auction, and had no rights superior to those 
formerly possessed been granted, the whole province must have passed 
into other hands. 

15. There may be persons holding interests “ in the same subject- 
matter, of different kinds and degrees,” but there cannot be two parties 
holding interests of the same nature and extent in one estate or village ; 
one interest must be, and be held to be, superior to the other. The 
zemindars ought to be upheld in the rights of proprietors, at any rate 
until a superior or equal interest has been proved to exist; and the under¬ 
tenants, so long as they continue in that grade, should not be allowed 
rights or privileges inconsistent with the maintenance of the superior 
degree of ownership under which they hold. But how is the case ? In 
some instances it has been ruled that the sudder malgoozars are merely 
the channel through which the revenue is paid; that they alone, though 
the “ acknowledged proprietors,” are to derive no benefit from the exten¬ 
sion and improvement of cultivation, and the limitation of the Govern¬ 
ment demand; in fact, that they are no more the proprietors of the 
estates of which they collect the revenue than I am proprietor of this 
district because the collection of the revenue thereof is vested in me. 

16. On a dispute occurring between a sudder malgoozar and a 
village surberakar or moquddum regarding the quantum of rent to be paid 
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annually by the latter to the former, the doctrine of some has been, that 
the zemindar had no right to demand more than was paid when the last 
adjustment took place between the zemindar and Government eighteen 
years ago ; in other words, that the zemindar possessed no interest in the 
improvement of his estate; that ho sliould derive no benefit therefrom ; 
that all the benefits to be derived from extension and improvement of 
cultivation were vested in the village surberakar—the under-tenant— 
why ? merely because he was not sudder malgoozar; not having been 
admitted to the privilege of engaging direct with Government, has, 
without any other proof, been considered sufficient evidence of a superior 
right to the soil and the advantages of its improvement to that possessed 
by the superior holder. 

17. Besides the advantages above-mentioned, village zemin¬ 
dars and surberakars claiming no right of separation and acknowledg¬ 
ing the inferiority of their tenure, have been allowed privileges 
entirely inconsistent with, and subversive of, the superior tenures ; but 
their privileges will with more propriety bo mentioned when I speak 
of under-tenants. 

18 As far as my experience has taught me, I should say that 
under the Mahratta Government there was no class to whom a pro¬ 
prietary right in the soil can be said to have been allowed. 
The State owned the land, while the canoongoes sudder, the 
canoongoes willaity. the chowdries, moquddnms, and other malgoozars 
exercised such rights within their respective limits as they chose 
to assume to themselves without question, so long as the demands made 
upon them were liquidated, the consequences of non-liquidation being 
oppression, attachment, and ousting. The numerous alienations 
made by all the classes above-mentioned is generally considered good 
proof of ownership, but I have never met with anything like an 
acknowledgment of such a privilege by the Mahratta authorities, and 
the confirmation of grants which was sought for from the local authori¬ 
ties shows clearly that without such confirmation the alienations were not 
considered secure or valid. 

19. The more direct and immediate connexion of the village 
zemindars with the soil is calculated to induce the supposition of a 
superior right of ownership thereto, and I believe it to be that alone 
which has given rise to and supported the belief of their rights having 
been superior to that of those selected as sudder malgoozars, whose 
ostensible connexion with the soil was never remote. 

20. Two interrogatories of the fh'st query and nineteen other 
questions remaining to be answered, I must here close my remarks re¬ 
garding the zeinindaree tenure. I think 1 have said euough to show 
that it is a most uncertain, insecure, and undefined property, in some 
cases existing only from the under-holders not preferring their dormant 
but still existing right of separation, and in others deprived of every 
privilege and interest which can be considered as constituting ownership 
and proprietary right in the soil. 

21. The inoquddums who, under the 9th clause of the pro¬ 

clamation of 1805, were admitted to engage direct 
Hoqu dums. with Government for their villages, have since 

been styled, in common with other sudder malgoozars, “ zemindars.” 
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Those who did not possess the right of separation under that- clause, or 
who, possessing it, did not then prefer, and have not since established, 
their claim, retain the appellation of “moquddums indeed, it is usual 
now for every underholder of every description, on any dispute occurring 
with a zemindar, immediately to assume the appellation of “ mowrosoe 
moquddum: ” by so doing he cannot possibly lose any privilege 
possessed, and in the uncertainty of litigation he may procure a judg¬ 
ment conferring greater privileges than he ever enjoyed. It is a good 
game; he may gain, but cannot lose. 

22 . In describing the situation and claims of moquddums and 
other under-holders, I must often repeat what I have before said on the 
subject; but were I to content myself with referring to those letters, 
I should, if what I say is to meet with auy attention, cause you and 
others trouble which will bo saved by the repetition. 

23. The rights claimed by a moquddum as eonstituing a 
moquddumee are, l.s////, an hereditary right of possession ; 2 nelly, proprie¬ 
tary right to the soil; 3n//y, to pay an annual fixed jumma, liable to 
increase only on an inereaso being demanded from the superior holder 
through whom he pays; 4 thhj, all advantages derivable from improved 
or extended cultivation; 5 thhj, right of succession and inheritance 
according to the Hindoo law; and b thly, the right of disposing of his 
tenure by sale, gift, or otherwise. 

24. All these privileges have in some eases been allowed, though 
no claim to separation and independence was set up. With the exception 
of the 1st and 6th, they all, particularly the 5th, appear to me incon¬ 
sistent with the situation of an under-tenant, and I would withhold 
them from all unable to prove a right of separation and independence, 
as rights not proved, as subversive of the superior tenure, and leading 
to unravelable intricacy of interest, and to ruinous and endless litigation. 

25. The 1st claim—hereditary right of possession—so long as 
prescription is allowed to be proof of right, cannot, generally speaking, 
be denied, for many moquddums are to be found who for five or six 
generations have retained possession of their moquddumees, though they 
may have been temporarily ousted under the Mahratta rule ; but this 
right of possession can only be upheld so long as the dues of the supe¬ 
rior holders are punctually discharged. The provisions of section 18, 
Regulation VIII of 1819, must be held to apply to moquddums, as well as 
to under-tenants holding only on a lease from the zemindar, or the latter 
will be deprived of the means of realizing his dues to the State. Under 
the rule quoted, permanent dispossession of a defaulting under-tenant 
may be claimed by a zemindar; but I would not allow such an interpre¬ 
tation to be put upon that law; on liquidation of all balances due, I 
would restore the moquddum to possession. 

26. The 2nd, 3rd, and 4th claims are inseparable from each 
other—indeed are very near the same—for a fixed jumma embraces the 
benefits of improvement and extension of cultivation, and those bene¬ 
fits constitute the chief advantages to be derived from proprietary right. 
I would not allow them to any class not under direct engagements 
with the State. At the conquest it was deemed desirable to select a 
class to engage for the payment of the land revenue. Those now deno¬ 
minated zeruiudars were chosen; they were then and have ever since 
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teen styled proprietors of the soil (translated into the Persian regula¬ 
tions, malikan zemeen). A superior right to the soil has not, in my 
opinion, been proved to have belonged to the moquddums, or any other 
class ; and if good faith does not, I contend that policy does demand, 
that in them alone a proprietary right to the soil should be confirmed. 
Not that I am an advocate for delivering all ryots and under-tenants, 
unprotected and disregarded, into the unchecked and undefined power 
of the zemindars: far from it; they have not a firmer friend than my¬ 
self, or one who goes through more labor in striving to protect them 
in rights suited to their situation, and equal to any they ever have 
enjoyed. 

27. In a country circumstanced as this part of the province 
of Cuttack is, any considerable improvements in cultivation are not 
to be expected; a sufficiency of the commonest food is all that the 
generality of the people desire; that can be procured by scratching the 
surface of the earth and sowing rice; thousands of beegahs still 
remain untouched, which without any outlay of capital might be 
made to produce food; as the population increases, which it does 
rapidly, the waste laud is brought into cultivation; and until all 
that, which without any outlay can be cultivated, shall, have been 
brought under the plough, and the means of existence begin to bear a 
smaller proportion to the number to be fed than is now the case, 
improvements in cultivation will in vain be looked for. It may truly 
be said of the inhabitants of this jurisdiction that they “ prefer diet and 
scarcity of food with idleness, to cleanliness and plenty with hard 
labour; ” and endeavours will not be made to increase the productive 
powers of the earth so long as with sun and rain alone a sufficiency is 
to he procured. It appears therefore useless to enter into the question of 
how the advantages of capital laid out in improvements should be divided 
between the superior and inferior holders; their respective interests in 
the extension of cultivation alone appear to require early attention. 

28. Cultivation extends yearly, and, except under the doctrine 
that the zemindars are only subordinate collectors, I do not see on what 
other principle the moquddums and surberakars are to be permitted to 
derive exclusive advantage therefrom. That they should pay no increase 
on the land, which was under cultivation when the last adjustment was 
made between Government and the zemindars, I would allow, unless 
it could be shown that increased revenue was derived from such land in 
consequence of expenditure on the part of the zemindars ; but I would 
in all cases allow the zemindar a share of the profits derived from land 
brought into cultivation since that period. I would do so on the prin¬ 
ciple that exclusive ownership on the part of moquddums and surberakars 
has never been proved; that where superior interests have not been 
proved, the ownership of the zemindar should be maintained, though 
regulated and limited in its reference to the existing inferior tenures ; 
and also on the principle that it is policy to prevent the benefits of the 
limitation of the Government demand and increased production being 
divided amongst so mauy as to keep all in a state of poverty. 

29. I have said I would not allow an increase to be demanded 
on lands under cultivation when the last adjustment was made between 
Government and the zemindar, and the zemindar and his under-tenants ; 
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but I am by no means an advocate for making an irrevocable 
concession of such a nature to any under-holders. For a lengthened 
period it might be done, but as compared with the present there is 
no saying to what extent the country may improve in the course of 
years; and such concessions might be found very inconvenient. 

SO. The 5th claim—a right of inheritance according to the Hindoo 
law—I would also disallow. That under the Mahratta rule a moqud- 
dumee or surberakaree descended to a single heir, to the exclusion of 
all others, we have the best proof in the debadehee or village list 
procured from the Mahratta officer, Gopal Pundit, in which one 
name only is entered for each village. Nevertheless these tenures have 
been looked upon as landed property, and shares have been adjudged 
to the several heirs both by Collectors of Cuttack and the civil courts. 
This I hold to be entirely a mistake; the origin of it is not difficult of 
discovery : a share in a moquddumee was sued for, and the ease 
decided on the principle that has guided most decisions in suits for 
zemindaree shares, viz. that unless the party prosecuted could show 
cause why the zemindaree should not be divided, the Hindoo law of 
inheritance ought to be abided by. What was the nature of the tenure 
litigated; whether it was a thing capable of being divided ; whether by 
division the interests of others not parties in the suit would be affected,— 
none of these questions were taken into consideration ; and in many 
cases I have seen the proof adduced by both parties would have 
answered just as well had the subject-matter litigated been a share in a 
quantity of brass pots or other personals. 

31. The Sudder Board in their letter to you of the 3rd December 
1830 say, they “ see no danger whatever to the interests of Government 
in any point of view from the recognition of subordinate tenures 
should the claims to such recognition be well founded,” as if the claims 
being well founded or otherwise could by any means regulate the effect 
of their recognition on the interests of other parties. Whether the 
claims of moquddums and surberakars to inheritance according to 
Hindoo law be well founded or otherwise, must depend (if the 
question is to be decided with reference to right only, and not policy) 
on the interpretation put on Regulation XI of 1793 and the Hindoo 
law regarding the division of property ; the effect of such recognition, 
if made, will not be altered or regulated by the decision come to on 
these points : it will not be rendered the less injurious by any interpre¬ 
tation that may be put on those laws. 

32. In the same paragraph the Board remark they cannot 
understand on what grounds I entertain the idea that such tenures are 
divisible. Where and when have I given reason to suppose that I did 
entertain such an opinion ? My object has been to prove the contrary, 
and to obtain an opinion favorable to my ideas of their indivisibility, 
from the Suddur Board, to warrant my acting in opposition to local 
precedents. The Sudder Board considered it unnecessary to come to any 
resolution on the subject, or even to make any further inquiries re¬ 
garding it, though the question is one of vital impartonce, and is directly 
and indirectly continually decided on by Collectors and Judges in the 
province, who cannot postpone cases instituted before them till a settle¬ 
ment shall have been concluded under Regulation YII of 1822. 
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33, I have more than once alluded to this subject,* but having 

* p, ]■ , 1,8 5 th eth me ^ w ^b no attention, I feel little inclination 

7th, lithfilth of my’letter to intrude further observations; but each day’s 
of i4th January 1830; 7th, experience strengthens the opinion I have formed 
1830 ; and my letters regard- on the ruinous enects oi the recognition 01 
ing the Noanund surbera- such a right, and however feeble my voice, it 
W possession. . shall be raised against it. 

34. Inheritance according to Hindoo law was not acknowledged 
as a privilege of snrherakars and moquddums before the conquest; 
and since having as often been disallowed, it certainly is still open to 
adjustment. A recognition of such a privilege is, in my opinion, not only 
injurious to the interests of the State, but to those of the zemindars, 
the ryots, and the moquddums themselves. The vakeels of the civil 
courts and the mooktears of the Collectors’ offices alone benefit; ad¬ 


justment by legislative enactment is the ruin of those whose gains are 
in proportion to the number of subjects left open to judicial contest. 

35 . It cannot be conducive to the interests of Government that 


the growth of a system should he encouraged, the tendency of which is 
to keep the indigent poor, and to reduce the affluent to poverty. 

36. A settlement is made with a zemindar for an estate which 
is assessed at a sudder jumma of Its, 1,000, and contains four 
villages in the possession of moquddums or surberakars, paying each 
Es. 310. The income of the zemindar after paying his revenue 
is Es. 240 per annum—20 per cent, on the mofussil jumma. The 
income of each surberakar may he Es. 31, or 10 per cent. In the 
next generation, supposing three sons to each, the income of each 
zemindar will he Es. 80, and each surberakar Es. 10-5-6§, per annum. 
It may be said that the enterprise of some individuals will prevent 
this division taking place. In countries where industry and enterprise 
are the leading features in the character of the inhabitants, such may 
possibly he the case; hut industry and enterprise are as foreign to the 
inhabitants of this province, as opium-eating and noon-day sleep to 
the English husbandman. 

37. There is no reason why zemindars and surberakars should 
not continue to increase for the next century, as they have done 
during the last 25 years ; and putting theory out of the question, what 
does past experience say ? In this district in 25 years the number of 
recorded proprietors has nearly doubled, notwithstanding the great 
check of auction sales. There are now 1,084 proprietors actually- 
recorded for 680 estates, and the average jumma of each proprietor is 
hut Es. 259 per annum. In making detailed inquiries, I found 1,074 
proprietors actually in possession of 157 estates, independent of 383 
other persons entitled to share but out of possession; the average 
sudder jumma payable by each proprietor in possession being Es. 29 
and a fraction; the jumma which would be payable were all entitled 
to share in possession, Es. 21-11-15-2. This is no rough guess; 
I have the names and the genealogy of every individual, and t have 
seen and conversed with nearly the whole of them- Again, from 
detailed inquiry I found 259 surberakars actually in possession of 53 
villages comprising one estate, and 162 persons equally entitled to 
share but out of possession; the average jumma paid by the 259 


r 
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surberakars in possession being Rs. 29 per annum; and supposing 
them to enjoy 50 per cent., each has an income of Rs. 14-8 per 
annum. 

88 . Is there no danger, in any point of view, to the interests of 
Government in recognizing a system the direct tendency of which is 
to again sub-divide property already so sub-divided that the owners 
are paupers ? Is it considered by the Sudder Board a desirable object 
to reduce all to the situation of those zemindars and surberakars 
whose substance I have above described ? 

89. The agricultural community, instead of becoming richer, are 
becoming poorer; the effects of a short crop are felt as severely as when 
one-half of tho land now cultivated was waste ; and there is as much 
difficulty in realizing the revenue as there was twenty years ago. This 
is the case generally speaking: there are exceptions. Some of the auction 
purchasers are becoming, comparatively speaking, wealthy, and their 
revenue is punctually paid. 

40. The recognition of such a right of inheritance is 
injurious to the zemindars, by introducing numerous useless 
under-tenants, the difficulty of realizing rent from whom increases with 
their number and their reduced means. As those who are ignorant, 
extravagant, or dissipated, are as much entitled to share as those quali¬ 
fied by education and character for the situation of a putwaree, a 
zemindar can have no choice in the selection of persons to whom the 
collection of rent, on which his property depends, is to be entrusted; 
his expenses in recovering arrears are increase dby his having to prose¬ 
cute a plurality of persons, and his chance of speedy and ultimate 
recovery lessened, inasmuch as it is more difficult to recover 
Rs. 10 from each of ten paupers, than Rs, 100 from one man of 
substance. 

41. The ryots suffer from such recognition, as every increase in 
the number of middlemen must be prejudicial to their interests. 
Tho moquddums, when there is a plurality, scarcely ever for any length 
of time continue to agree; and immediately on a dispute arising, each 
individual moquddum endeavours to be foremost in making collections. 
It was usual to allow each sharer to sue for his share; so that an 
unfortunate defaulting ryot was prosecuted in three or four separate 
suits for the arrear of one kist or year! This I have put a stop to 
by refusing to admit a suit for a share in a ryot’s rent, admitting only 
suits instituted by all the sharers jointly, or by a common agent. 
But this arrangement has its inconveniences; the moquddums com¬ 
plain they have no common agent, and cannot agree to sue together, 
consequently each contents himself by extorting what he can from 
the ryots in the mofussil. 

42. Such a system of inheritance is injurious to the moquddums 
themselves, inasmuch as by dividing property already small it reduces 
all to a situation scarcely removed from actual want, it deprives all 
of the means of promoting any improvement in their villages, and it 
is the origin amongst them of ruinous and endless litigation—of ill- 
will, broils, and bloodshed. 

43. Tho Gth claim has few objections; it has been practised as 
far back as we can trace, and must, generally speaking, be admitted. 
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Surberakars. 


44. There is a great varioty in the privileges enjoyed and 
claimed by persons calling themselves “ surbera¬ 
kars.” Some possess all the privileges enjoyed by 
moquddums, and claim all they can. Some have paid for many years tho 
same jumma ; the jumma of some has been increased at several different 
periods; the jumma of some is liable to annual adjustment. Some possess 
without pottahs, some with; some hold service lands, and are entitled to a 
percentage on the collections; some have only the latter, some only the 
former; some possoss an hereditary right of possession, some only hold 
possession at the will of the zemindar; some have been allowed to divide 


their tenures according to the Hindoo law, to 


some 


this privilege has 


Putwarees or Kttrjees. 


been denied; some perform themselves all tho duties of putwarecs, in 
some places a putwaree is found under the surberakars; some surbera¬ 
kars are in comfortable circumstances, many are paupers ; some arc 
respectable, many are thieves. 

45. What I have said regarding moquddums applies also to 
surberakars. In fact, although formerly different privileges may have 
attached to, and been exercised by, the two classes, now the name alone 
is no guide; for many moquddums exorcise no rights superior to 
thoso of surberakars, and some surberakars have been allowed to 
exercise privileges formerly supposed to attach only to moquddums. 
It becomes nocessaiy, therefore, that tho appellation should be deter¬ 
mined according to the privileges enjoyed or allowed, instead of the 
appellation being looked to as proof of privilege. 

46. These terms are synonymous. But few putwarees of the 
nature contemplated in Regulation XII of 1817 
are to be found iu this part of C attack. The villages 

are mostly held liustbood by the zemindars themselves, or managed 
by moquddums or surberakars possessed of or claiming rights superior 
to a putwaree’s, or held by ijaradars or farmers. The register of 
putwarees contains the names of every class of middlemen, and on a 
late occasion, when revising the list of putwarees, so many objections 
were started on all sides as to the appellation to be adapted, that I had 
all enrolled under the name of “ woosool tuksul kunidoh,” or one 
who makes collections. 

47. These are persons holding spots of land varying considerably 
in extent, at a mokurreree jumma, under deeds of 
sale from talookdars. Some sadder talooks are 

composed of many spots of laud situated in different villages and per- 
gunnahs, purchased from talookdars and zemindars, and enrolled as 
separate and distinct estates ; but the khureedadars, mention of whom 
is made here, hold their lands at a fixed jumma under the zemindar, 
part of whose talook their lands still form, and through whom their 
revenue is paid. Many of these shikmee khereedghec tenures are 
of very ancient date, and doubtless entitled to separation from the talook. 

48. For the most part the khereedghee lands were waste—“bur jar 
kharij jumma”—when sold; but cultivated lands have been soldinthis 
way, and since the conquest, chieliy for gardens, groves, and such like 
purposes. 

49. The deeds under which the khureedadars hold are some of 
the nature of perpetual leases granted on a price being paid for the 


Khureedadars. 
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same, which are liable to be held illegal, as coming within the prohibi¬ 
tion contained in Regulation XIV of 1 812; some are of the nature 
described in section 8, Regulation XLIV of 1793 ; and some convey 
tenures similar to dependent talooks, which, with respect to the fixing of 
the jumma, are illegal alienations: but these tenures vary so much, 
almost every deed being worded differently, that to give a description 
of all would occupy more space than I can devote to the subject here. 

50. Thanee ryots are cultivators of the soil, residing in the village 

the land of which they till. It may be said of them, 
anee ryots. ag wag p[ le peasants in Egypt, that they are 

the actual proprietors of the soil, for their possession has been respected, 
and in the midst of all the revolutions and commotions their privileges 
have not been infringed. If the respect in which their possession has 
been held is to be considered proof of proprietary right, proof is not 
wanting, for there are many thanee royts who have inhabited the 
same spot and tilled the same ground for many successive generations; 
but I much doubt whether they owe their uninterrupted possession to 
any respect in which their rights were held by the Malirattas; they were 
too poor to attract attention, and their dispossession would have bene¬ 
fited no party, but considerably decreased the resources of the country. 

51. Eor that portion of the land they hold, called thanee, a rate 
considerably higher than that paid for other land is demanded; but as 
a set-off against that, the thanee ryots hold their khanabaree rent-free. 
A thanee ryot seldom holds above two or three beegahs, for which he 
pays at the thanee rate; he holds a further, and generally a larger, 
quantity thanee paee, for which, though the land may not be less 
productive, he pays at a lower rate than for his thanee land. He often 
holds other land for which he pays at the paee rates, and sometimes a 
small quantity for which he pays in kind. As a general rule the rates 
of the thanee and thanee paee lands do not vary. If a thanee ryot 
allows his thanee or thanee paee land to remain uncirltivated, he is 
nevertheless answerable for the rent. This is not the case with respect 
to other lands he may have tilled. Thanee ryots are much sought 
after, for in their absence the “ dehee” land remains waste, which on 
their establishment in fact produces revenue, through indirectly, being 
paid for by the demand of thanee rates on a certain quantity of 
ploughed land. It being so much the interest of zemindars and 
.surberakars, in order to induce ryots to settle and become thanee, to 
treat them kindly, affords the strongest, indeed the only sure, protection 
against oppression. 

52. Paee ryots are those tilling land in villages in which they do not 

Paee r -ots reside. The rates paid by them are, as before men- 

tioned, lower than the thanee rates. Paee ryots 
are to be found who for a very lengthened period have tilled the same 
land paee at one unvarying jumma. But no length of possession is 
considered to give a right, and shorrld any person propose to settle in 
the village and take as thanee the land held paee, the paee ryot 
must give way. 

53. The designation leaves nothing to say. They have no rights 

„ or interest extending beyond the year in which 

they till. 
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54. An interchange of pottahs and kubooleuts is very rare with 

any class of ryots, and the mode pursued in 
Ryots m general. adjusting their rents is such as to leave them 

entirely at the mercy of the zemindar; hut self-interest prevents 
undue exactions, at any rate from the superior class of ryots. There 
are doubtless some few proprietors too blind to their own real interests 
to refrain from endeavours to exact increased rent, and a kudemee 
ryot will undergo many privations and much ill-usage before he will 
quit the khaneh which his forefathers dwelt in, and the land which his 
fathers have tilled, though sure of a welcome reception from a neigh¬ 
bouring zemindar, and of terms probably more advantageous than 
those he enjoyed in his kudemee tenure. Under the system pursued, 
any protection the courts can afford against exaction must be ineffec¬ 
tual ; the cheek against any oppression which is now afforded by the 
difficulty in procuring ryots, will last only so long as good land shall 
remain uncultivated from want of people to till it. With increase in the 
number of ryots and decrease in the quantity of waste land, it will be 
removed; checks must then be afforded by legislation, and without any 
alteration in the system legislation will not avail. 

55. The system according to which the sum to be paid by each 
ryot is adjusted, is as follows. In the month of Jeyt or Assar, that is 
to say six months after the crops have been reaped, the bheean and 
jumma-wasil-bakee are prepared. The zemindar in person, where there 
is no intermediate tenant, or his gomastah or putwaree—in moqud- 
dumee villages the mukuddum—and in surberakaree the surberakar— 
taking with him the papers of the past year, summons the ryots; each 
is questioned as to the quantity of land he cultivated in the past 
season; if the answer be that he tilled the same as in former years, and 
there is no reason for supposing he tilled more, that quantity is entered. 
If it be supposed that a ryot tilled more than he acknowledges, the 
degwar and other ryots are appealed to; if they confirm the larger 
quantity, that is entered in the bheean. If a ryot acknowledges 
having tilled particular fields, but denies their containing the quantity 
of land estimated, or if he denies altogether having cultivated, the 
extent is ascertained by measurement. The rates demanded for thanee 
and thanee paee land are regulated by the bheeans of former years. 
This is the prevailing rule, but all are not guided by it, for all are not 
honest and considerate, nor are all wise enough to see by what conduct 
their interests will be best consulted. The rent demanded for paee 
land and land newly broken up is regulated by the rate generally paid 
for such land, the extent of the beegah, and the crop it is capable of 
producing. The total demandable being thus determined, the ryot is 
questioned as to the amount discharged, and his receipts for the same 
examined; and on any balance appearing, it must be paid, or au 
ikrarnamah written, by an early date. 

56. If a ryot, be he thanee, paee, or tenant-at-will, persists in 
refusing to pay the sum demanded, either on the plea that he did 
not cultivate, or that the rates demanded are too high, a summary 
suit for the arrear is instituted under Regulation YII of 1799; and 
of all my duties the most unsatisfactory aud harrassing is the trial 
of these suits. 
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57. A zemindar or surberakar sues for arrear, representing that 
his ryot, A. B., cultivated two beegahs thanee, for which he should pay 
Its. (>; three becgahs paeo, for which he should pay Its. 6; and two 
beegahs of uew land, for which a fair jumma is Es. 2; that ho has 
paid nothing. The ryot acknowledges having tilled the thanee and 
thanee paee lands, but pleads that the rates should be Es. 2-8 for the 
former and Ee. 1-8 for the latter, and denies altogether having cultivated 
two beegahs of new land. The zemindar, in proof of his claim, produces 
his bheean, prepared by his gomastah six months after the removal of 
the crops, and the correctness of which has never been acknowledged 
by the ryot. Neither party can produce a pottah or a kubooleut, and a 
decision can bo passed only after the examination of a mass of 
former papers, the correctness of which may be doubtful, and the 
examination of witnesses all interested on one side or the other, and 
whoso depositions are, generally speaking, so contradictory that it is 
impossible to elicit the truth, and two days are often passed in fruitless 
attempts to find some grounds for levying or refusing to levy the sum 
litigated, amounting to Es. 4. 

58. In many villages and zemindarees a suit for arrears is 
seldom or never heard of; but that speaks only in favour of the 
moderation and honesty of the superior, or the patience and long 
suffering of the ryots; it says nothing in favor of the system. 

59. The completion of a settlement under Eegulation VII of 1822 
would bring a remedy for these evils, at any rate as far as the thanee 
and thanee paee lauds are concerned; but is it wise to defer any 
attempt to impose tho existing system till the undertaking, still scarcely 
commenced, shall be completed ? 

00. Although a positivo injunction to zemindars to grant 
pottahs and receive kubooleuts, and the rejection of any suit for arrears 
not based on a written agreement, might bo productive of some 
inconveniences, I think the good would so much predominate that the 
measure is a most desirable one. 

61. The advantage of the promulgation of such a rule would be 
tho immediate abolition of the system detailed in paragraph 5.5. 
Uncertainty would give place to certainty, for the settlement with the 
ryots would be made before, not after the harvest. The only disadvan¬ 
tage that immediately occurs to me as likely to result from such a 
measure is, that somo zemindars on granting pottahs would probably 
demand an increased rate, the ryot having no remedy but to agree to 
the terms offered, give up his laud, or prosecute ; aud suits of this 
nature might at first be so numerous as to render the early decision of 
all impracticable. This would be injurious, hut it is fair to conclude that 
all those who have hitherto been reasonable in their demands would 
grant pottahs at the current rates—that increase would he demanded 
by those only who have been in the habit of endeavouring to impose. 
The situation of the ryots therefore, if at first uot bettor, would not he 
worse; they would have to litigate the rates of a pottah offered at the 
beginning of the year, instead of contesting au increase demanded by 
means of an unjust bheean, at the end. 

62. It certainly would be most desirable that kubooleuts should 
he received for all thanee aud thanee paee lands at the rates now 
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current; but even should a small increase be generally demanded, I am 
of opinion the ryots would in the end benefit considerably by an inter¬ 
change of pottabs and kubooleuts being now insisted on. It would be 
impossible for the zemindars at any future period to raise the rates, 
provided the pottahs were drawn up in a comprehensive manner, parti¬ 
cularizing all the different sorts of land, the situation, and the length 
of the pudka or measuring rod with which the land was measured; for 
on this depends the extent of the beegah, which is here liable to 
variation from 14,500 to upwards of 40,000 square feet. Every ryot 
would then possess proof of the rates, whereas that information is now 
only to be acquired by inspection of papers prepared by the zemindars 
themselves or their agents. Again, the rates at present are necessarily 
low, the cultivation of the country being, generally speaking, in a back¬ 
ward, unimproved state, and much good land still remaining waste. As 
population increases and land becomes more scarce, the value of that 
now in the possession of the thanee ryots must rise, and the benefit 
of that rise will be secured to them till such time as it may be consi¬ 
dered just and advisable to allow a general rise in the rates; and I never 
would lose sight of the possibility of that time soon arriving, although 
it may now appear very distant; in other words, I would not on any 
consideration allow the whole benefit to be derived from improvement 
and advancement to remain with the ryots; it would be granting them 
a privilege to which they have no claim; and to divide amongst 
a class so numerous the wealth derivable from agriculture, would be to 
pass sentence of eternal poverty on the whole agricultural community. 

63. Should an issue of pottahs be insisted on, every exertion 
would be made by me to prevent increased or exorbitant rates being 
demanded. But in speaking of the measure I have mentioned the 
possible disadvantages of it without any reference to the check to 
increased rates which I could afford, feeling assured that it could not be 
so effectual as to prevent in all cases undue exaction. 

64. With reference to the last interrogatory of the 1st query— 
“ how are the individuals forming the constitution of a village connected 
with each other ? ”—if the connexion of the different agricultural classes 
with each other be intended, that may be gathered from what I have 
said; if a relation of the internal economy of a village, particularizing 
the authority, privilege, &c., of the headman, barber, washerman, 
&c., be desired,. I regret to say I have not had sufficient intercourse 
with the people to furnish it. 

65. Answer to Question No. 2.—I cannot answer this question— 
indeed, I am doubtful if I understand it; but whether on account of the 
laws of caste, &c., as observed in each village, or the rules regarding 
the employment and remuneration of handicraftsmen be intended, I 
am equally unable to furnish the information desired. 

66 . Ansicer to Question No. 3.—All I can say in answer to this 
question will be found in answer to Question 5. 

67. Answer to Question No. 4. —For “ village” I shall read <f estate,” 
as defined in clause 2, section 1, Regulation XLYIII of 1793, and 
section 13, Regulation YIII of 1800. When there are several proprietors 
of an estate, each person being acknowledged by the rest as entitled to 
a share, and not only to “ khorah poshah,” as a suitable maintenance 
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is termed, such sharers, when the estate is an extensive one, generally 
divide the net surplus profits in fractional parts of a rupee, according 
to their shares as regulated by the Hindoo law of inheritance. If a 
partner hold villages or lands nijjote, or in his immediate posses¬ 
sion, the proceeds of such lands or villages are deducted from the 
share of net profits on the whole estate to which such sharer is entitled ; 
should all the sharers hold nijjote lands, sometimes the net profits 
exclusive of all lands so held, are divided, each sharer realizing what he 
can from his nijjote lands. 

68 . In small estates comprising a single village or a few small 
villages, the proprietary interests are not regulated by any definable 
general principle ; the system differs in nearly every village. It is com¬ 
mon for proprietors, besides dividing any surplus profits, to hold nijjote 
lands rent-free, the quantity in possession of each person often varying 
considerably, and without any regard to legal extent of interest; should 
there be sufficient realized from the ryots to meet all demands, the 
sharers hold unquestioned; should arrear occur which cannot be other¬ 
wise discharged, each sharer is expected to pay a subscription propor¬ 
tionate to the quantity of lands he holds, in order to make good the 
deficiency in assets. 

69. In some villages tho lands held by the proprietors are entered 
in the bheean, and paid for at the same rate as the ryots pay; in other 
cases, though entered in the bheean, the proprietors pay at a lower rate 
than any other class, this privilege often constituting their only advan¬ 
tage, the rents collected from the ryots merely sufficing to pay the 
Government jumma : but on the occurrence of marriages, deaths, and 
such like occasions for expense, they expect and receive money from 
the ryots uuder the denomination of russoom, shadee, ghumee, man- 
gun, salamee, or some other name. In villages so situated, if the crops 
fail, recourse is had to the sale of cows, bullocks, &c., and the ryots 
will assist to the extent of their power, if good-will exists between them 
and those recorded as proprietors. 

70. Answer to Question No. 5 .—No proprietors are known here 
by the name of “ putteedars,” though in some estates they are 
ruinously numerous. In some cases the name of an individual only is 
recorded as proprietor, in others the names of all the proprietors and 
sharers are entered in the sndder books. On right to share being 
shown, I never refuse an applioation to he recorded. A vast number of 
names being recorded, is inconvenient and gives increased trouble; hut 
under the existing law, all the heirs of a deceased proprietor being en¬ 
titled to a share, however small the property may be, recording such 
succession immediately prevents litigation; indeed, under section 21, 
Regulation VIII of 1800, it is the Collector’s duty to enter the names of 
all succeeding to estates or to shares in estates paying revenue to Govern¬ 
ment. Engagements are not taken separately from each individual 
proprietor, hut from all conjointly. The Collector has no authority to 
select any one or reject any one, provided they are in possession. I 
hold the engagement of the recorded proprietor or proprietors to be 
binding on his or their brethren to the same extent as on himself or 
themselves. Process for arrears, &c., is directed against those recorded, 
and on rent being paid the rules of section 4, Regulation XVII of 1805, 
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are abided by; but I cause tlie name of the person from whose hands 
the money is actually received, to be mentioned in the receipt granted, 
in order that should any dispute arise regarding the sums paid by any 
individual, proof may be forthcoming. On any representation being 
made by a recorded proprietor that he has fallen in arrear in conse¬ 
quence of the joint sharers withholding their dues, I send for the 
whole, and usually succeed in effecting an adjustment among them, 
and a liquidation of the balance. 

71. The “ byachara” tenure does not exist here under that name, 
but estates, the nature of which I believe to be something similar to 
the byachara tenure of the western provinces, are to be found here, 
consisting of several putnees or spots of land situated in the same or 
different villages, each putnee being in the possession of a single or 
several putneedars, all having rights really not inferior to those of the 
putneedar or proprietor, whose name is recorded as proprietor of the 
whole estate. 

72. Such for instance, besides others, are the Degra mehals. The 
right of no individual Degra was originally superior to that of the rest; 
each Degra had possession, on payment of revenue, of the land which 
before it was resumed constituted bis jagbeer. At the conquest the 
name of one Degra only was recorded, the others retaining possession 
of their lands, but paying through him; this was an arrangement made 
by themselves, and not directed by any authority. Before the volun¬ 
tary surrender of privilege, the rights of all were equal; what relation 
the non-recorded Degras hold with those recorded is now matter of 
dispute. 

73. One of these Degra mehals was sold by auction for arrears 
of revenue. The auction-purchaser wished to oust all the Degras on the 
plea that, being all sharers, their interests and rights had been sold with 
those of the recorded proprietor. The Degras pleaded right of posses¬ 
sion as under-holders. As acting Judge of Cuttack, I upheld the possession 
of the Degras as holders under the auction-purchaser ; in fact, decided 
that they should not be considered as having been joint sharers, but shik- 
mee talookdars of the recorded proprietor. I considered this question 
of great general interest, and so certified to the superior court. A special 
appeal was admitted, and on trial my decision being upheld, the non- 
recorded Degras are still in possession of their tenures, the revenue of 
which they pay through the auction-purchaser. There are now thr ee 
suits pending in the civil court at Cuttack, instituted by three Degras of 
another Degra mehal, the circumstances of which are precisely the 
same, excepting that it has not been sold for arrears ; in which they 
claim equal privileges with the Degra recorded, and demand to be regis¬ 
tered with him as sadder malgoozars; the sums at which the suits 
are laid being respectively Bs. 3-7-17, Bs. 2-12, and Bs. 2-15. 

74. There is not a doubt that their rights were equal to those of 
the Degra recorded—that they were precisely the same; hut had I to 
decide the cases, I should most certainly, notwithstanding my conviction 
of what their rights were formerly , declare them to be under-tenants and 
refuse their prayer to be admitted as sudder malgoozars. Some unifor¬ 
mity of principle is necessary. They must either he superior holders or 
under-holders ; the privileges of both cannot be allowed them; persons 
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of the same class cannot be permitted to claim whichever denomi¬ 
nation may be suited to the occasion, to be sharers before a sale, and 
under-holders after one. Their situations ought to be, but is not, defined. 

75. Answer to Question 6.—The wastelands comprised in an estate 
are generally supposed to belong to the proprietors thereof—the sudder 
malgoozars. Some moquddums and surberakars suppose the waste lands 
in their villages to belong to themselves. 

76. Answer to Question 1th. —One settlement has been made 
according to the rules of Regulation YII of 1822. That settlement has 
been confirmed by Government. The principle assumed in adjusting 
the Government revenue was, that after deducting five per cent, for expense 
of collection, 20 per cent, as malikana of the zemindar, Government 
was entitled to the remainder, from whatever source it did or might 
arise. The settlement is based on hath actual produce and the produc¬ 
tive powers of the land. If natural productive powers be intended, the 
possibility of increasing by artificial means the natural productive 
powers of the land was not taken into consideration at the settlement. 

77. Answer to Question 8th.— In making the one settlement which 
has been completed, only two classes, exclusive of lakherajdars, were 
found having permanent interest in the soil; and I think any settle¬ 
ment would be imperfect, and the main object of settlement-making 
lost sight of, in which the interests of every class connected with the 
soil were not ascertained and recorded, and measures taken for protec¬ 
ting them in future in such rights as are suited to their several situa¬ 
tions and not inconsistent with general good. It does not at all enter 
into my conception of a perfect or desirable settlement, to confirm and 
perpetuate every usage found merely because it may have for a length 
of time existed, without reference to present advantage or future conse¬ 
quences. I should like to introduce new rules wherever they appeared 
to be required, and to abolish all usages, however ancient, which were or 
were likely to become prejudicial to any class, or to the interest of the 
State There are ryots claiming and possessing interests, as I have men¬ 
tioned in answering the 1st question. 

78. Answer to Question 9th. —In the small estate which has been 
settled, there were no persons found holding or claiming any proprietary 
right except the zemindars. Pottahs signed by the Collector were 
given to the ryots 

79. Answer to Question 19th. —The rents in the estate settled are 
paid in money. No conversion of kind to money-payments was made at 
the settlement. 

80. Answer to Question 11 th —There are no pergunnah rates which 
can he referred to in eases of dispute between proprietors and ryots. 
Rates vary not only in every pergunnah, but nearly in every village 
of some pergunnahs. A rate per beegah tells nothing till you have 
seen the pudka with which the beegah was measured. A beegah 
of Pergunnah Soso is equal to three beegahs of the Pergunnah Soonhut 
measurement. Beegahs are to he found of all sizes, from an area 
of 14,500 square feet to upwards of 40,000. With a letter written 
to your office on the 14th September 1829, I forwarded a statement 
which will show what mistakes might be made by referring to rates 
without having first ascertained the length of the measuring rod. 
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81. Answer to Question 12 th .—I am not aware of there being any 
crops which are never received in kind. 

82. Answer to Question 13 th .—No professional surveys have been 
made in this district. 

83. Answer to Question 1 Mh .—I cannot relate the process I have 
resorted to, for I have never settled a village under the rules of Regu¬ 
lation YII of 1822 ; but I will state briefly the process I shall resort 
to, in order that where my intentions are wrong I may be cor¬ 
rected. Having ascertained the correctness of the measurement and 
the rates paid for each description of land, and having regulated those 
rates with reference to former rates and present measurement, so 
as to afford a ryot cultivating as much land as can be managed by an 
individual, a subsistence suited to his situation, I would grant pottahs 
to the ryots for the lands in their possession, such pottahs to contain 
mention of the measuring rod made use of, the extent of each sort of 
land, and the rate of rent to be paid for each sort. The land to be 
held under such pottahs by thanee ryots I would allow to be heredi- 
ditary, though by no means divisible ; neither would I allow a transfer 
by sale, gift, or otherwise, without the obtained written sanction of the 
zemindar. I would secure the land held under the pottahs to the 
ryot and his heirs without an increase of rate till a general increase 
may be allowed throughout the estate or pergunnah. In failure of 
heirs I would allow the tenure to lapse to the zemindar, who should 
be allowed to make such arrangements regarding the land as he might 
think conducive to his interests. I think this would be affording suffi¬ 
cient protection to the thanee ryots and their heirs, whom alone of the 
ryot class I should regard as entitled to have any permanent interest and 
privilege secured to them. To paee ryots who have held the same 
land for any number of years, I would also grant pottahs for the laud 
in their possession, with the provision that they were to give place to 
thani ryots whenever such might be procurable. I should prepare a 
table of the rates of all kinds of land for present information and future 
guidance, but I would by no means have those rates considered as fixed 
for ever, or even for a long period. I see no reason why a proprietor 
should be considered bound at any future period to give a pottah on 
demand at those rates to a new ryot. It will be sufficient, I think, 
that those now in possession be afforded protection from any increased 
demands on the part of the zemindars; that part of the benefit of the 
increasing value of land and limitation of the Government demand 
should be effectually secured to them. New comers and others I would 
leave to make their bargain with the proprietor ou such terms as might 
be agreed on between them, a written agreement being indispensable. 
The rate I would not endeavour to rule; to do so would be to grant 
privileges to a class yet to come iuto existence, at the expense of the 
zemindar and tlie good of the State. 

84. With regard to classes holding or claiming rights between 
the zemindars and the ryots, I would accept as proof of such rights, 
oral evidence, usage, or the general acquiescence of the superior and 
inferior holder. The proof on which the claims were based, and the 
grounds of confirming them, in whole or part, to the claimants, I 
would record iu detail, so that no doubt should remain as to the extent 
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of their privileges and authority in relation to the zemindars over 
them or to the ryots under them. 

85. I would adjust the Government jumma with reference to the 
actual produce and assets of the estates, hy which I mean I would take 
into consideration only the actual assets secured to the zemindar by 
the adjustment made with his under-holders and ryots, as the rates and 
rents to he paid hy them will he limited till such time as a general 
rise may he allowed. The only sources of increased rental left to the 
zemindar will he the cultivation of waste lands and the lapse of the 
kudemee tenures. Whether any, or what, and when, prospective increase 
should he demanded on account of the lands waste at the time of settle¬ 
ment, must depend on the local circumstances of the village, their extent 
compared with the land cultivated, the nature of the soil, the facilities 
of cultivating it, the outlay of capital required, and many other 
circumstances, which will vary in every village settled. 


86 . Answer to Question 15 th .—No maps were made of the estate 
settled. There are registers of the tenures containing a list of the villages, 
a list of the ryots, with the quantity and description of land tilled hy 
each, and a list of the lakherajdars. 

87. Answer to Question 1 Qth .—The paper prepared in every 
measurement, called the “ awerja,” shows this ; every field is numbered 
as it is measured, and the entries aro made in the “ awerja” thus : 

Md. G. B. Its. 

/"No, 3 1 Kittali or Patch 1 23 0 Sursuf 3 per beegah. 

6 1 ditto 0 10 6 Jal 2 ditto. 

11 1 ditto 1 3 4 tiundum 7 ditto. 

33 1 ditto 0 7 3 Nishukur7 ditto. 


Basruttee Das, ryot 


88 . I see no prospect whatever of a settlement of this district 
under the rules of [Regulation YII of 1822 ever being completed. It is 
nine years since that law was passed; in that time ^ J„th has been settled, 
at which rate of proceeding the completion will occupy three thousand 
five hundred and ninety-one years. It is true circumstances have 
continually occurred to prevent its progress, hut I see no reason for 
concluding that in future the plans for pushing forward the operation 
will not meet with similar interruption. The plans made for the 
ensuing year have been already upset. The arrangements lately made 
at Midnapore will prevent Mr. Bruce commencing with the settlement 
of Pursundhoo; and Mr. Unwin, who was to have gone to Chanowa, is 
now cruizing for his health at the Saudheads, and there appears little 
prospect of his being sufficiently recovered to undertake the duty this 

season. The operations this year will there¬ 
fore probably he confined to my employment 
in Noanund, and the local advantages to he 
gained hy deputing me there must be pur¬ 
chased hy the infliction of a general injury, 
which leaving 1,000 cases of different descrip¬ 
tions undecided, must he considered.* 

89. Bor expediting the progress of settlements under the rules 
of Regulation YII of 1822, embracing the details required by that law 


* I do not mention this with any 
wish to escape going to Noanund; 
I am most anxious for many rea¬ 
sons to make that settlement; and 
I am also desirous of spending some 
time in that part of my jurisdiction 
for objects unconnected with settle¬ 
ment-making. 
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and the orders which have been issued in explanation of its objects, 
no means occur to me, except the employment of officers for the 
specifio purpose of making settlements. European officers qualified for 
the duty are not available, and were they available, the great expense 
would bo an insuperable objection to their employment. 

90. Answer to Question 18/A.—The advantages or disadvantages 
of a summary settlement for a period of 15 or 20 years, must depend 
entirely on the nature of such settlement; it is impossible to predict 
the advantages or disadvantages of a plan, the general outline even of 
which is not propounded. 

91. Answer to Question 19/A.—That the proprietors of estates 


would voluntarily enter into engagements for a protracted period 
at the present jumma, I have not the least doubt; but I do not think 
many, if any, would agree to pay an enhanced jumma adequate 
to the value of the lease, calculated on the principle laid down in the 
question ; they would not subject themselves to lengthened responsibility 
without any proportionate advantage. 

92. The net income derived by the zemindars in this district is 
so little known that I should be at a loss on what principle to recom¬ 
mend a levy of increase, were it determined that in some way or other 
an increase must be paid. I know that the assessment, generally 
speaking, is unequal; but I have not a record or paper of any descrip¬ 
tion to which I can with confidence refer, to learn the income any one 
zemindar derives from his estate, and in the absence of such informa¬ 
tion a just and suitable enhancement of rent is impracticable. 

93. My belief from general experience is, that by some full 50 per 
cent, is enjoyed; nevertheless a general enhancement of rent would 
cause much distress, chiefly in consequence of the sub-division of 
property. A single zemindar in possession of an estate the rental 
of which is Its. 5,000 and the sudder jumma Its. 2,500, might, 
without reason for complaint, pay 20 per cent., or Its. 500 per 

„ „ ,, annum more ; but to levy such an increase on 

hale under this office, the property the rental oi winch is Its. 400 and 
sudder jumma of 459 is the income Its. 200,* and that small income 
wider its. 200. divided amongst a large number of persons, would 


be productive of distress. 

94. I could name some few persons of substance who derive an 
income from their estates disproportioned to the extent and jumma; 
but good management, attention to the comfort of the ryots, aud 
some expense, may have produced the result; and I should be loth to 
recommend an enhancement on them alone, and not on others who 


might have improved their property had they adopted the same means. 

95. If the difficulty in realizing the revenue can be admitted as 
proof that the assessment, generally speaking, if not high with reference 
to the produce, presses hard on the people, and could not with charity 
be increased, that proof I can produce. In collecting the revenue of the 
year just ended, 1238, I have had occasion to issue 869 tullub 
... , chittees, l,025f dustaks for apprehension, and 

tullub chittees and dustnks m 204 cases to sell the personal property ot 
were issued but this quan- defaulters, notwithstanding there is a balance of 
Into thV!nterior. aS cani0< Rg. 23,545-15-8-3, which could be realized only 
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by selling the estates of the defaulters—a measure which I abhor, and 
which, since I have held the situation of Collector, I have but once 
enforced. 

96. Some time ago, in a letter* regarding settlement-making, I 

mentioned the plan of selling leases or disposing 
30t u y 1 29 . f or a specific period of the right to demand an 

increase. I still think the plan might be beneficially adopted, though 
money is at present so scarce few could puchase if the price was to be 
paid in ready money, aud not by instalments, or, what comes to the 
same thing, an increase of jumma. I think many would offer, though 
their offers would be considerably below the value of the lease as 
computed in question 19. As I have before observed, I have no 
trustworthy record showing me the percentage enjoyed by the zemin¬ 
dars. I could not therefore tell how far the price offered was propor¬ 
tionate to the advantage to be purchased ; but it is quite certain no 
one would offer more than it was worth his while to pay, and if all 
was not acquired that might be by an arbitrary levy of increase, 
there would be considerable satisfaction in knowing that the increase 
obtained was from those who consulted their own interests in submit¬ 
ting to the additional impost. 

97. The purchase-money or increase of jumma should be in 
proportion to the extent of the lease, such as per 10 cent, for a 20-years’ 
lease, 5 for a 10-years’ lease, and so on; but 1 would by no means permit 
detailed settlement-making to be lost sight of. The plan has failed— 
if failure be allowed—only from want of means necessary for its exe¬ 
cution ; its many advantages no one can deny ; and although its prose¬ 
cution with the rapidity anticipated by its projector be impracticable, 
I see no reason why it should not be pursued as fast as the means at 
command will allow. 

98. In the event of all not purchasing protracted leases, the 
estates of those who decline might be selected for settlement first ; 
should all purchase, the demand of any increase proposed on the com¬ 
pletion of a detailed settlement might be postponed till the expiration 
of the lease purchased, or a clause might be inserted in the purchased 
lease, providing that iu the event of a detailed settlement being com¬ 
pleted, the sum of the increase paid between the date of the purchased 
lease and the confirmation of Gfovei’nment of the detailed settlement, 
should be returned. Without some compact of this nature it cannot 
be expected that proprietors will come forward to purchase. 

99. Answer to Question 20 th. —Again, in this question the 
nature of the summary settlement contemplated is not explained; 
however, before making an arrangement of any nature for a period of 
15 or 20 years, I think sundry new rules are required for the protec¬ 
tion and explanation of the interests of all clases of the agricultural 
community. 

100. Answer to Question 21s£. — I would, as I have before observed, 
compel an interchange of pottahs and kubooleuts between the zemin¬ 
dars or others receiving rent immediately from the cultivators, and the 
thanee ryots ; also the paee ryots who have cultivated the same land 
for a period of four or five years. This could not be effected immediately 
time must be given ; a year would not be too much, and I would fix a 
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(late subsequent to which no suit for arrears not based on a written 
agreement should be admitted. A date also should be fixed, on or 
before which the zemindars should be directed to complete and file a list 
of pottahs granted to thanee and thanee pace royts, with mention of 
the rates for every sort of land in each village, and the size of the 
beegah : failure to file this list should be met by a daily fine till it was 
produced. In order to prevent an attempt to give pottahs at an 
increased rate, I would make the penalty, if any proved attempt to force 
pottahs on the ryots at enhanced rates, dispossession, till such time as 
inquiry coidd be made, and pottahs granted by the Collector or an 
arneen deputed by him for the purpose. 

101 . That great labor and trouble would be experienced in carry¬ 
ing such a measure into effect, and that care and circumspection would 
be necessary, I am fully aware; but till the present system, w'hich I 
have detailed, be utterly rooted out, any attempt to protect the 
kudemee or any other class of ryots, must be futile. And the 
longer the measure is postponed, the less will bo the advantages secured 
to them. A regulation would be necessary ; and, to be really efficacious, 
should embraco cousiderable detail, to enter into which here would bo 
unprofitable trouble, it being so uncertain whether the plan will be con¬ 
sidered advisable for adoption 

102 . I woidd pass a law declaring that all tenures, whatever 
may be their denomination, held under zemindars, were never intended 
to be affected by the rules of Regulation XI of 1703; and that, in future, 
succession to moquddumoes, surberukarees, or other under-tenures should 
not be regulated by tho Hindoo law, nor should they be liable to 
division; that all such tenures, if by prescription hereditary, should 
descend entire to tire next heir male. 

103. I would prescribe a period for tho uuder-holders considering 
themselves entitled to separation, to prosecute their claims, subsequent 
to which no claims of that nature should on any consideration he ad¬ 
mitted- I woidd confirm to the zemindars tho right of ownership to the 
soil included in their estates, their authority being limited only for the 
protection of exixiing interests on the part of others. On proof of 
increase of rent in moquddumee or surberakaree villages, derived 
from extended cultivation, or the lapse of kudemee tenures, as men¬ 
tioned in paragraph 83, I would allow a proportionate increase to be 
levied by the proprietor on the uuder-holders. For these purposes also 
a regulation would be necessary embracing considerable detail as to 
the mode in which claims for separation should be disposed of, aud 
suits for increase of rent, instituted by proprietors, conducted. 

101 . Ou granting protracted leases I would secure to the zemin¬ 
dars all advantages to be acquired by the resumption, at their 
suit, of laklieraj lands or other rent-fee lands, or lands held at 
a mookureree inadequate jumma within their estates, in quantities 
not exceeding 25 battees or DUO beegahs, for a period of 15 or 20 
years. 1 think such a rule might iuduce the zemindars to busy 
themselves in reclaiming some of the vast quautity of laud 
illegally alienated; they would derive sufficient advantage to make it 
worth their while to sue for resumption, though the gain would 
ultimately fall to the State; ami I think tho odium attached to the 
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institution of resumption suits ou the part of Government would be 
advantageously got rid of at a loss of 15 years’ rent, and it must bo the 
6 ame to the holders of invalid tenures whether they are sued by the 
zemindar or the Collector. 


Dated Hidgellee, the 14th December 1831. 

From—T. Wyatt, Esq., Collector of Hidgellee, 

To—G. Stockwkll, Esq., Commissioner of Revenue, Cuttack. 

I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your letters of the 
14th September, with its enclosures, and 24th October, and beg now 
to submit my answers to tho several queries annexed, on points relating 
to the revision of settlements under Regulation YII of 1822. 


1st. What is the nature of the 
proprietary tenures which gener¬ 
ally prevail in the districts of 
your division ; and how are the 
individuals forming the con¬ 
stitution of a village connected 
with each other ; and by what 
denominations are the different 
grades of occupants, from tho 
persons called proprietors to the 
tenants-at-will, designated ? 


1st. The tenures are of a per¬ 
manent nature, with the exception 
chiefly of two extensive estates, viz. 
that of Majnamoota,* held in joint 
tenancy by six proprietors, paying a 
total yearly revenue to Government 
of Rs. 59,054-6-8-2 ; and eleven per- 
gunnahs of the estate Jellamootaf 
belonging to one proprietor, bear¬ 
ing a sudderjumma of Rs. 1,00,509- 
3-15, of which estates no perma¬ 
nent settlement has at any time 
been made. These estates are partly 
held under temporary settlement 
with the proprietors, are partly 
farmed, and partly hold khas. 

With reference to these estates, 
the constitution of a village is com¬ 
posed of the head ryot or ryots of 
a village designated in some places 
buxwah, in other ameen; of the 
mookya, or ryot subordinate to the 
head ryot; of the large body of 
under-tenants, and tho biswee or 
surberakar, with his chatteal who 
collects the village rents; and in 
pergunnahs to which the revision 


• Majnamoota contains the following mehals 

Pergh. Majnamoota. ^ 

„ Balijorah. I Engaged for by pro- 

„ Surrufabad. prietors for 10 years, 

„ Amurabad. 1 from 1239 Willaity. 

„ Nyabund. J 

„ Dooroodumnaree, held khas. 

„ CusbaliHi d- 4 ) 

gel lee. 

„ Nurrooamotah. I Farmed to different 

„ Putt khurrai. persons for 6 years, 

„ Puttauspore. from 1235 Willaity. 

,, Lapore. 

Mehal Nazuran. 


t Jellamoota contains the following mehals 

Pergh. Jellamoota. 

„ Bission. 

„ Erinch. 

„ Paharpore. 

„ Gowmaes. 

„ Bograi. 

„ Baisai. 

Bain dab azar. 

„ Klitdsa Bograi. 

,, Nyuaund. 

„ Nazuran. 


I Under temporary 
> settlement with pro- 
| prietor for 5 years, 
I from 1236 Willaity. 
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of settlements has extended, of put- 
warees. No connection seemingdy 
subsists between any of the above 
parties, with the exception of the 
ryots paying their rent generally 
through the chatteal to the biswee, 
and looking to the head of their 
village for adjusting any disputes 
which may arise relating either to 
the boundaries of fields, the division 
of crops between themselves and 
their under-tenants, and for affect¬ 
ing arbitration to prevent complaints 
in the adawlut, apportioning the 
divisions of property between bro¬ 
thers and relations, and generally 
ordering and arranging the various 
ceremonies relating to caste, mar¬ 
riages, and religious discipline. The 
different grades of occupants, as far 
as my local inquries have extended 
in settlement operations, appear to 
be designated zemindar, jungleboory 
ijardars (dependent on the pro¬ 
priety's of the estates in which 
their tenures are situated), dhee- 
mool or khoodkhast, and paeekhast 
ryots. 


2nd. By what rules are the 
village communities ordinarily 
governed when the villages 
belong either to a single indivi¬ 
dual or to a body of propxietors ? 


2nd. There appear to be no 
particular rides. As stated by me, 
village servants, under the denomi¬ 
nation of biswee and chatteal, are 
appointed by sudder malgoozars 
and their under-farmers to collect 
the rents of ryots, and the burwah 
is usually required to aid those 
servants in the recovery of revenue 
where heavy balances have accrued, 
and the sudder malgoozar is pressed 
for the liquidation of the Govern¬ 
ment dues. Where xinder-farmers or 
l-yots in khas estates withhold 
payment, distraint of their respec¬ 
tive property, agreeably to the 
regulations in force, is had 
recourse to by the sudder malgoozar; 
wbex-e property is held iu joint 
tenancy, the sharei’s collectively 
enter into the management of its 
affairs. 


t 
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3rd. In either case, what are 
the profits or privileges that 
attach to the proprietors in their 
relation to Government ? 


4 ih. Where there are many 
proprietors of one village, how is 
the enjoyment of the proprietary 
interests in such village regulated ? 
Does it depend on the possession 
of separate parcels of land by 
each proprietor, or does it consist 
in the right to share, in pro¬ 
portions regulated by the law of 
inheritance, in tho net rents of 
estates ? In villages thus occu¬ 
pied, how is each individual’s 
coutributiou to tho ^Government 
regulated ? 


5 tit. How is the Government 
revenue realized when there are 
numerous proprietors or puttee- 
dars ? Is one or more selected as 
the malgoozar, or are engage¬ 
ments taken from each individual 
proprietor ? If the former, what 
is the principle of selection, and 
to what extent is the engage¬ 
ment of the recorded proprietor 
considered binding on his 
brethren f What are the profits 
or privileges incident to his 
office ? Does the byachara tenure 
prevail; and, if so, what are the 
peculiar features of that tenure ? 


3rd. Privileges they have none, 
and their profits are circumscribed, 
in respect to the estate of Jella- 
moota, to malikana at 6|per cent., 
and in respect to a portion of the 
estate of Majnamoota, for which 
the proprietors have entered into a 
temporary settlement for 10 years, 
to 20 per cent., with the waste lands 
assigned to them to bring into 
cultivation, exempt from any charge 
of revenue during the period of 
the lease. 

4/7/. Though the estate of 
Majnamoota is held in joint 
tenancy by six proprietors (no 
butwara having ever been formed 
of it), the share of each proprietor 
has been determined hv a decree of 
the Sudder Dewauny Adawlut, 
amounting to annas 2-13-1-1 as 
belonging to each sharer, and tho 
profits arising from the estate after 
the liquidation of the Government 
dues, are equally apportioned by 
them among themselves. 

For making good tho revenue 
of Government of that portion 
of the estate for which they have 
jointly entered into a temporary 
settlement, the proprietors are one 
and all responsible. 

5/7/. This is answered by the con¬ 
cluding part of my reply to the 
preceding question. For that por¬ 
tion of the Majnamoota estate 
concluded for with the proprietors 
collectively, one kubooleut lias been 
taken from the whole, making all 
tire sharers answerable for the 
discharge of the Government reve¬ 
nue. The byachara tenure does 
not prevail in liidgollee. 
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6 Hi. To whom is the waste 
land supposed to belong, espe¬ 
cially in a byachara village? 


7th. Have any settlements 
under Regulation YII of 1822 
been made in the districts of 
your division, and of those made, 
how many have been confirmed 
by Government ? What principles 
are assumed in adjusting the 
Government demand ? Do the 
productive powers of land, with 
reference to the different classifi¬ 
cations of soil or the actual 
produce, form the basis of the 
assessment ? 


8 til In making settlements, 
what are the different classes of 
individuals whose rights, &c., it is 
considered necessary to protect; 
and are there any descriptions of 
ryots claiming or possessing 
interest, or an interest of any 
denomination ? 

9th. What means are taken 
for protecting the rights of the 
proprietary and cultivating 
classes ; and are pottahs given on 
all, or on what occasions ? 


6th. The waste lands included 
in malgoozaree estates, the settle¬ 
ments of which have been made 
with the proprietors, or with 
farmers, belong to those persons to 
cultivate and derive a revenue from 
during the period of their leases. 

7th. I have effected the revision 
of one settlement embracing five 
pergunnahs of the estate of Majna- 
moota, which has been approved 
by the Sudder Board of Revenue, 
but awaits the confirmation of 
Government. 

In the revision of the settlement 
in which I am at present engaged, 
the principles which have been 
assumed by me in adjusting the 
Government demand in respect to 
rico lands, which form the chief 
description of lands in the pergun- 
nah, have been to ascertain the 
average produce and average value 
of produce per beegah of rice 
lands, for five years, at the selling 
price of rice in the market in the 
month of Cheyt, as also the ex¬ 
penses of cultivation per beegah, 
and then to regulate the rate to be 
paid to Government at one-fourth of 
the value of the average produce, 
leaving to the ryot three-fourths for 
the expenses of cultivation and his 
own profit, which amounts gener¬ 
ally to two-fourtlis of the average 
produce. 

8th. There are no classes, appa¬ 
rently, whose rights require protec¬ 
tion, one class more than another ; 
nor are there any ryots who seem 
to claim, or to possess, an interest of 
any denomination. 

9th. In the settlement in which 
I am engaged, pottahs generally 
are being distributed, as the settle¬ 
ment progresses for protecting the 
interests of the ryots; beyond the 
above, no other means suggest 
themselves for their protection. 
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■ 10 th. Are the rents paid in 
monoy or in kind; and lias, in 
any instance, the share of the 
produce been converted into a 
money payment ? If so, on what 
principle ? 

11th. Is there any known 
pergunnak rate which can always 
he referred to in a case of a 
dispute between the cultivator 
and the proprietor? 

1 2th. Are there any particu¬ 
lar crops, the rents of which are 
never taken in kind ? If so, what 
lire they, and what is the reason 
of the distinction ? 

loth. Has any assistance boon 
derived in the course of the 
settlement operations from the 
professional surveys ? 

1 Ifh. What is the process 
resorted to in settling a village, 
both as regards the determination 
of individual rights and the 
adjustment of the Government 
revenue? 


10th. The rents are, and liavo 
always been, paid in money to 
Government. 


11 th. No there is no pergunuah 
rate. 


12th. This is answered by reply 
to the 10th query. 


1 Sffi. The surveys in this district 
have all been conducted under me 
by native ameens. 

llth. The revision of a settle¬ 
ment is first preceded by a uni¬ 
form and consecutive measurement 
of all lands which may fall within 
the limits of survey, by which every 
field in the occupancy of an indivi¬ 
dual finds record in the chitta 
papers of the arneen or native 
surveyor, with the boundaries of 
the fields on all sides, its dimen¬ 
sions as to length and breadth, and 
the total quantity of land con¬ 
tained in it ; also the description 
of land and its quality, whether 
of the 1st, 2nd, or old sort, and the 
local name it bears, (such as jul, 
kula, and dhosa,) and the nature and 
extent of its produce during the 
past season, with the character of its 
tenure, whether rent-free or subjeetto 
the payment of revenue to Govern¬ 
ment. From this record an abstract 
is formed, called a khatteean, show¬ 
ing in one view the quantity of land 
of each description held by an indi¬ 
vidual, with the nature of its culti¬ 
vation. After the preparation of 
this account, a comparison is made 
in the presence of each ryot of the 
quantity of every description of land 
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15th. Are maps of any kind 
formed, and what descriptions of 
registers are made of the several 
tenures ? 


16 th. Is any statement formed 
showing at one view the different 
fields, which may he situated in 
different parts of the villages, 
owned or cultivated by the same 
individuals ? 


17 th. What period of time 
will probably elapse before the 
settlement, under Regulation YII 
of 1822, of the district can be corn- 


recorded to be held by him, and in 
the event of the quantity recorded 
proving correct, a jummabundee, 
agreeably to the rates revised by me 
as explained in my answer to the 
7th query, is formed with him, and 
a pottah or lease specifying the con¬ 
ditions under which he holds the 
tenure is tendered to him, and a 
lrubooleut agreeing to the conditions 
of lease is taken from him ; all this 
having been observed, the right of 
an individual to the occupancy of 
certain lands and the payment of a 
certain annual rent for them, as well 
as the right of Government to the 
yearly receipt of' that rent, are 
clearly defined and recorded in the 
village ruboocaree of settlement. 

15//?.. My ameens have furnished 
for each village a chowhuddy or 
map showing the general boundaries 
of a village, which are carefullly 
preserved, and will be bound up in 
a book for future reference. With 
regard to registers, two new registers 
have been opened for the entry of 
lakheraj tenures which are con- 
finned and resumed under Regula¬ 
tion III of 1828, and in the course 
of settlements being revised. No 
new malgoozaree registers have 
been prepared of settlements revised 
since the submisson of my settle¬ 
ment proceedings in 1830 which 
await the orders of Government. 

16//?. Yes; agreeably to the 
orders of the Sudder Board of 
Revenue, dated the 1st June 1830, 
(paragraphs 3 to 5) my ameens have 
furnished rough sketches of each 
village measured by them, showing 
the relative position of fields with 
the number they bear, correspond¬ 
ing with the numbers entered in 
the measurement chittas. 

17 th. It is impossible to state 
exactly what number of years 
must elapse before the settlements 
in this district can be revised under 
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pleted; and do any means occur 
for expediting its progress P 


1 8 th. With reference to the 
length of time that must elapse 
before the detailed settlement 
can be completed, what would be 
the advantages and disadvantages 
attendant on an intermediate 
summary settlement for a long 
period of from fifteen to twenty 
years ? 


Regulation VII of 1822. As you are 
aware, there are two very extensive 
estates to settle, Majnamoota and 
Jcllamoota, which pay at present 
an aggregate revenue to Government 
of Rs. 1,68,979-13-3, and which 
are estimated by the present ruc- 
babundee papers of the office to 
contain beegahs 426,861-0-3. The 
revision of the estate of Majna¬ 
moota has first been commenced 
upon. It contains eleven per- 
gunnahs, five of which have been 
settled, of which my proceedings 
have been submitted. The next 
in importance is the pergunnah 
of Dooroodumnar, in revising the 
settlement of which I am now 
engaged; its present jumma is 
nearly half a lac of rupees. This 
settlement I expect to finish this 
year. There will then remain five 
pergunnahs, the settlement of which 
will occupy three years; and I sup¬ 
pose the estate of Jullamoota will 
involve a period of nine years before 
its revision of settlement can be 
completed, making altogether twelve 
years before the work of settlement 
in this district can be all accom¬ 
plished. It appears to me that the 
settlement operations can only be 
expedited by the appointment of 
more covenanted officers. 

18 tk. The advantages would he 
that Government would save the 
considerable expense and delay 
which are now attendant on the 
detailed revision of settlement 
under Regulation VII of 1822, 
and the proprietors would rejoice 
that the resources of three estates 
remained unexposed. 

The disadvantages would be that 
the ryots would remain oppressed, 
especially in the unsettled estate of 
Jellamoota and in those portions 
of the Majnamoota estate which 
are farmed; oppression arising 
seemingly in a great measure from 
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the village rates of land remaining 
undefined, and exactions being com¬ 
mitted ; moreover, there is reason 
to believe that the tenures of the 
ryots are involved in much dispute, 
which disputes, it appears to me, can 
only be properly adjusted, and at 
diminished expense to the parties, 
by the summary investigations 
elicited under Regulation VII of 
1822. 

1 9th. Are you of opinion that 19 th. I have no doubt that the 

the proprietors of estates generally proprietors would he very glad to 
will enter voluntarily into engage- enter into engagements for the long 
ments for such period, either periods of lease contemplated, even 
at the present ■ jumma, where at a moderately enhanced jumma. 
no increase of revenue can he fair¬ 
ly demanded, or at an enhanced 
jumma adequate to the value of 
the protracted lease, when the 
existing rents yield the proprietors 
a much larger income than 20 
per cent, on the Government 
revenue? 

20 th. In case summary settle- 20 th. It does not occur to me 

ment of the nature here contem- at present that aDy rules would be 
plated should bo formed, would wanting, which are not provided by 
any precautions or rules not now the present regulations, by which 
to be found in the regulations the interests of ryots in zemiudaree 
he requisite, in your opinion, for estates would fail to be secured, 
the protection of individual in¬ 
terests in putteedaree estates or 
for the security of ryots in zemin¬ 
daree estates ? 

21,sA If you are of that 21 st. In consequence of what I 
opinion, what specific measures have above stated, no answer to this 
would you recommend for the query appears necessary, 
attainment of those objects ? 

I beg to express my regret at the length of delay which has attend¬ 
ed my answer to your letters under acknowledgment, which would 
not have occui'red but for the increase of duty as connected with the 
office of acting Magistrate which has devolved upon me of late, added 
to the considerable time which has been occupied since my return to 
Hidgellee in visiting different parts of the district in order to enquire 
into the extent of the evil which ensued from the dreadful hurricane 
and inundation of the 31st October last, particularly with reference 
to the injury which the crops have sustained, reports on which I have 
had the honor of submitting to you. 
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Dated Midnapore, the 24th September 1831. 

From—J. H. D’Oyly, Esq., Collector of Midnapore, 

To—G. Siockwell, Esq., Local Commissioner of Cuttack. 

I have the honor to forward my answers to the questions pro¬ 
posed in the enclosures to your letter dated the 14th instant, connected 
with the settlements under Regulation VII of 1822. I have lost no 
time in forwarding this information, as it seems to he the object of 
Government to receive the Collectors’ opinions as early as practicable. 
Should any omissions be discovered, I shall be happy to supply any 
further information I am possessed of on this subject. In my roobo- 
caries of settlement, which I hope to be able to forward at an early 
opportunity, I think you will find every matter connected with the 
subject fully detailed. In the meantime I trust that the enclosures will 
be found of service. 


Answers to Questions put bp the Branch of the Sudder Board of Revenue 
on deputation, in their Circular dated 2-ith June 1831. 

Answer to Question 1st .—The Mahratta mehals are now the only 
districts under revision of settlement under my jurisdiction ; they 
consist of four pergunnalis, by name Kumardachour, Shahbunder and its 
two kismuts Lapoo and Ivutshye, Bograi, and Puttaspoor. The zemindars 
in these pergunnalis are those men, or their descendants, who received 
their land from the Mahratta Government, or the rule before that of 
the Mahrattas. Talookdars are those who have either purchased.or 
have in other manner obtained portions of the estates from the zemin¬ 
dars. 

Under the former Government, a zemindar or talookdar could not 
be deprived of his land so long as he paid his revenue regularly; but 
when he no longer did so, ho was turned out and the estate given to 
another. 

These two are proprietors, and they have an hereditary right in the 
soil, and the power of selling or of otherwise disposing of their property. 
There are no putteedaree or other tenures as in the Upper Provinces; all 
under the talookdars are ryots, who agree with him for their land, 
paying their revenue to him. 

Answer to Question 2nd .—The village communities pay their 
revenue in twelve instalments, or monthly, to the talookdar; or in cases 
where there are two or more sharers, the ryot takes one engagement 
from them jointly, and pays to each according to his acknowledged share. 
For instance, there are three sharers in an estate; a ryot has 10 beegahs, 
for which he agrees to pay in all 15 rupees annual revenue. The first 
talookdar is a 10-anna sharer; to him, in twelve kists, the ryot pays Rs. 9-6. 

The other two or three-anna sharers each ; to 
* This saiampe is proin'oited m j 0 f these lie pays in the same manner 

Rs. 2-13. At marriages or other ceremonies, 
the salamee* that has been always taken from the ryot is paid as above. 

Answer to Question 3rd .—Throughout the Mahratta mehals, when 
they were brought under the Ilon’ble Company’s rule, engagements 



were taken from the proprietors for 5, 4, 3, 2, and 1 year, at the 
renewal of each adding a small percentage to the former jumma. No 
enquiries were made by which the profit of the talookdar could be 
ascertained, until I was directed to revise the settlement previously 
to its being permanently fixed. 

When two or moro sharers were found in one mehal, their names 
were registered; they were all bound to sign their engagement ; but no 
enquiries wore ever made to ascertain the specific share of each. If in 
any instance the proprietor or proprietors refused to engage, the estate 
was brought under khas management or farmed out, and from the 
actual rent entered into the Company’s Treasury, from 5 to 10 per cent, 
was allowed to the talookdar. 

Answer to Question 4 th. —In all cases the custom has always been 
that the sharers divide tho net profit of their estate according to the 
share to which they have an acknowledged right. 

It has before been stated that in the event of there being two or 
more sharers in one estate, all their names are registered; but only one 
account of the whole revenue of the estate is kept in my office. 
The proprietors are at liberty to pay separately or jointly; but 
if any balance to Government occurs, the whole estate is put up 
to auction. 

I think it in placo here to mention that I have some time since 
reported upon this point, recommending that the system upon this 
subject which is in force in Benares, &o.. should be extended to this 
division. It is. that if one sharer of three be a bad character and con¬ 
stantly in balance, that whichever of the others pays the arrear may have 
the management of tho defaulter’s share until the sum is repaid 
to him. 

Answer to Question 5th, —The method of realizing the Government 
revenue has been stated in answer to question 4th. There are no 
putteedaree or byacharee tenures here. 

Answer to Question 6th. —In all the mchals the waste land belongs 
to the landholder. 

Answer to Question 7th. —Tho pergunnahs of Kumardachour and 
Shahbunder and its two kismuts are the first that have been and are 
now under revision of settlement, tho former containing 29, the latter 
10 mehals. The mal settlement has been made with the ryots. Both por- 
gunnahs are under khas management, and tire collections going on well. 
Kumardachour paid by tho last bundubust a revenue to Government 
of Rs. 11,685-15-2, whereas tho mofussil jumma fixed, and collecting 
since tho beginning of 1238, amounts to about Rs. 23,000. Shahbunder 
was brought under khas management at tho commencement of the 
present year 1239 ; the suddor jumma was Rs. 0,243-13-5, whereas tho 
present mofussil jumma fixed is about Its. 11,000. The whole of the 
settlement papers connected with these two pergunnahs are in a state of 
forwardness, and have only been detained uutil the question regarding 
tho jageer to be allowed to police paiks should be settled. The report 
regarding the paiks, whicii has so long dolayed the completiou of 
the settlement of these two pergunnahs, was forwarded to the local 
Commissioner on the 21st July 1831, and by him to the Sadder 
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Board of Revenue, and I believe will be laid before Council for 
final orders. 

In making tbis settlement, the Government revenue has been 
adjusted invariably with reference to the different classifications of soil, 
and not on the crops. 

Answer to Question 8th. —In making the present settlement, my 
principal object, with reference to the rights of the different indivi¬ 
duals composing the village community, was rather to establish to eaoh 
a right, for the people are so poor and wild that they followed their 
master and were in fact dependent on him and his will for everything. 
Having made myself fully acquainted on the spot with the customs of 
the village, I endeavoured to secure eaoh cultivator (and all are cultiva¬ 
tors in the Mahratta mehals) from oppression. The ryots possessing or 
claiming any particular interest are lakirajdars and mokurereedars ; 
the former holding ground rent-free by former grant, the latter 
paying at a reduced rate, being generally of the family of the 
proprietors. 

Answer to Question 9th. —First the field of each ryot in the village 
was measured, the kind of soil ascertained, and this duty not left 
wholly to natives, but checked by myself, the whole village being in 
attendance and all declaring themselves satisfied before I left the 
ground; after this the assessment was fixed and agreed to, and a pottah 
given to each man, to the cultivating as well as to the proprietary class, 
to show more clearly the means taken to protect the rights of these 
people. I hereto affix a translation of the pottah given to each on the 
occasion of making this ten-year settlement. 

Answer to Question 10th. —The usual manner of paying the rents 
has always been in money; in some few cases the ryot agreed with the 
landholder to give half the produce of his land instead of revenue, 
the former being at the expense of cultivation and receiving the whole 
of the straw of the rice (the whole country, with the exception of a 
small portion near the River Soobanreeka, being rice plains). In the 
present settlement money only is taken. 

Answer to Question 11th. —There is no pergunnahtee rates prevalent 
here. The rate has been fixed with reference to the different sorts of 
soils in the several villages. 

Answer to Question IWi. —There is nothing of this sort in the 
Mahratta mehals. 

Answer to Question 13 th. —No professional surveys have been 
made, and mine is the first measurement that has been made on the 
part of Government. 

Answer to Question 14 th. —In answer to question No. 9, I have 
already stated how the land is measured, and what precautions are 
adopted to prevent fraud. To the measurement papei’, in which is 
entered the measurement of each field, the . sort of soil, and name 
of the cultivator, he (the cultivator) signs his name. The rate 
of jumma is fixed after , taking, on oath, the depositions of the most 
respectable persons in the village, examining the putwaree papers, 
enquiring into the rate of the same sort of ground in the neighbouring 
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villages, and finally fixed on the sort of soil and agreed to by the 
village collectively ; after which the jumabundee paper for each man 
is prepared and signed, the pottah and kubooleut filled up, the 
former signed and sealed by me, and delivered in my presence to the 
ryot; the latter, of the same purport as the pottah, signed by the 
ryot, and entered into my office, whence a register will he prepared 
for record. This is all done in my presence. In answer to No. 8, 
I have shown the process resorted to regarding the determination of 
individual rights ; it only appears necessary to say that questions 
on this subject as well as every other regarding the village are 
included in the depositions above-mentioned as taken on oath. 

Answer to Question 15 th. —Since the receipt of the Sudder Board 
of Revenue orders dated 1st June 1830, a map in the manner therein 
directed has been prepared for each village, and in all villages maps 
of the boundaries have been taken. The books of registry cannot be 
prepared until after the settlements have been completed. 

Answer to Question 1 6th. —The kutteean papers show the number 
of each field as per map in one village, in the possession of one ryot; 
these are in the records of the office, and are written in Bengalee. 

Answer to Question 17 th. —From the personal superintendence 
that appears to me necessary to give full effect to Mr. Mackenzie’s 
present plan on which I am making the settlement, from the convic¬ 
tion that a work of this kind to be of service to the labourer as 
well as to insure Government a full and fair assessment, leaving the 
zemindar or other landholders also a affair remuneration, and with 
reference to my other important duties in a most extensive Collector- 
ship, I should say that a further period of four years would be 
necessary to bring the settlement of the Mahratta mehals to a conclu¬ 
sion, and even then it is probable that although the settlement may be 
completed, the various forms to accompany the settlement papers will 
require a further period iu which to be prepared previously to their 
being forwarded for the approval of Government. This can be done, I 
have no doubt, provided the present difficulty regarding the appro¬ 
priation of police land under the Midnapore Magistrate be overcome, 
and he be not again allowed to interfere contrary to regulation, by 
which interference, in the last season, the settlement papers of Kumarda- 
chour and Shahbunder have been so long detained, as I have stated 
early in this paper, where also I have said that the report on this 
subject is with the Revenue Board, and will, I believe, be forwarded to 
Government. If the two thannahs of Mohispore and Puttaspore in the 
Mahratta mehals were placed under me, I have little or no doubt but 
that the whole settlement might be completed within the above-men¬ 
tioned time, although perhaps I am not justified in proposing to under¬ 
take a new duty when my time is so fully occupied as it at present 
is. My great anxiety to finish this settlement, however, must 
plead my excuse if I offer to undertake more than I may be able to 
perform. 

Answer to Question l&h. —I can only answer this question as 
far as my own district is concerned. Advantages may arise to Govern¬ 
ment in other divisions from such a system, and arrangements might 
possibly be made to protect the ryots from oppression during the period 
of a 20-years’ grant, at a fair increase of revenue with reference to the 



length of the grant. Here, however, I am of opinion that it would not 
answer. In 1825 a settlement of the Mahratta mehals was made by 
the orders of Mr. Commissioner Blunt for four years, at an increase 
of 10 per cent., under the impression that at the close of the fourth 
year a measurement and revised settlement would take place, which 
was to he followed by the permanent settlement. To realize this, 
although their profits far exceeded what Government allow, the zemin¬ 
dars drew more from the ryots, and these latter are so anxious to have 
the measurement completed and the new 10-years’ assessment fixed, that 
even in the rainy season a great number belonging to pergunnah Puttas- 
pore have arrived iu Midnapore to bog me to measure their pergunnah 
and make a settlement with them previously to Bhograi, in which per¬ 
gunnah I have fixed to commence my measurement in the ensuing year. 

Answer to Question 19/A.—In all parts of the Mahratta mehals the 
zemiudars derive a larger profit from their estates than 20 per cent., 
but none would agree to receive their estate for 15 or 20 years at an 
increased jumma, for the following reason :—Under the knowledge that 
the measurement and jummabundee of their estates is now about to be 
made under the personal inspection of the Collector, their object has 
been to lay waste much of their cultivated land in the hope of its being 
entered as putteet, in order that after signing their engagements they 
may be enabled, by re-cultivating, to gain a larger profit than that 
allowed by Government. I speak this from actual knowledge, not hear¬ 
say. Thus, as the season for cultivation is over and harvest approaching, 
were they to agree to an increased jumma now, they would be consi¬ 
derable losers, and oppression of the ryot would follow as a natural 
consequence. This system of laying waste culturablo land will be con¬ 
tinued until the settlement is completed. 

Answer to Questions 20 th and 21st. —Under tne circumstances 
above-mentioned, it appears to me unlikely that the zemindars, &c., of 
the Mahratta mehals would accept a 15 or 20-years’ lease at an 
increased jumma; but if they did, the ryot would suffer ; nor without the 
minute enquiry enjoined by the present system can it bo discovered 
what right the cultivator really possesses, and until this is ascertained 
and ensured, I see not how he can be protected from the oppression of 
the landholders. I do not mean to say that Mr. Mackenzie’s system 
will prevent oppression, but it will materially check it by defining the 
relative position in which the landholder and labourer stand with re¬ 
gard to each other. Although being fifty miles removed from the 
sudder station, some extortion would be submitted to before the poor 
man would sue his master in the Collector’s cutcherry, nevertheless it 
does all that Government can do for the ryot ; it gives him a clear 
and distinct right and the power of redress, if the chose to exert it ; it 
defines distinctly the sum he is to pay to his master, and prohibits tire 
levy of one anna beyond the stipulated jumma on any account whatever. 

Translation of Potlah granted to a Khoodl'hast Ryot. 

To you this pottah is given agreeably to the measurement papers 
of 1237; the undermentioned land out of the said mouzah is in your 
possession ; your rate of jumma has been fixed according to Regulation 
YII of 1822 ; and you will continue to pay in current rupees, annually. 
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the sum of Its. 7-3-14-2, from the commencement of 123S to the end 
of 1247, for which period of ten years your pottah is granted. 


Nerik per beearah, amount 


Item as per La „ cl . 
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3 

3 

0 

2 

8 

0 

0 

1 

a 

17 

2 

„ 153 ... 0 IS 

2 2 

19 

Pond 

9 3 

9 

0 

0 

ft 

0 

0 

ft 

0 

u 

IS 

0 

„ 28*1 ... 1 19 

0 0 

0 

W aste culturable 

0 21 

(i 

0 

0 

0 

8 

ft 

0 

0 

0 

13 

ft 

„ 309 ... 0 1 

0 3 

0 



— 

— 

— 





— 

— 

— 

— 

■ - 

—— 

— 


0 19 

0 

3 

0 





1 

13 13 


4 *2 

3 1 

10 

Pal 


— 

— 

— 





— 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Ohakran Baze- 



Barn yielding two crops ... 

0 18 

2 

2 

1ft 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

13 

17 

0 

att-ee, No. 393 0 17 

1 3 

0 

Juldon 

3 2 

1 

3 

0 

i 

2 

0 

0 

3 

8 

4 

ft 

5 1 10 0 

0 


5 0 

1 

10 

0 





7 

3 

M 

2 

Five maun one 

pudka 

Ryotce 

4 2 

3 

1 

10 





0 

5 

7 

It 

and ten cuudah of land, 

in- 

! Cluikran Hazcafl* e of Kho- 













clnfBui? trees, which arc not 

saiecdos lvarjie 

0 17 

1 

3 

0 





1 12 

3 

•> 

to bo cut down. 





— 

— 

— 





— 

— 

_ 

_ 





5 0 

1 

0 

1ft 





7 

3 

14 

2 


Monthly instalment* of annual amount. 

Kist. Amount. 


Assin 


0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

Kartiek . . 


0 

1 

10 

0 

0 

11 

0 

0 

Ughun . . 


0 

3 

10 

0 

1 

7 

0 

0 

Poos 


0 

3 

10 

0 

1 

7 

(l 

0 

Magli 


0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

13 

0 

0 

Falgoou . . 


0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

13 

0 

0 

Chyte 


0 

() 

10 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

Bysak 


0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

3 

15 

0 

Jhet 


0 

0 

to 

0 

0 

3 

15 

0 

Assar 


0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

3 

15 

0 

Srahun . . 


0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

3 

15 

0 

Bhadun .. 


0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

14 

2 


7 3 14 2 


You are hound not to destroy the fruit-trees. 

You will continue to pay the above revenue agreeably to the 
instalments, and are at liberty to choose your crop or crops, for which 
no further increase will be demanded, paying your instalments on the 
20th of each month, in default of whicli you will be dealt agreeably to 
regulation Whether you cultivate or lay waste your land, the above 
jumma will be demanded, nor will any remission be granted either for 
bad season or on any other account. No abwab or cess of any kind, 
nor any sum whatever in excess of the above revenue, can be levied 
from you by your zemindar. 

These are the conditions of the pottah now granted, and a kuboolcut 
to the same effect is taken from you. 

The pottah for a pykliast ryot coming from other porgunnah is 
similarly drawn out, with this addition only, that if he does not pay 
the revenue agreeably to the kists, ho can be turned out by the 
person with whom lie engages. This is only fair to the zemindars, 
because he has no hold on the ryot except when his crop is on the 
ground, which is only during four kists or instalments out of the 
twelve. 
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PATERS ON THE SETTLEMENT OE CUTTACK, AND ON 
THE STATE OF THE TRIBUTARY MEHALS. 


No. 44, dated Fort William, the 10th January 1851. 

From—The Secretary to the Board of Revenue, Lower Provinces, 

To—J. P. Grant, Esq., Secretary to the Government of Bengal, Revenue 
Department. 

The completion of the settlement of the province of Cuttack 
embracing the three districts of Cuttack, Balasore, and Pooree, not 
having at any time been reported for the information of the Govern¬ 
ment, the Board, in April last, called for a report of the outturn of 
the settlement of each of the above districts, showing tho increase and 
decrease of sudder jumma, the jumma obtained by resumptions, the 
aggregate area cultivated and uncultivated, the rate of hustabood 
assessment per acre, the rate of sudder jumma per acre, the proportion 
of lands held by moquddums or surberakars whose tenures are liable 
to sale for arrears, the proportion held by other middlemen, the 
proportion held ryotwarree, and any other information with the 
settlement records might afford. 

2. The statistics called for have now been furnished in a tabu¬ 
lated form by the Commissioner with his letter of the 7th ultimo, 
No. 2591, a copy of which, and of its enclosures, is herewith forwarded. 
The Board bog to recommend that the statement, together with the 
accompanying extract* from a minute recorded 
printej 0 whol ° rainute 1S by Mr. Mills when on the eve of leaving Cuttack, 
be printed, as containing valuable information 
relative to that province. 

No. 2501, dated Cuttack, the 7th December 1850. 

From—The Commissioner of Revenue, Cuttack Division, 

To—The Secretary to the Sudder Board of Revenue. 

With reference to the correspondence noted in the margin, I have 

Board to Commissioner, No. 93, dated 23r(I April 1S50. DOW the honor to Stlb- 

Ditto t.o ditto, No. 27t. dated oth July is50. nut a general state- 

Commissioner to Hoard, No. 3528, dated 17th July 1S50. , P ,, 

Hoard to Commissioner, No. 155, dated Dili August 1850. IHOIlt 01 tile Outturn 

Commissioner to Board, No. 178o, dated 19th August 1850. tllO settlement of 

this province, drawn up in the form indicated in my letter No. 1780 
of the 19th August last, which seems to embrace all the information 
the Board require. 

2. The only Collector who has furnished a separate report on 
the subject is Mr. Garrett, whose letter, No. 146 of the 4th instant, is 
also submitted for (lie Board’s perusal. 

3. The settlement having been completed long before I assumed 
charge of the division, it would be presumptuous in me to add 
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anything to the lucid exposition given in Mr. Mills’ minute of the 23rd 
of January 1847, a copy of which is with the Board ; I have therefore 
retrained from giving what would at best be but an imperfect account 
of the proceedings of my predecessors. 

4. The Board will no doubt be struck with the extent to which 
the practice of sub-dividing estates has been carried on in Cuttack, and it 
seems to be a matter for serious consideration whether the security of 
the public revenue will not be affected in the end by this breaking up of 
large zemindarees into miuute portions. It will be seen that there are 
some estates in Cuttack paying a sudder jumma of one anna. 

5. I cannot agree with Mr. Garrett in his proposal for abolishing 
the office of putwaree. 


No. 140, dated Cuttack, the 4th December 1850. 

From—The Collector of Cuttack, 

To — F. Gouldsiiuhy, Esq., Commissioner, 19th Division, Cuttack. 

I have the honor to submit the accompanying statement of the 
outturn of the settlement of the Central Division of Cuttack, called 
for in your letter No. 920, dated 3rd May last. 

2. The district contains 75 pergunuahs, in which ai’e compre¬ 
hended 1,658 separate mehals, which have been multiplied by but- 
warrah into 2,394 estates, paying sudder jummas varying in amount 
from 1 anna the lowest to Rs. 20,793-2-7 the highest, and contain¬ 
ing 11,585 villages, and in addition to the above there are 23 tributary 
mehals paying a peshkushee or fixed tribute. 

3. The area of the district contains 1,251,037-3-3* English 

acres in the Mogulbundee, or that portion which 
liikhera?«a , e!H 26 * 20 (^Hm * las been subjected to settlement operations ; and 
of this, acres 584,015-3-20 are in a state of culti¬ 
vation, acres 35,659-1-36 are culturable waste, and acres 505,072-0-15 
jungle and incapable of cultivation. 

4. The mofussil jumma assessed on the cultivated and eul- 
turahle area amounts to Co.’s Its. 11,58,936-10-24, or Its. 1-13-11 
per acre, the proportion of which held by moquddums or surberakars, 
other middlemen and ryots, is shown in the statement. 

5. The sudder jumma payable to Government, according to the 
settlement, amounts to Its. 7,19,343-6-7f, showing an average 
deduction from the mofussil jumma of about 38 per eeut. 

6. A memorandum of the number of cases of different kinds 
which have been decided in favor of the claimants, during the progress 
of and since the settlement, is subjoined. 


Description op tenures. 

Number 
of cases. 

Quantity of land. 

Mofussil jumma. 



A. 

K. 

p. 

Ks. 

As. 

P. 

Moquddumee and surberakaree 

765 

50,431 

0 

10 

1,15,493 

5 

Hi 

I'udhanee . 

2 

133 

2 

0 

229 

0 

82 

)‘corset tee . 

9 

550 

1 

0 


8 

3 

Khurrecdn jumniabundee . 

8,307 

21,020 

3 

20 

32,053 

1 

92 

Ttmkce . 

384 

6,944 

1 

14 

4,812 

8 

6i 

A i mail. 

6G 

985 

1 

19 

1,392 

12 

•n 

Shikmee ... . 

24 

1,532 

2 

0 

3.U5S 

13 

5 
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7. The number of cases which have been instituted under the 
resumption laws is as follows :— 



Number 

of 

cases. 

| 

Quantity of 
laud. 

Mofussil 

jimmia. 

Sudder 
jumma. 



A. R. P. 

Rs. 

As. 

P. 

Rs. 

As. 

P. 

Resumed lakhcraj . 

79,597 

80,237 3 21 

74,306 

7 

2 

40,272 

0 

si 

Confirmed lakheraj . 

73,252 

126,290 1 12 








8. During the years 1840-41 and 1841-42 the district suffered 
very severely from want of rain, causing a general failure in the harvest, 
which induced the Government to eoncedo largo remissions, as shown in 
the annexed table. 


Fob 1840-41. 

Total number of rnehals not settled at tho time of 
remission. 

Total number of rnehals settled at the time of 
remission. . 


Total 


For 1841-42. 

Total number of rnehals not settled at the time of 
remission. 


Total number of rnehals settled at the time of 
remission.. ... ... . 


Total 


Number of 
rnehals. 

Sudder 
jumma. 

Remission. 


Rs. As. P. 

Rs. As. P. 

1,080 

5,82,342 2 7 

2,99,975 6 4f 

458 

1,60,119 2 0 

73,131 9 4 

1,533 

7,42,461 4 7 

3,73,106 15 8{ 

835 

4,67,973 8 81 

1,41,423 3 25 

703 

2,74.907 0 11 

67,866 9 0 

1,538 

7,42,885 9 71 

2,09,289 12 2s 


Since the above period there has been no remission of revenue, on 
account of calamities of soason, granted to the proprietors of any settled 
estates. 

9. There has been a considerable increase during the last three 
years in the number of rnehals sold for arrears of Government revenue, 
as detailed below 


Years. 

No. of rnehals 
sold. 

Years. 


No. of rnehals 
sold. 

1840-41 ... 

.4 

1845-46 ... 


... 3 

1841-42 ... 

. 0* 

1846-47 ... 

• • • 

... 8 

1842-43 ... 

... 6 

1847-48 ... 

• . i 

... 18 

1843-44 ... 

. 7 

1848-49 .., 

• * • 

... 19 

1844-45 ... 

. 3 

1849-50 ... 

* • • 

...20 


* Six were sold, but the sales were afterwards reversed. 
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and at the sale for the realization of the 8th pumice hist of the year 
1257, held in June last, 6 mehals were sold, making a total of 94. 
mehals, in connexion with which the following information is submitted:— 


Number or Mehals. 

Balance for 

Sudder 1 which the 

jiunma. ! estates were 

i sold. 

Amount price 
bid for the 
estates. 

Bate on the 
sudder jumma. 


i 

Rs. A. V. Rs. A. P. 

73,173 11 Bi 28,24.1 1.1 3J 

1 

! 

Rs. A. P. 

3,31 ,ClS5 0 0 

1 

Four-ail d-a-half 
times the sud- 
der jumma of the 
i estates. 

10. There have been 7,334 summary suits instituted under the 
provisions of llegulation YJII of 1831 for tho recovery of rent during 
the ten years from 1840-41 to the present time, and in execution of 
decrees the following dependent tenures have been brought to the 
hammer with the results as exhibited. 

Number of Mehals. 

Balance for 

Tnmmn ■ Which till! 

Jumma. tenures were 

j sold. 

\ Amount price 
cf tenure. 

Rate on the 
jumma. 

SO 

Rs. A. P. j 11s. A. P. 

j 0,119 4 Hi 7,703 13 11 

i 1 

j Us. A. P. 

14,105 0 0 

C) n c-a n d-a-h a 1 f 
| times tho sud- 
j dor jumma of tho 
mohal. 


A detail of the above cases is subjoined : 


In 1840-41 ... 

820 ! 

1816-47. 

508 

1841-42 ... 

703 ; 

1847-48 . 

537 

1842-43 ... 

547 | 

1848-40 . 

422 

1843-41 ... 

866 i 

1849-50 . 

415 

1844-15 ... 

... 1,093 

To Nov. 1850 ... 

333 

1845-46 

... 1,041 



11. Under the 

provisions of llegulation Y of 1812, 2 

528 eases 

have been instituted before the revenue 

authorities to contest claims 

for arrears, as per annexed detail :— 



In 1840-41 ... 

156 

1810-47 . 

155 

1841-42 ... 

i7o ; 

1847-48 . 

238 

1842-43 ... 

414 , 

1848-49 . 

265 

1843-44 ... 

270 i 

1849-50 . 

156 

1844-45 ... 

306 i 

To Nov. 1850 ... 

106 

1845-46 ... 

.... 283 | 




12. Tho settlement proceedings provide 102 putwarees with 
acres 2,853-0-20 in jagheer, yielding an estimated jumma of lbs. 3,672, 
or about Ids. 36 annually to each individual. I do not see the 
advantage of keeping up this class of servants, and would recommend 
the abolition of the ollice, and the amalgamation of their lands with the 
parent estate on its proper assessment ; if putwarees are necessary at 
all, they are so in every estate of any extent, and in Cuttack we have 
102 of them distributed over 2,394 estates. 

x 
















General Statement of the Outturn of the 
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Bistbict. 

<s 

<0 
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=5 
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<v 

a 

C 

O) 

a; 

c§ 

g 

o 

ci 

<v 

o 

o> 

OJ 

a 

s 

a 
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pH 


P 


<! 



Its. A. P. 

Us. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A.P. 

A. R. P. 


rMogulbiinclee 




87,866 13 2 

40,272 0 5| 



Estate 

7,46,001 11 0 

7,19,313 0 7| 

61,208 8 9£ 

584,015 3 20 







C3 








3 









Tributary 
„ Estates ... 

1,04,329 9 9 

1,01,576 0 0 


2,753 9 9 




Total ... 

8,50,331 4 9 

8,20,919 8 H 

61,2C8 8 9f 

90,620 6 11 



Pooree . 

4,50,660 2 9 

4,69,278 4 4 

58,399 12 2 

39,781 10 7 

10,038 1 e. 5 

448,197 0 3H 


fSettlodMehals 

3,41,332 7 21 

3,83,493 3 2 

73,853 6 5 

31,687 10 5* 

35,433 14 8 

464,763 3 11 

g J 

x , Unsettled 







P 

L. Mehals* ... 

1,725 1 2 

1,725 1 2 






Total ... 

3,43,057 8 4$ 

3,85,223 4 4 

73,853 6 5 

31,687 10 5* 



Tributary Estates 

4,988 3 5 

4,968 3 5 






Grand Total... 

3,48,025 11 9| 

3,90,191 7 9 

73,853 6 5 

31,687 10 




Office of Commissioner, 19 th Division. 
The 7th December 1850, 
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Settlement of the Province of Cuttack. 


Aggregate area uncul¬ 
tivated. 

Rate of hustbood as* 
sessment per acre. 

Proportion of lands held 
by moqudduiDS or 
surberakars, _ which 
tenures are liable to 
sale for arrears. 

Proportion held by mid¬ 
dlemen. 

Proportion heldbyryot- 
waree. 

A. R.P. 

Rs. A.P. 

A. R.P. 

A. R. P. 

A. R. P. 

35,659 1 36 

1 13 11 

51,114 3 13 

• 

119,718 3 30 

448,841 2 13 

468,532 1 32 i 

17 0 

302,334 3 27$ 

15,997 3 33 

■ 'JF 

662,919 1 80f 

107,943 2 11 

1 5 oi 1 

85,269 2 17 

108,870 3 18 

270,623 1 14 


O pj 


3 p. 
£ « 
** S 
g 

© £ 


Remarks. 


Hs.A.P. 


1 0 6 $ 


The not increase of revenue 
obtained by settlement 
is Co.’s Rs. 42,165-11-lli. 
The average rate of sudder 
jurnrna per acre is Co.’s 
Rs. 0-13-24. 

These melials are Killahs 
A in bo Mungulpore a nd 
Put nee which pay jum- 
ma.s fixed under orders 
of the Government of 
Bengal, No. 1144, De¬ 
cember 18th 1843, and 
not according to t he dis¬ 
trict settlement. 


F. GOTTLDSBTJRY, 

Commissioner , 
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MINUTE BY Mu. A. J. MOFFATT MILLS, COMMISSIONER 

OF CUTTACK, 

DATED THE 23itu JANUARY 1847. 


CUTTACK PROVINCE. 

REVENUE DEPARTMENT. 

Settlement. —I shall not, I trust, ho thought to use a language 
unbecoming one who took a share in the settlement of the land 
revenue, whon I affirm. that the execution of this great work is, with 
all its imperfections, a blessing, and the extension of it to thirty years 
the greatest blessing which Government has conferred on this province. 

In no districts have the evils of short settlements been more felt than 
in Cuttack. It was alleged that the temporariness of the settlement, and 
the disappointment experienced at the postponement of the permanent 
settlement, were the grievances which led to the disturbances in 1818, 
but though full and careful inquiry showed that the insurrection in 
Khoordah was owing to causes with which the system of land revenue 
settlement had no connection, yet, at the same time, it was admitted 
and lamented by all the authorities who considered the subject, that if 
the total assessment was not exaggerated, it was most nuequally distri¬ 
buted. The Hon’blc the Court of Directors delivered their opinion in 
the following words :—“ The comparison of the above statements and 
opinions on the subject of the assessment of the land revenue compels 
us thus far to acquiesce in the conclusion that Khoordah, and the other 
resumed lands of Ilajwarrah, had indisputably suffered an extreme 
pressure of over-assessment prior to the breaking out of the late 
insurrection, while in the very nature and circumstances of the assess¬ 
ment were combined a number of heavy and unaccustomed evils to the 
whole population, both military and agricultural, of those estates, aud 
that there is strong reason to fear that the rest of the province had 
also suffered from the pressure of over-assessment, though not in equal 
degree nor with similar collateral evils.” The Vice-President in 
Council, in the resolutions of the 17th July 1828, coucluded witli 
observing, “ on the whole, therefore, the Yice-President in Council 
is strongly inclined to be of opinion that the jumma of Cuttack 
lias been too greatly enhanced, and must in some degree be reduced; ” 
and when it is remembered that on the first settlement of 
the province, the standard proposed to be adhered to, was the 
average of the Mahratta gross collections of preceding years, deducting 
certain unauthorized abwabs, and that the proposed average was never¬ 
theless exceeded in the first instance, and that the jumma was arbi¬ 
trarily raised and unequally distributed at different times without any 
reference to the circumstances of the estates, or any knowledge of 
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actual assets, it would have been a matter of surprise had the conse¬ 
quences of over-assessment been otherwise than it proved to be. 

Mr. Walter Ewer, who was deputed in 1817 to inquire into the 
state of the country, recorded his opinion in the following terms :—“ I 
cannot think that Government need look to any material diminution of 
the land revenue, from the inability of the district to pay the whole 
jumma, but I believe that great inequalities exist, and that the assess¬ 
ment does in reality press heavily on many of the poorer and less 
industrious zemindars.” 

During Mr. Ker’s administration (1818-19) tho jumma of some 
over-burtheued estates was reduced, and much was done by that most 
able officer to remedy the elfects of past mismanagement, to restore 
order and regularity in the Revenue Department, and relieve the 
zemindars from their embarrassments. 

In 1883 Mr. Wilkinson measured and settled the largo Khoordah 
estate, and Mr. Ricketts followed the same course in 1834, with 
Nonuund in Balasore. Mr. Hunter likewise concluded the settlement 
of Perguunah Bakrabad, and Mr. Clark that of Kakur in Cuttack in 
1830, but no systematic measures appear to have been adopted to rectify 
the long acknowledged defects of the revenue system, to acquire cor¬ 
rect information regarding tho actual produce and rent of estates, to 
ascertain and secure the rights of the ryots, and make a more equal 
and just distribution of .the burthen of taxation till 1836, when survey 
and settlement operations were commenced in earnest, and with a 
cordial desire on the part of tho Collectors to surmount the many 
difficulties with which they were beset. It should be clearly understood 
that no great increase to the resources was looked for by any of the 
authorities of tho province; even in late years Mr. Ricketts, to whose 
indefatigable energy, zeal, and experience we are mainly indebted for 
the accomplishment of this great work, writing in 1837, says : “ Increase 
to tho resources need not be looked for in the Khoordah settlement 
operations. The great estate of Ivotdesh, paying a lakh of rupees, is 
notoriously over-assessed. In the perguunah transferred from Cuttack 
there may bo a small increase, but in this district no increase to the 
resources worthy of mention can be expected. In Central Cuttack 
the northern and eastern pergunnahs may provide a considerable 
increase; but the result in Patamoondee has shown how little reliance 
can be placed on general report. In Balasore the increase in the 
southern pergunnahs will not be less than 2d per cent.” 

It may not be out of place to notice brielly the process which has 
been followed in conducting these operations before descanting on the 
results. It was resolved that the settlement of the whole province 
should be conducted as closely as possible in conformity with the 
principles laid down in Regulation YII of 1822, and subsequent enact¬ 
ments and circular instructions; and that it should embrace an inquiry 
into the area and boundaries of estates, and the rights and privileges 
of the many classes of the agricultural community, together with an 
exact determination of the quantity and position of lands at present 
held under rent-free tenures, and an investigation and decision on 
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every sucli tenure, as to whether such alienated lands were or were not 
liable to assessment. 

The measurement was iu the first instance entrusted to the Collectors; 
but as the Government were neither satisfied with the accuracy of the 
information such measurements were calculated to convey, nor the 
limited and insufficient test to which they were subjected, they wisely 
determined to precede the assessment by a scientific survey, defining 
the area of villages and their boundaries, and showing the total 
amount of cultivated, eulturable, and barren lands, the sites of rivers, 
embankments, groves, roads, houses, jheels, and other objects of note, and 
to place the control of both the professional and khusra surveys of 
each zillah under experienced officers. 

Deputy Collectors were appointed to each zillah for the special duty 
of demarking boundaries preparatory to the survey, and deciding the 
boundary disputes. The small number of appeals to the revenue 
authorities, and the still smaller number of civil suits preferred against 
their decisions, afford the most satisfactory evidence of the good quality 
of the work; the important benefits which have flowed from it are too 
obvioirs to require comment. 

When the survey and measurement of the season were concluded 
and tested, the maps and papers were sent to the Collector, and that 
officer distributed the tract of country embraced in them amongst the 
settlement and resumption Deputy Collectors; the former controlled 
by the Collector, and the latter by the special Deputy Collector. 

In the early settlements, the inquiry into the liability of rent-free 
lands to assessment had beexr postponed to a future period;. but it 
having been satisfactorily demonstrated that the lakheraj land 
indirectly coutributed to the payment of the admitted high assessment 
of the thannee lands, inasmuch as the thannee ryots held lakheraj 
lauds at extremely low rates, from the profits of which they paid their 
high khalisa rates, it was judiciously resolved that the. detailed settle¬ 
ment should he simultaneously conducted with an inquiry into all such 
claims ; experience further suggested the wisdom of uniting the duty 
of settlement and resumption in an estate in the same officer. 

The rent-free claims were numerous beyond belief; it would, how¬ 
ever, exceed the limits of a memorandum such as the persent, were an 
attempt made to detail the measures adopted for the purpose of carrying 
on the operations in a manner least obnoxious to the feelings of the 
people, and securing a calm and deliberate inquiry into the rights and 
interests of the parties concerned. It may he sufficient to say that the 
rent-free claims in the three districts numbered 277,925 ; that no stamp 
duties or fees were charged; that khurreedah maffee claims, which 
were first considered as invalid alienations, were subsequently dealt with 
as ordinary rent-free tenures, aud retrospective effect was given to these 
orders; that dewutter and other tenures, the proceeds of which were 
found devoted to religious or charitable purposes, were considered to be 
per se perpetual, and not liable to assessment, because the grants them¬ 
selves contained no heritable provisions ; that erroneous and illegal 
resumptions were rectified by the Collectors ; that the rules of the 17th 
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of April 1840, in as far as they were applicable to Cuttack, were both 
prospectively and retrospectively carried out; that the settling otBcers 
were authorized to relinquish small portions of land not exceeding a 
few beegahs in each village, for the gram deotahs or village idols; in 
short, I may confidently state that it has been the earnest desire of the 
authorities to carry out these unpalatable inquiries in a spirit of 
extreme moderation and forbearance, with an earnest desire to uphold 
the rights of all, and I believe all did their duty with a tender and even 
hand, and in a manner satisfactory to all parties. 

On the receipt of the field-book, the Deputy Collector commenced 
operations. It was his first object to prepare a “ teridg” of the lakheraj 
claims, which he sent to the Collector to number and register. When 
the registry had been made, he instituted the iSuits and invited the 
attendance of the lakherajdars with their receipts (for without the receipts 
the sunnuds were not traceable); he then called on all the holders of 
under-tenures, viz., moquddums, surberakars, khureedadars, pudbans, 
poorsutties (and in certain estates some or other of these holders were 
most numerous) to show and prove their rights and interest in each case. 
While this examination was in progress, ameens were deputed, under 
the personal inspection and responsibility of the Deputy, to fill up the 
columns, headed “ soil and crop,” left blank in the field-book. When 
this inquiry had been completed, and considerable progress made in dis¬ 
posing of the claims of lakhirajdars and intermediate holders, the 
Deputy Collector proceeded to inquire into the real assets of each 
village, and make the jummabundee of the khalisa and resumed lands, 
by defining the rent to be paid by the resident ryots, viz., by the thannee 
ryots, by the chandinadars, by khureedadars of the first and second class, 
and finally by the ar-lakherajdars, for their several holdings, interchang¬ 
ing pottahs and kubooleuts with each of them to pay the rent imposed 
thereon. This, his first object, being attained, he next proceeded'to 
classify and assess the nijchas, pahee, and other cultivated and culturable 
lands en masse, thus arriving at the aggregate jumma which the village 
should pay. The process was undoubtedly tedious and expensive, and 
it was more than once proposed to introduce the system of making 
settlements pursued in the Upper Provinces, but no officer conversant 
with Cuttack revenue affairs countenanced the proposition. The plan 
was discussed at a conference at the Board in 1841, and wisely abandoned 
as impracticable Mr. Commissioner Ricketts expressed bis opinion on 
the subject in 1838 in the following words:—“ The more experience I 
acquire, the more convinced I am that the aggregate to detail system is 
impracticable here. The Board have now seen enough of Cuttack 
settlements to judge what sort of a settlement it would be if all the 
relative rights of khureedadars of the first class, khureedadars of the 
second class, moquddums, surberakars, and thannee ryots were to be 
left unadjusted; and I rely on their not proposing any alteration in the 
detail of the proceedings.” In the operation report of 1840-41 I 
recorded my opinion as follows:—“ It was agreed (at the conference) 
that any alteration in the present system of making the settlements 
and of preparing these papers (settlement records) was unadvisable; 
and abounding as Cuttack does with such a variety of under-tenures, 
I think the aggregate to detail system of the Upper Provinces could 
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not well be introduced, and sure am I that its introduction would cause 
great and general dissatisfaction to the country, while, as regards the 
rents to be paid by the e»-lakliorajdars, khureedadars, and others, who 
before held their lands at a quit-rent, or free of rent charges, it would, 
in practice, be found to retard the settlement operations ; the settlement 
officers must fix the rents to be imposed on these holdings.” 


In determining the jumrna, much was necessarily left to the 

discretion of the settling officer.' 
In addition to the instructions 
laid down in the order of the 12th 
November 1833, paragraph 5, 
they were requested to attend to 
the points noted in the margin. 

There was no difficulty in ascer¬ 
taining the actual rent paid by 
the thannees, as it was notorious 
that they were almost invariably 
assessed at a rate infinitely higher 
than the produce of their lands, 
or any concomitant advantages of 
residence, &o., could enable them 
to pay; with this safe guide to 
go by, with the Mahratta papers 
given into the first Commissioners, 
comprising detailed jummabundee, 
jumma-wasilbakee, and jumma- 
khurrueh accounts of each mehal 
for 1209 aud 1210, with the put- 
waree accounts annually delivered 
into the canoongoes’ office, and 
with the information gathered from the canoongoes and agricultural 
community, it was not a difficult task to estimate the rental of the 
occupied land and to determine what jurnma each mouzak could ordi¬ 
narily pay. 

The pahee rents are considered the market rents. The rate of rent 
actually paid for these lands it was almost impossible to ascertain; the 
zemindar’s accounts invariably understated them. It was generally the 
practice to assume the pahee average at four annas in the rupee lower 
than the rates actually assessed on the thannee lands; and experience 
showed that the settlement officer did not wander wide of the mark in 


Copy (101 and 102 paragraphs) of Sudder Board's 
letter , dated SO th December 1836. 

101. Thus it is necessary for the settling 
officer to collect the following heads of infor¬ 
mation :— 

ls£.—The very best information he can obtain 
by every available means, such as putwarees, 
village accounts, &c., to ascertain what is the 
rent actually received by every proprietor from 
every tenant in his village, 

2nd .—A classification of the several descrip¬ 
tions of soils, and their respective rates of rent, 
with reference to their produce and situation, 
on an average of years. 

3rd ,—Inquiries into, and comparisons of, the 
rates of land of the same quality in adjacent 
places and villages, to a greater or less extent 
as his judgment or opportunities lead him to 
make. 

102. Having obtained all these data, he 
then proceeds to determine, to the best of his 
power, what is the rent actually paid upon a 
consideration of the whole evidence before him, 
and when he finds special cases in which, with 
reference to these data, the rate said to be 
actually paid is irregularly high or low, he 
makes a particular inquiry into the causes of 
it, and cither upholds the alleged rate of rent, 
or increases or reduces it, as in his judgment 
appears right and equitable. 


adopting this standard. 

It would he foreign to the object I have in view, in drawing up this 
memorandum, to enter into the often-discussed question as to the policy 
or otherwise of fixing the rents of under-tenants at all. They have a 
right to a fixed money rent and to permanent occupation of their tenures ; 
aud though the fixation of rents for long periods may be, on principle, 
illusory, yet as it is the only security we can offer against unlimited 
and unscrupulous exaction, it is our duty to afford it when demanded. 
The thannee rents have been generally lowered, and with it the condition 
of the ryot has, I hope, been improved. 
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Moquddums. —The principle laid down for the treatment of this class 

noted in the margin. The 


Village proprietors, who paid through a 
superior at the session, and have since similarly 
paid through a superior, shall continue so to 
.pay until they prove the right to separation in 
a court of justice, the rules prescribed in 
section 16, Regulation VII of 18*22, being 
duly observed in each case by the officer who 
makes the settlement, under any modifications 
subsequently imposed by new rules. 

That the moquddums who shall be found in 
possession of a fixed tenure, shall receive such 
proportion of the gross assets of the villages 
(either in land, money, or kind, according to 
usage) as in the judgment of the revenue 
authorities shall be considered a fair allowance, 
he paying a full and equitable rent to the party 
under engagements with Government for all 
the land within the tenure. 

That the party under engagements with 
Government shall receive the malikana 
allowance on the netjumma prescribed by the 
regulation; and such further allowance on 
account of risks and expenses, not exceeding 
(malikana included) 20 per cent, on the 
jumma, as may be judged right by the 
revenue authorities, unless under special cir¬ 
cumstances. 


IS 

allowance fixed for the moqud¬ 
dums was 20 per cent., and 
where the villages were exposed 
to great inundation, 25 per cent. ; 
he received on the half rentally- 
settled lands 71 per cent.; the 
zemindar was allowed on the 
moquddumee jumma 15 per 
cent., arid on the half rentally- 
land 7J. 

The mowroosee, or old here¬ 
ditary moquddums, were doubt¬ 
less the “ rightful proprietors of 
the 8011 ,” and their tenures are of 
a heritable and transferable 


nature. The documentary evi¬ 
dence which was mostly relied on 
in support of their title, was the 
Mahratta papers, to show that 
they or their ancestors held the village as moquddumee at the time of 
the cession; lakheraj sunnuds and kubalas, to prove that they had, 
during the Mahratta administration, granted lands as lakheraj tenures, 
and had sold the right of property in portions of their moquddumees ; 
and the putwarree papers, to testify that they had paid an invariable 
rent, increased only by a due proportion of the “izafabesee” imposed 
on the whole talook by Government. 

The claim to separation has not been acknowledged, and I doubt 
whether, under the provisions of clause 9, section 4, Regulation XII of 
1805, the civil court would recognize it. 

Sukberakars. —The settlement proceedings were at the outset 
marked by much inconsistency in the matter of 
these tenures, hut after the correspondence noted 
in the margin it was determined, firstly, that 
the surberakaree tenure be recognized as one of 
the existing tenures of Cuttack ; secondly, that the Collector, at the 
time of making a settlement, must, in the case of moquddums, fix the 
share of the existing rental to he allowed to the surberakar, and the 
amount payable by him, from the village under bis management to the 
zemindar ; thirdly, that if a surberakaree tenure be found at the time 
of settlement in possession of several joint-surberakars, the Collector, 
with the concurrence of the zemindar, may select one or more of the 
body to be the recorded manager of the surberakaree ; fourthly, the 
surberakars selected and recorded cannot be ousted from their tenures, 
except for default of payment of rent, or for mismanagement, proved 
to the satisfaction of the Collector ; fifthly, that the tenure should 
never be admitted at the time of settlement as a hereditary property, 
unless it shall have been held as such uninterruptedly from a period 
antecedent to the British accession, or antecedent to the 14th October 
1803, and unless the claimant be in possession of the tenure at the time 
or within a year previous to the settlement ; sixthly, that in cases in 
which hereditary succession or uninterrupted occupation cannot he 


Commissioner to Board, 
3rd April 1838. 

Board to Commissioner, 
6th November 1838. 



shown, but the claimant himself has been long in possession, and is in 
possession at the time of settlement, the Collector may, in consideration 
of occupancy, and according to its duration and circumstances, propose 
temporary admission of the tenure, for such terms and on such condi¬ 
tions as the case may seem to require ; seventhly, that no admitted 
surberakaree tenure, hereditary or temporary, can be alienated or sub¬ 
divided without the consent of the zemindar. 

To the temporary surberakars a deduction from the gross assets, to 
the extent of 15 per cent , and to the mowroosee surberakars 20 per 
cent., was allowed. In mowroosee surberakaree villages the rent of the 
resumed lands is paid through the surberakar, the latter receiving 71 
per cent., and the zemindar an equal amount of percentage on the 
product. 

Pudhans. —This tenure is chiefly met with in Southern Cuttack. 
In Mr. Stirling’s minute, in which, amongst the distinctive characters of 
the pudhans, he remarks that “ there is this obvious ditlereuco, that the 
pitrala or jag-beer land of the moquddum is a fixed and settled 
quantity of ground, whilst the pudhan is in theory allowed to cultivate 
one beegali free of rent, from every 20 beegahs of ryotee land brought 
into cultivation in the village.” But even this distinction scarcely 
holds good in practice. They possess, like the moquddums, hereditary 
and transferable rights, and have been treated like these holders in 
the matter of malikana, with this exception, that while to the latter 
the right of re-entry on recusancy has been disallowed, to the former it 
has been conceded, under the following rules :— 

If the said parties shall prove that they possess hereditary transfer¬ 
able pudhanee rights, they shall be entitled to receive 5 per cent, 
malikana upon the jumma, in lieu of any rights of management or 
lands in the said village, and on the conclusion of the settlement they 
shall again be admitted to engage, upon their agreeing to such jumma 
as may be then fixed. If the said parties shall fail to prove hereditary 
transferable pudhanee rights, they shall be declared to be excluded. 

Khurekdadar.— These have been divided into two classes. The 
khureedadars who purchased their lands from the zemindars, and are 
therefore considered entitled to all the immunities of full proprietorship, 
including malikana, if recusant, have received a deduction of 30 per 
cent, from the assets of their tenures, the difference between that and 
35 per cent, going to the zemindar to compensate for the trouble 
and responsibility of collecting the rents. 

The khureedadars who purchased from moquddums constitute the 
second class. They have been considered to have no right to malikana. 
They are merely representatives of moquddums and have been 
treated like them, the zemindar’s malikana being fixed on the same 
scale as that granted in moquddumee villages to moquddums, viz., 20 
per cent, to the khureedadar, and 15 per cent, to the zemindar. The 
khureedadars of this class forfeit all claim to re-entry by recusancy. 

In villages under moquddumee management, khureedadars of the 
Becoud class pay their rent through the moquddum. The moquddum is 
remunerated with 7|, and the zemindar with 7 j per cent., for rendering 
themselves responsible for the collection. It is not considered that 
tenures of the second class which have been admitted at a settlement, will 
become null and void on a sale for arrears. Tenures created subsequent 
to the conquest are vitiated thereby. 
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Section 22, Regulation XII 
of li?05, declares.the revenue 
assessed on resumed lands to 
belong to Government, and 
the second clause of the same 
section provides that the set¬ 
tlement should be made with 
the disseized lakherajdars, not 
with the zemindars. 

Note.—I n some cases the 
moqudduras have been granted 
10, and the zemindars 5. 


Poorsutties. —These are managers of a putna or village, and their 
rights and privileges are akin to those of surberakars, and have been 
similarly dealt with as regards malikana. 

Resumptions. —Proprietors of tenures exceeding 75 acres have 
been admitted to immediate engagement with Government, and are 
entitled to malikana on recusancy. 

Lakherajdars, whose tenures are less than 75 acres, have been per¬ 
mitted to hold their lands as dependent talooks. 
The zemindars are considered to have no title, 
under the law of 17013, to be regarded as proprie¬ 
tors, &e., and in that capacity to receive mali¬ 
kana on the rental of resumed lakheraj lands. 
The lakherajdars whose tenures are situated in 
mocpuldumee villages, pay through the moqud- 
dum, the zemindar, and moquddum respectively 
receiving 7| per cent, on the payments for 
which they severally, become responsible. 

The resumed lands have been assessed very moderately. The Col¬ 
lectors were particularly enjoined not to attempt to make them pay (with¬ 
out reference to previous payments) at the same rate as the surrounding 
hasilat. To have assessed these lands at the rate paid by ryotee lands 
of the same quality would have, in fact, nullified the great boou of a half 
rental settlement, so graciously granted to the lakherajdars of Cuttack, 
who had possession of their holdings before and since the conquest. 

The following rules have been observed in regard to absent and 
recusant proprietors of resumed tenures:— 

The lands of an absent proprietor are farmed for a period of ten 
years, under section 29, Regulation VIII of 
1795; those of recusants for 12 years, under 
section 12, Regulation VII of 1822 : in either 
case they are entitled to malikana. 

The right of re-entry is absolute, not relative; if the proprietor 
recuses, he is allowed the option of ro-entry 
after the period of ten years ; it' he does not 
attend after the issue of the notice, he is held 
to have forfeited all right of re-entry. The time for attendance ccaScs 
with the confirmation of the settlement. Every indulgence was conceded 
to the talookdars or occupants in the matter of attendances; they 
were allowed to settle for their holdings during the period which inter¬ 
vened between the closing of the roidad and the confirmation of the 
settlement proceedings, and a ready disposition was generally evinced 
by all to engage for their holdings. On no account should petitions 
for re-entry be now entertained. 

Malikana. —The zemindar’s allowance, to cover malikana, riskp, 
and expenses, was first limited to 30 per cent.; but, under the orders 
of the 6th of January 1840, 35 per cent, was fixed as the minimum, 
with permission to increase it to 40, in cases where the particular 
circumstances of the estate justified the indulgence. The assessment 
of estates which first came under settlement was, perhaps, not so equitable 
or moderate, though it was by no means excessive, as that of estates 
which were settled when the authorities had acquired experience and a 
knowledge of tho country. In the former, too, the culturable land was 
prospectively assessed; in the latter, that only which, owed its state to 


Sudd^r mehals or tenures of 
75 acres in extent and up¬ 
wards. 


Dependant talooks less 
extent than 75 acres. 
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fraudulent intention was brought on the jummabundee, and it was 
under such circumstatices that I recommended the application of the 
35 per cent, orders to the former estates. It was, however, not deemed 
expedient to comply with the recommendation. 

The village staff, such as barber, blacksmith, washerman, &c., has 
been established in the possession of their jagheers. 

In large estates the putwarees have been remunerated by a grant of 
land, while in those of small extent, the zemindars and putwarees were 
left to make their owm arrangements, subject only to the interference of 
the Collector, in the manner laid down in Regulation XII of 1817. 

The village chowkeedars are also paid in land, but I regret to state 
that they have not been placed on such a footing as to engender in their 
minds any fear of being deprived of them on account of misconduct. 
In the early settlements it was the practice to increase the jagheers, so 
as to give each man 4 acres of jagheer lands. In 1841 it was determined 
to introduce money payments; but this plan having been, objected to, 
on the score of the great expense it would involve, the Government 
desired the Sudder Board to ascertain and report on the system in force 
in the Upper Provinces, prohibiting a return to tho jagheer mode of 
pn.yment until further orders. No orders having since been received, 
the Settling Officers left the jagheers as they found them. 

The financial effect of the settlement is exhibited in the following 
Statement, in which I have also added the jumma of the different 
temporary settlements, from the time we took possession of the country 
up to 1236, the year in which tho settlement was last revised:— 


Years. 

Killnhs. 

Mogulbundee. 

Total. 

1212 . 

1,00,394 8 7 2 

12,03,107 6 1 2 

13,06,501 14 9 0 

1213 . 

1,08,954 1 4 0 

11,19,750 1 3 0 

12,26,701. 2 7 0 

1216 . 

1,19,641 4 17 1 

11,27,914 0 10 3 

12,47,591 5 8 0 

1217. 

1,18,995 13 3 3 

10,85,591 11 8 3 

12,04,590 9 2 2 

1219 . 

1,17,686 9 11 1 

13,00,317 113 

14,48,003 10 13 0 

1220 . 

1,18,021 9 11 1 

13,36,141 2 7 0 

14,54,162 11 18 1 

1224 . 

1,20,411 9 11 1 

14,00,829 0 12 2 

15,21,240 10 3 3 

1228 . 

1,20,411 9 11 1 

13,05,907 8 8 1 

14,26,319 1 19 3 

1229 . 

1,20,411 9 11 1 

13,32,198 8 15 0 

14,52,910 2 6 1 

1226 . 

1,20,411 9 11 1 

13,91,568 1 17 1 

15,11,979 11 8 2 

Cuttack, ”) ( 

98,029 5 5 1 

6.93,057 2 1 3 

7,91,086 7 7 0 

Balasore, > 1236 < 

4,657 11 3 2 

2,86,043 0 14 0 

2,90,700 11 17 2 

Pooree, J (. 

17,724 9 2 2 

4,12,167 15 1 2 

4,30,192 8 4 0 

1237. 

Killahs. 

Mogidbundee. 


•Cuttack 

98,029 5 5 1 

6,93,057 2 1 3 





f On account of in- 

Deduct on account of") 



| crease of jumma of 

Dorn para... ... j 

1,250 0 0 0 

add—1,522 3 8 3 

■{ mouzali Kukhar and 




| canoongoe jagheer 




L resumed. 

Total 

96,779 5 5 1 

6,94,579 5 10 2 



or Co.’s Rs. 

or Co.’s Rs. 



1,03,251 4 3 0 

7,40,863 14 1 0 




Grand Total Co.’s Rs. 




8,44,115 2 4 0 



* The details of Balasore and Poorce were not forthcoming. 
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District. 

Number of Mehals. 

Former Sudder 

Jumma. 

Number of Mehals 
as per settlement. 

Present Sudder 

J umma. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

Of increase the pro -1 
portion derived 
from resumption. ! 

Cuttack 

1,550 

8,60,331 4 0 

2,245| 

8,23,481 6 81 

63,718 1 2i] 

90,568 0 3 ! 

44,430 8 0 

Khoord&h 

198 

4,50,660 2 9 

273! 

4,70,177 6 8! 

88,377 7 8} 

38,860 3 111 

47,372 14 71 

Balasore 

760 

3,68,659 4 11 

922 

3,95,971 9 1 

79,806 8 7 

37,494 4 5 

35,476 14 10 

Total ... 

2,508 

16,54,650 12 5 

3,440 

16,89,630 5 3f 

2,01,902 1 6 

1,66,922 8 71 

1,27,280 6 51 


The following is a Statement of the number and jumma of mehals 
engaged for, and thrown up (to be held khas) by their proprietor, and 
this is the best test of the success of the settlement:— 


Names of Zillahs. 

Number of Mehal on 
the rent-roll. ! 

Mehals held khas 
in consequence of 
recusancy of pro¬ 
prietor, and Sudder 

J umma- 

Mehals farmed out 
in consequence of 
recusancy of pro¬ 
prietor. 

Government Mehals, 
khas and farmed. 



No. 

J umma. 

No. 

Jumma. 

No. 

Jumma. 

Cuttack . 

2,245 

18 

1,183 9 3 

27 

7,203 6 9 

10 

2,255 10 li 

Khoordah. 

273 

6 

2,18,841 13 111 

8* 

2,126 10 81 

1 

6,743 13 6* 

Balasore ... . 

922 

8 

486 2 11 

10 

2,273 2 0 

12 

17,456 10 4 


The Statement speaks for itself: recusancy has been the exception. 
The expense incurred in these laborious operations was enormous. The 
accounts closed up to the 30th of April 1845, from which time the 
settlement may be said to have been brought to a final termination, 
showed a debit of Es. 20,36,348; against this, we have a net increase in 
the revenue of the three districts of Es. 34,979-8-1 Of. 

This increase, it must be admitted, is inconsiderable; but neither was 
much augmentation expected, nor was this great work undertaken 
with the view to enhance the revenue of the State. The important objects 
contemplated by the measure, I quote from the 53rd paragraph of my 
operation report of 1843-44, were “ to ascertain the area of each estate 
and the valuation of the land; to equalize the assessment, which had been 
fixed and augmented at hazard, without any reference to the capabilities 
of the mehals, and which pressed with much severity on many of the 
poor zemindars; to fix the boundaries of estates; to decide all disputes 
relating to them on the spot; to settle all questions of rights and tenures 
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between landlords and tenants; to tax the validity of the multitudinous 
rent-free tenures—a task which few hoped to see achieved.” When it 
can be confidently stated that all this has been done, that each estate has 
been measured and surveyed, that the rents of each resident cultivator 
. „ „ , have been fixed, that 277,925* claims to hold 

Pooree ... 46,803 lands tree ot rent charges have been judicially 

Palasorc ... 81,073 investigated, in a manner which has repeatedly 
called forth the approbation of Government; that the individual rights of 
the khureedadars of the first and second classes, moquddums, surbera- 
kars, pudhaus, poorsutties, aj’madars, tunkeedars, and thanee ryots, 
numbered by thousands, have been ascertained, and separately and 
distinctly recorded, it will, I think, be fully conceded that operations 
which have conferred such permanent blessings on the people, and will 
be so beneficial to Government in a fiscal and judicial point of view, 
have not been dearly purchased. 

As regards the subordinate agency employed in conducting the 
settlements, the field of selection, confined as it chiefly and most pro¬ 
perly was to the natives of the province, who were the best acquainted 
with the local peculiarities, the customs of the people, and the landed 
tenures of the country, was small; but it is satisfactory to state that 
neither my predecessor nor myself had occasion to bring to the notice 
of the Board any grave misconduct on the part of any officer; while, on 
the other haud, the meritorious exertions of many received the marked 
commendation of Government. ***** 

I feel confident that the assessment has been fixed as high as the 
resources of the provinco warrant, and that the revenue dorived by 
Government is quite as large as could be drawn, consistently with 
the comfort and prosperity of the people. 

In the Settlement Department all that remains to be done is to settle 
and incorporate with the general estate the petty tenures which may be 
resumed by the Special Commissioner, and release the lands confirmed by 
that functionary. With the view of bringing the Special Commissioner’s 
proceedings to a speedy termination, I was authorized to exercise a 
discretionary authority in confessing judgment in those cases in which 
it was not deemed worth while to prosecute further, and there now 
pend only 55 appeals for the three districts, so that there is some hope, 
especially as the door of appeal may now be said to be closed, of an 
early and final settlement of the rent-roll. At present the frequent 
changes of jumma involve confusion in the accounts. 

Remissions. —No promise has been held out to the zemindars of 
obtaining suitable remissions on the occurrence of general calamities of 
seasons, but it may be said to be implied; and the settlements cannot, 
in my opinion, stand the test of all seasons, Cuttack being a province 
which is confessedly subject, as the Court of Directors w'rite, “ to seasons 
of extreme uncertainty, and liable to the most remarkable vicissitudes 
of drought and inundation.” 

In 1834-35 tho country was laid waste by inundation, and 
Rs. 1,80,942 of the revenue of the province were remitted. In 1836-37 
a severe drought desolated the province, and Rs. 4,52,532 were rernit- 
ed. In 1837-38, a similar calamity occurred, causing a further remis¬ 
sion of Rs. 5,87,146. In 1842-43 the province a third time suffered 
from an early cessation of the periodical rains, when Rs. 4,86,625 
of the revenue were remitted. 
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Under the just and liberal terms of the present settlement, the 
zemindars may fairly he expected to hear ordinary losses. In 1814-15 
the estates hordering on the Soobunreka were greatly injured hy 
inundation, and remissions to the extent of 11s 10,365-6-11 were 

proposed by the local authorities, but the Board did not consider tire 
injury to be of such an extent or nature as to entitle the zemindars to 
the indulgence. The proposition, therefore, was not submitted to 
Government. In the following year a like inundation occurred, and 
the Government, under the dictates of sound policy, remitted 
Rs. 11,587-6-9 of the revenue. In the same season, parts of Cuttack and 
Booree suffered similarly, in some places with greater severity than in 
others. Guided by the Board's orders in the case of the Subunreka 
mehals, I recommended a suspension, instead of a remission, of revenue. 
A moiety of the demands was accordingly suspended; and as the 
crops of the present season are unprecedentedly good, the zemindars, 
it is to be hoped, will be able to struggle against the disasters of the past 
year. I, however, strongly deprecate the system of drawing on the 
future ; the Ooriah zemindars are not only improvident, but extrava¬ 
gant; they have no means of subsistence besides the collections from 
their lands, and to make the demand payable in coming years adds to 
their distress. I am of opinion that it would be far better to remit one- 
fourth of the loss sustained, than suspend the demand to the same extent 
prospectively for even two or three years. The Collector of Balasore 
lias reported that some damage has been done to tin; crops in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the Subunreka and Byturneo from the Hoods ; and the 
Collector of Poree likewise writes that the breaching of some bunds on 
the Bargobie has caused extensive mischief in Rahang and Chowbeskood. 
If the damage has been extensive, it would be ruinous to the sufferers 
to refuse remissions commensurate with the injury sustained, more 
especially as their losses were heavy during the past year and they 
obtained no relief. In Rahang and Chowbeskood, which are khas, 
relief must, of course, be given to the cultivators. 

The Court of Directors, in their despatch on the affairs of Cuttack, 
above quoted, very properly remark that “ much of the distress which 
“ has been ascribed to over-assessment may, perhaps, be more justly 
“ regarded as the inevitable consequences of calamity of season in a 
“ country where, from want of captial, ever} 7 partial failure must be 
“ likely to produce the most lamentable effects.” Time has but served 
to confirm the truth of these observations. 

Embankments. —The province of Cuttack, being intersected with 
rivers and mountain torrents, is peculiarly liable to inundation; the 
bunds which have been constructed from time to time, with a view 
to protect the lands from inundation, and thereby improve and extend 
cultivation, have become works of magnitude and importance, and, of 
course, are a source of heavy expenditure to Government. It is said 
that embankments are, in the long run, productive of far more mischief 
than good ; that the beds of the rivers are gradually raised above the 
level of the surrounding country, and though the bunds afford protec¬ 
tion in ordinary cases, yet, when they do give way, they cause the most 
appalling losses. The system has too long prevailed to admit of so 
sweeping a remedy as the levelling of all the bunds, while it is impos¬ 
sible to estimate what would be the consequence of such a measure ; at 
all events the question cannot, and should not, be entertained until the 
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present settlement expires, as, in estimating the assets of each estate, 
regard has been had to the continuance of' the embankments which 
protect them. 

It also appears to me extremely doubtful whether the removal 
of the bunds would be attended with loss or gain to Government. 
Some _ estates might be improved from alluvial deposits; but I am led 
to think that the good would be more than consumed by the injury 
which the sandy deposits, so common in the Cuttack rivers, would do 
to the soil. In my letter to the Sudder Board, dated 19th August 
1846, No. 1488, on the subject of the Chilka Lake bunds, I have advo¬ 
cated the maintenance of the bunds in the most efficient order, and 
I am of opinion that an ill-judged restriction of the estimates would be 
productive of the most extensive mischief. Sluices in the bunds afford 
the greatest facilities for irrigation, and therefore tend greatly to 
ameliorate the disastrous effects of drought. I represented to Govern¬ 
ment that the zemindars would not bear half of the expense which the 
Government required as the condition of constructing sluices, because 
of the costliness of the works and the small profits of their estates, and 
urged the policy of Government bearing the whole expense, on the 
grounds that it would diminish the liability to loss from drought, and 
thereby benefit the State. This boon has been granted. The utility 
of the sluices only requires to he more known to be better appreciated. 
Some rules have been framed for the guidance of the Collectors and 
executive officers, in receiving and inquiring into applications for the 
erection of these works.— Vide Sudder Board’s letter dated 21st Octo¬ 
ber 1845. 

Putwauees.— The provisions of Regulation IX of 1833 have been 
enforced in the province. The zemindars are required to furnish a 
bean, a jumma-wasil-bakee, and a list of pntwarees annually, on the 
1st of November each year for the year preceding ; one set of accounts 
is kept by the putwaree, and the other is deposited in the canoongoe’s 
office. The putwarees are required to forward yearly to the canoongoe 
a statement showing the changes of liability in the holders of inter¬ 
mediate tenures.— Vide my letter dated otli of October 1844, to all 
Collectors, and 22nd of July 1846, to Collector of Balasore, for the 
instructions to be observed in the registration. 

It has been ruled by Government that the penalties prescribed 
by sections 14 and 15, Regulation IX of 1833, and not the penal section 
of Regulation XII of 1817, should be enforced against those zemindars 
who neglect to give in their accounts. 

The Collectors of Balasore and Khoordah report that the introduc¬ 
tion of the provisions of sections 12 to 15, Regulation IX of 1833, has 
answered the desired purpose. The Collector of Cuttack states that the 
rules of the regulation have, as a means of enforcing the production of 
the village accounts, signally failed. 

For many years previous to 1818-19, the state of the collection 
was most unsatisfactory: the accounts exhibited heavy balances, the 
revenue of the current was appropriated to the payment of that, of the 
past year, and numerous and sweeping sales of estates took place, in 
which much fraud was practised. In the year above quoted, 
Mr. Commissioner Ker suggested the enactment of Regulation X of 1818, 
with the view of ensuring greater regularity and punctuality iu the 
collection of the revenue, and with the hope of preserving the remnant 
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of the original native landholders of Orissa in the possession and 
enjoyment of their property. Under this law the revenue is now 
collected, sales for arrears are avoided as much as possible, and are, 
I am happy to say, rare, and Mr. Ker’s name is now adored for it. 

This dustuck system, as it is called, is not in favour with the Collec¬ 
tors ; in my opinion it is far more suited to the existing state of things 
than periodical sales at fixed times of the year; the voice of the people, 
too, is against fixed sales; the zemindars are as a body poor, and they 
prefer the system of dustuck, with its attendant expensive processes, 
from the conviction that, though they suffer in person and pocket 
thereby, it is the means of saving their estates from the hammer. 

Khas Mehat.s. —The .number and jumma of zemindaree and 
Government mehals held khas is, in Balasore and Pooree, very small. 
In the southern division they pay a jumma of Rs. 2,18,841 per 
r , annum, the large estate of Khoordah* is 

. umma .s. i,3o,7-0. managed by Deputy Collector Modhoo- 

soodun Patnaik, a native of the country; the settlement was made 
ryotwaree, and was conducted by that distinguished officer, Mr. Wilkin¬ 
son, after 18 years’ local experience. Each ghur, and sometimes each 
village, has its headman and accountant; in some there are subordinate 
surberakars; the different descriptions of persons who have entered into 

engagements with Government are noted 
in the margin, and a brief abstract of their 
rights and privileges will be found in 
Mr. Wilkinson’s settlement report. I 
would further invite attention to the 
admirable system of management pursued 
by that officer (and which is now carried 
out by the Deputy Collector in charge), 
as well as to the moderate and just 
principles on which he adjusted the assess¬ 
ment. The results have been most 
gratifying; the extent to which cultiva¬ 
tion has been carried is quite l'emark- 
able; pottahs have become saleable and 
are frequently mortgaged, and a spirit of happiness and content has 
taken the place of disaffection and disgust. 

The large estates of Kishen Chunder,Kishennuggur,and Rahang are 
the property of the widows of Lulla Baboo of Moorshedabad. They h ave 
been long* held khas, and it would be much 
to the advantage of the people that they should 
remain so. The lands are much exposed to 
inundation, and for the last three seasons the 
crops have suffered extensive injury ; the repairs 
of bunds on the hanks of the lake have been 
likewise neglected by the neighbouring zemin¬ 
dars, which has caused a good deal of productive land to be thrown out 
of cultivation. The Collector proposed, and I supported the proposition, 
that Government should take charge of these embankments, which were 
originally constructed by its officers, but the officers of the Department of 
Public Works objected to replace them, from the apprehension that they 
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4 . 
6 . 
ti. 

7. 

8 . 

9. 

10 . 
11 . 
12 . 
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14 . 

15 . 
17 . 
38 . 


Dulbehars. 

K hundaits. 

Bessoes. 

Dallaus, 

Naiks and Behra Naiks. 
Rotli Kurn. 

Byl Kurn, 

Bhocimool. 

Cowree Chagia. 

Ameens. 

Seem a Kurn. 

Buswita. 

Vakeel. 

Patlaan and Behra Pudhan. 
Bhoe or accountant. 
Poorauttiea. 

Pudhans, 


# Note,—They were made 
khas in 1813, and it was pro¬ 
posed to purchase them on 
the part of Government, in 
order to conciliate the good 
will of the ryots, but the 
"bargain has not been yet 
effected. 
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would tend to raise the bed of the lake, and interfere with the natural 
drainage of the country .—See Sudder Board’s letter and enclosures dated 
4th July 1846, No. 155. 

The estates above mentioned are under the immediate superintend¬ 
ence of Nilmonee Birin, Deputy Collector, whose management is very 
efficient; he is specially required to look after the oulturable land, and 
to endeavour to bring it under crop. 

The khas estates in the other districts do not require particular 
remarks; the jumma of Noanund, in zillah Balasore, the property of 
Government, is rather weighty, but Mr. Brown manages the property 
with much success, and the assets have not materially deteriorated. 

There may he two or three estates in which the pressure of the 
jumma is excessive ; but I have strongly set my face against allowing 
any of the recusing proprietors to engage for their mehals on lower 
than the sudder jumma, plus 5 per cent, malikana, or the engaging 
proprietors to throw up their mehals on the plea of over-assessment and 
deficiency of resources, or of losses occasioned by inundation, because 
I feel assured that, in nine cases out of ten, there are no real grounds 
for complaint; and, moreover, the principle would be productive of the 
most mischievous consequences: the zemindars would allow their estates 
to run to waste and ruin in order to obtain fraudulently a reduction of 
the demand. 

Wards’ Estates. —The number and jumma of mehals under the 

protection of the Court of 
Wards are noted in the 
margin. 

In Cuttack the number is 
large; but, with the excep¬ 
tion of Aul and Kunka, which 
are tributaries under the regu¬ 
lations, they are mostly farmed, 
and give no trouble. 

The Ann Estate.— The “ zangira ” system of management prevails 
in the Aul and Kunka killahs, the heads of villages erigage for the pay¬ 
ment of the revenue of the village, and one malgoozar becomes security 
for the other malgoozar, from which circumstance it is called the 
“ zangira ” system. Mr. Collector Tayler, of Cuttack, raised objections 
to the system of management, which were overruled by the Board, as 
the system. was not only practically successful, but was not at variance 
with the discretion vested in the revenue authorities by clause I, sec¬ 
tion 3, Regulation VI of 1822. I would invite attention to my letter 
No. 1216 of the 8th April 1840, in which the system is fully explained. 

The mouzawaree assessment was adjusted on a reference to the 
average demand and collection of former years, checked by such informa¬ 
tion as was to he acquired regarding the actual state of cultivation, 
by local investigation, by the accounts of the karjees, and, where neces- 
sary, by the deputation of ameens, and was first fixed for three years. 
At the. termination of the lease it was re-adjusted for five years, all 
inequalities of assessment being rectified, and the jumma, where found 
too heavy, lightened. This lease was again renewed for five more. At 


Name of Zillah. 

Number 

of 

Mehals. 

Amount of Sudder 

J urmna. 



Rs. 

A. 

P. 

Cuttack 

23 

68,753 

7 

104 

Khoordak 

4 

1,758 

9 

8 ! 

Balasore 

6 

17,985 

13 

1 
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tho end of next year the last settlement will expire, the Rajah will obtain 
las majority in April next, and I proposed to make over to him the 
melmls from lit00. This will give him some time to look about him, 
and obtain some knowledge of the resources of his property before he 
is required to make a new settlement with his surberakars. 

The Rajah’s father was a person of the most dissolute habits, which 
became habitual, and impaired his faculties to such a degree as to render 
him incapable of managing his affairs. His servants and others, if they 
did not encourage his sensual gratifications, certainly turned them to 
account, for they defrauded him of a large amount of personal property 
and accumulated for him a heavy load of debt. At the representation of 
the present Dewan, the Sadder Dewanny Adawlut recommended the 
interposition of the Court of Wards, which was granted by Government, 
and lias been the means of rescuing this, the oldest and most respectable, 
family in Cuttack from overwhelming destruction. At my suggestion, 
as Collector of Cuttack, Government was pleased to advance a sum of 
money to pay off the debts, which I compromised with the creditors, and 
discharged accordingly, and the young Rajah has now the prospect of 
entering on possession of his valuable estates with about Company’s 
Lis. 85,000 of cash in hand. 

Great pains have been taken to fit the young Rajah for the position 
to which he will he soon raised; and had his natural abilities been on a 
par with his application, our hopes would have been realized. Ho is, 
however, a well-meaning lad, and has shown no disposition to indulge in 
vicious or profligate habits. 

Kunka.—T he late Rajah fell the victim, at an early age, to habitual 
indulgence in the worst kinds of debauchery and sensuality. He incurred 
debts to the amount of Rs. 1,10,337-2-7, and so misgoverned the country 
that discontent and resistance began every where to appear. He at first 
solicited the interference of the Collector in the conduct of his affairs, and 
petitioned me to settle his estate. Unwilling to see so valuable a property 
pass into the hands of strangers, and anxious at all times to preserve the 
old families of the country, I sanctioned the attachment and settlement 
of the lands ; and the Rajah soon after dying, I authorized the Collector 
to bring the estate under the jurisdiction of the Court of Wards.. 

The lands were measured, and a detailed settlement was made of 
each village, under the superintendence of Mr. E. T. Trevor, Deputy 
Collector, which came into operation from 1253 Umlee. 

The leading principles of the assessment, which were adopted with 
the concurrence of the Rajah, were to uphold the former rates; to assess 
land held in excess of the pottahs (after deducting one-fourth in every 
beegah for close measurement) at the average of the individual's payment; 
to assess the resumed paikau lauds at half the rate of the ryotee lands; 
not to interfere with tunkee payments, hut to assess the towfeer of such 
lands at one-half of the average rate of the tunkee rent and ryotteerate 
per beegah; to assess the lands of those paiks whose services the Rajah 
wished to dispense with at half rates in cases where they have not 
hitherto paid a juruma equal to a moiety of the ryotee assessment, and 
iu those cases where it has amounted to a moiety, to raise the former 
payment a little ; to settle the towfeer lakheraj lands with the maliks at 
half-rates; to consolidate and incorporate with the land the numerous 
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a!>waits and cesses which were levied from the ryots and were the 
source of constant litigation and heart-burnings ; and, lastly, not to touch 
the lakheraj or tunlcee lands. The assessment is moderate. The ryots 
have willingly signed the jummabundee papers in token of satisfaction, 
and 456 out of 496 villages under cultivation had been taken in 
farm up to the end of April last at the mofussil jumrna, less 15 per 
cent, for expenses of collection. Nineteen villages were held klias in 
consequence of the damage done to them by the inundation, and twenty 
were stated to be waste and not likely to be made productive without 
an embankment for keeping out the salt water; the quantity of fallow 
land is very large, which is owing to neither the Rajah’s father nor himself 
having taken any steps to repair the injuries which the great gale of 
1233 did to this estate. In 1841 I saw large plains, which had formerly 
been under crop, without a vestige of cultivation or a sign to mark the 
habitation of men but the mounds on which the dwellings before stood. 
The zemindar’s pottah talika gave a rental of Its. 48,014-2-8. The 
assets by the settlement, exclusive of culturable lands, are taken at 
Rs. 79,113-5-8. 

I have, in place of the zemindar and exercising the powers of the 
Court of Wards, approved of the settlement; and, under judicious 
management, it will, I think, conduce to the prosperity of the country 
and to the happiness of tho people, as well as benefit the zeminder. 
The state of the collections in this ostate is not satisfactory; and as I 
entertained doubts whether the Collector could, with reference to his 
other duties, pay that attention to tho management which the circum¬ 
stances of the case seemed to require, I deemed it advisable to assign the 
superintendence of the management to Deputy Collector Ram Pershad 
ltai, who will bo able to exercise more local supervision, which is what 
is most wanted to put things in order. 


The paiks of Koojung and Kunka are a very troublesome class, and 
it is a wise and politic course to allow them, as has been done in the latter 
estate, to subside and to amalgamate with the 
Vmbamlnd Swnntra. ryots. The individuals noted in the margin are 

Sudasib Mohnpasaet. continually exciting the ryots to withhold their 

Whu?‘xaik. revenue, and in other ways fomenting discord. 

Tho Collector is aware of their intrigues, and 
will, I hope, counteract them; but a vigilant eye should be kept on 
their proceedings. 


The Rajah left two minor sons by “ Phoolbaiees,” the elder is 
deformed and a cripple. He is a very sharp, though headstrong, boy, 
and not disposed to study. The younger is very fond of his books, and 
has entered the English school of his own accord. 


The crops of Kunka and Aul, as well as some other of the Wards’ 
estates, suffered extensive damage in the season of 1845-46 from inun¬ 
dation, and it has been found necessary to mako remissions to the farmers 
aud ryots. In the case of Kunka and Aul, I considered that the far¬ 
mers ought to be able to supply, from their own resources, a portion of 
the losses, and therefore suspended in Kunka 5-16ths, and in Aul 
7-16ths of the amount proposed for remission, making it payable in the 
current season. 
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Attached Estates. —The number and jumma of mehals thus cir¬ 
cumstanced are as follows:— 

Number ... ... ... ... 9 

Sudder Jumma ... ... ... Rs. 8,000-3-3} 

The only mehal deserving of particular notice is Koojung, a tri¬ 
butary estate, subject to the operation of the regulations. It was 
attached from the commencement of the present year at the earnest 
solicitation of the Rajah, who, brought to the verge of ruin, came into 
Cuttack and personally implored my interposition to administer the 
country and to make a settlement with his creditors. He agreed to sell 
otf his personal property and reduce his establishment; this lie lias done, 
and, under good management, there is every reason to believe that in 
three years his fine estate will bo restored to him free from incum¬ 
brances. 

The instruments employed by the Rajah in managing his estate 
were of the most worthless description, and the condition of the country 
has necessarily deteriorated. His subjects also had shown a spirit of 
opposition. 

The management which has been so successfully followed in Aul 
and Kunka, and which is, in fact, the native system, will be introduced in 
Koojung ; and I have directed that Deputy Collector Ram Pershad Rai 
should, as soon as the necessary information and accounts shall have 
been obtained by the tehsildar, proceed into the mofussil and deter¬ 
mine the jumma which shall be laid on each village, and settle it with 
the headmen ; the eugagement is to be for two years only, in order that, 
before their expiration, such knowledge may be obtained of the resources 
of the killah as w'ill admit of the adjustment of the assessment for the 
remaining period of attachment. 

The management is directed by Mr. T. B. Mactier; and I propose, 
when the funds admit, to settle the estate on the principle of the Kunka 
settlement. The Rajah, seeing the beneficial effects of the latter, has 
solicited this favour. 

Vernacular Schools. —Eight schools have been established—3 in 
Balasore, 3 in Cuttack, and 2 in Pooree. 

My hopes in regard to the popularity of these institutions, except 
in the town of Balasore, have not been realized, but I do not despair of 
eventual success. To mark the progress they make, I called for a half- 
yearly as well as an annual report, and I would recommend that it 
be continued for some time longer. Tire community of Balasore have 
petitioned for the establishment of an English school, and have expressed 
their willingness to defray all expenses incurred in the erection of the 
school-house, provided the Government will appoint masters. The 
Government say that, “ if the classes who seek the benefits of an Eng¬ 
lish education are able and disposed to contribute towards the instruction 
of their children, Ilis Honor will select Balasore as one of the first 
stations to have the advantage of an English Government school, 
whenever it may be determined to add to the number of the existing 
Government institutions.” 

Settlement Records. —Next to fixing the assessment is to secure 
its benefits to the people, and this can only be done by the preservation 
of the records in which the rights and immunities of the several classes 
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of the proprietors and occupiers of land, and the actual state of the 
country, its resources, means, and capabilities of further improvement 
are recorded. For the purpose of indexing and arranging the papers, 
pergunnahwaree and mouzahwaree, a temporary establishment has 
been for some time employed in tiro three Collectorates, under the 
control in Cuttack of Deputy Collector 11am Pcrshad llai, in Pooree of 
Nilmonee Birm, and in Balasore of Kishenkant Hitter. The progress 
in Cuttack lias been most satisfactory, the arrangement having been 
brought to a state of completion. 

In addition to this duty the Deputy Collectors are instructed to com¬ 
pare the rukba, jummakhurch, and jummabundee of each mehal with 
the hhouroah, in order to ascertain whether the lands measured as 
lakheraj and tehsil alahidah have been duly accounted for. This work 
will occupy somo time, hut the time and money spent will, I think, have 
been well bestowed; for, adverting to the multitude of lakheraj claims 
and the entanglement of tho tehsil alahidah tenures, it will not be 
a matter of wonder that some have, through inadvertence, escaped 
investigation. 

The result of this comparison, as far as it has yet gone, is noted in the 

margin, and shows how necessary is this 
scrutiny to the completeness of the work 
and the value of the records, 

The Collectors have been also directed 
to prepare the materials to form a general 
report on the settlement of tho province, 
which I hoped to have submitted, hut the 
information which was required for the 
purpose has not yet been supplied. 

Bctwaurahs. —The applications which 
are made for the partition of estates 
are numerous; the facility which the 
survey and settlement has afforded to tho 
division and separation of the estates 
is not tlie least of the blessings which 
have flowed therefrom. The Deputy 
Collectors, who control the proceedings 
of the amins, are required to satisfy 
themselves by personal inspection of the 
lands of the fairness of the allotments, 
as well as to make each estate as com¬ 
pact as possible. I have always opposed kittawaree and, as far as 
practicable, chuokwaree butwarrahs. 

Omi.au. —It has ever been a constant object with me to discourage 
the appointment, of the Bengalees to offices of trust in the province. 
The practice of natives following their employers to other districts is pro¬ 
ductive of the utmost mischief; moreover, it is not fair towards the people 
of the province, and certainly no measure is more galling to their feelings. 

The Khooi'dah insurrection was, in some measure, attributed to the 
machinations of the Bengali omlah in oppressing and plundering the 
people and*fraudulently dispossessing the Ooriali zemindars of their 
estates. 


CUTTACK. 

It has been ascertained that in 
605 mehals 235-18-10 of land have 
escaped notice, and 40-3-4 in excess 
of tho kliarij lands have been in¬ 
cluded in the rukbns of dakbila 
mouzahs. The Collectors have been 
directed not to take notice of dis¬ 
agreements arising from errors of 
measurement and calculation, but 
to confine inquiry and assessment to 
chappee lauds which have erroneously 
or fraudulently escaped settlement. 

KHOORDAII. 

400-6'5 have been found in excess 
of the quantity of land recorded 
as separated, and 5,430-16-13 are 
less entered in the dnkhila mouzah. 
It is not supposed this quantity 
of land has esenprd assessment, 
but that the error has arisen from 
want of regularity in the specifica¬ 
tion of the tehsil alahidah land. 
This is being inquired into, 
llALASORR. 

The Collector has not yet re¬ 
ported the result of the comparison 
in his district. 
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The Collector of Balasore having, in contradiction of ray orders, 
appointed a native of Bengal to a situation in the district, I referred 
the subject, at the request of that officer, for the orders of Government, 
who, concurring in my views, have prohibited the appointment of any 
hut natives of the province to situations therein, “ without special 
“ sanction of the Commissioner, and sufficient reasons which must he 
“ shown in each case.” 

Acts. —Such of the Acts of Government which relate to criminal, 
civil, and revenue matters, as well as those of general interest to the 
natives of the province, are selected by mo at the end of the year and 
made over to the. Rev. A. Sutton to translate into Ooriah. The trans¬ 
lations commenced in 1811. 

Summary Suits. —It has been always my practice to enforce ou those 
under me a steady and scrupulous adherence to the law relating to 
arrears and exaction of rent, as I found that it had been laxly and 
inconsistently administered; with this view I had the regulations trans¬ 
lated, together witli an epitome of the same, into Ooriah, and printed and 
circulated to canoongoes and others. 

To make the suits what they should he, really summary ones, the 
Collectors have been desired to reject the suits under section 9, clause 1, 
Regulation VIII of 1841, which may he preferred for the recovery 
of arrears of the past year, if not preferred within two months from the 
commencement of the current year. 

Petitions have been presented by zemindars and others for reduction 
of assessment on account of lands which have suffered from the action 
of rivers and other causes. I have discountenanced these applications, 
and informed the Collectors by my letter* that zemindars are expected 
to bear ordinary losses, and Government will, if 
* 1sti October 180 -. ft p e deemed necessary to grant relief, not ouly 

inquire into the extent of assests destroyed, hut into those gained by 
extension of cultivation since the settlement 

I. also observed that under-tenants should apply to their landlord for a 
suitable reduction of rent, or should relinquish their holdings if the 
zemindar should not afford redress, remarking that they had a right to a 
trial of their grievance (independent of the zemindar’s claim ou Govern¬ 
ment) which might he made the ground of a summary or regular suit. 

Abkaree. —Having long been of opinion that this neglected branch 

of the revenue might he made to contri¬ 
bute in a far great degree than it now 
does to the exigencies of the State, I 
proposed the introduction of an improved 
abkaree system, on the model of that 
which has succeeded so well in Bengal, 
though on a less costly scale. This was 
approved by the Supreme Government, 
with instructions to givo it effect from the 
1st December; but my departure .for 
Europe induced me to suggest, both in 
justice to myself and my successor, as well 
to the system which it will devolve on him to administer, that the period 
of its introduction be deferred till the 1st of May. The Government 


The outline of the plan is ns 
follows:— 

“ Un covenant oil Assistants to be 
** appointed to Balasore and Cut- 
,f tack, Pooree being; incorporated 
“ with the latter. The Commis- 
“ eioncr to undertake the duties of 
“ Abkaree Commissioner, under Act 
“ XXV of 1840 : no intermediate 
“ authority to bo between the Coin- 
“ inissiouer and the uneovenanted 
“officer; Darogahs and burkun* 
“ dazes to be attached to each 
“ division, and sadder distilleries to 
“ be established at the chief towns/ 1 
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have complied with this request, and the Board, in recommending it, 
remarked “that it would enable my successor to organize the new 
“ establishment according to his own judgment, and the experience 
“ which he will gain, by acquiring a knowledge of the abilities of the 
“ Cuttack province, as regards the abkaree revenue, which will doubt- 
“ less prove conducive to the interests of Government.” 

The new establishment, which will cost Rs. 1,307 monthly, is to 
be organized from the 1st of April. 

It was my intention to have appointed to the new offices of Abkaree 
Superintendent two from amongst the Deputy Collectors of the second 
grade who are on the unemployed list. It is the wish of Government to 
provide some employment for these officers, and as, from their ignorance 
of Bengali, they cannot serve in the Bengal provinces, I have desired the 
Collectors, Magistrates, and salt agents, to bear in mind their claims on 
the occasion of any vacancies occurring in the respective offices which 
they may bo competent and willing to hold. 

Salt. —Under Regulation V of 1818, the Commissioner is autho¬ 
rized to discharge and exercise the functions of the Salt Board, in regard 
to the manufacture and sale of salt. He passes the accounts, reporting 
all matters requiring the sanction of Government through the Board. 

The large quantity of salt in store has compelled the Government to 
diminish the demand for salt, and the taidad of the present year is 
fixed, as it was for the past year, at only 600,000 maunds. Cuttack 
salt is, owing to the cost of transport to Calcutta by sea, very expensive 
to Government, and Government have remarked that the keeping up the 
manufacture is an obvious loss, and can only be justified by considera¬ 
tions for the people; but the circumstauces of Cuttack are peculiar : it 
labours under many and great disadvantages—land carriage is expensive, 
carriage by sea is distasteful to the natives and little used, and trade with 
other countries is on a very limited scale. The landlords are poor, and 
there is a great want of capital in the country ; and as a large manufac¬ 
ture of salt, which increases the demand for labour and affords the 
means of subistence to thousands, was very beneficial to the country, so 
does the present limitation, destructive as it is of these benefits, occasion 
severe and general disappointment and despondency in all classes 
residing in the neighbourhood of the salt lands. 

Impressed with these considerations I represented to Government the 
impolicy of diminishing tho manufacture of salt in the Cuttack province, 
and urged its being raised to 1,000,000 maunds. In my report, which 
is dated 1st August 184G, I reviewed the history of the salt monopoly 
in Cuttack, which renders it unnecessary for me to say more on the 
subject in this place than to state the Government were pleased, in 
reply, to leave with the Commissioner a discretion to increase the taidad 
in cases “ where hardship or distress to individuals might result from 
“ too close a limitation, or when political reasons may seem to call for a 
“ more liberal expenditure; Hit the quantity is not to exceed 800,000 
“ maunds, and to be kept as much within it as possible adverting to the 
fact that there is nearly two years’ stock of salt in hand (up to tho end 
of August there were 9,700,000 maunds in store) and to the state of the 
Government finances, as developed by the opening of the 5 per cent. 
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loan, I deemed it my duty, in the absence of any pressing case of 
hardship, to fix the taidad at 600,000 maunds. 

Government also called for a report as to how the zemindars will be 
affected, as regards their ability to pay their revenue, should Govern¬ 
ment discontinue or diminish the manufacture. I would refer my 
successor to my reply dated 9th December 1846, No. 2116. 

The agents have been, desired to reduce the expenditure to the lowest 
possible scale consistent with efficiency, and to concentrate the manufac¬ 
ture, where it can be effected without occasioning loss to the zemindar, 
A complete and general concentration would be of advantage to 
Government, and increase the income of the few zemindars in whose 
estates the salt would be made; but it would add so much to the 
distress of the many, as well as of the molunghees in general, that I 
declined to carry it out; besides concentration is not an object of so 
much importance as in Bengal, as the country, with the sea to the east, 
and the hills to the west, does not afford the same facilities for carrying 
on an extensive contraband trade. 


The Agents of Cuttack and Balasore have made a partial concen¬ 
tration, by which the expenses of the former Agency have been 
reduoed by Rs. 4,724-3 and those of the latter by Rs. 3,792-3-3 
per annum. The Pooree Agent has not yet made his report. 

The Cuttack salt is transported from the aurungs to the depot 
golah of Hunsooah by contract. Mr. McKoy is the contractor. He has 
also charge of the salt in the golahs up to the time it is exported, and 
receives a wastage allowance of maunds for salt in transit, and | 
per cent, for salt when stored. 

The salt of the northern and southern aurungs of the Pooree 
Agency is also taken to Hunsooah by Mr. McKoy; the salt made in 
the other aurungs of Pooree is stored at Meetakoah, on the lake. 

The Balasore salt is stored at the aurung golahs and shipped from 

thence to Calcutta. Mr. Bond super- 
Bs. a. P. intends the export to Calcutta. The 

Duramllung . 11 o o') .§ freight is noted in the margin. 

Dukinn Oliooramim H 4 OU T > a j t> jj t 

Dhamrah . 14 o o Messrs. JJeatson and JrudduHi Ijo- 


Punehmullung to Ootur j £ ohun Mundle export the Cuttack and 

Ciiooramun . is u 9j p, p oore e salt. The rates of freight are 


as follows:— 


Cuttack salt Rs. 18 per 100 maunds. 

Pooree salt from golah Meetakoah, Rs. 25 per 100 maunds. 

The manufacture of salt is abolished in the aurungs of Ruttaee 
and Bolong, Balasore Agency, in consequence of the prevalence of 
smuggling. The zemindars, besides the remission of salt jumma, 
receive as compensation for salt profits, one-fifth of the jumma remitted. 
In the late settlements, the assessment of the salt has been kept 
separate from that of the Muddooree land. The former is fixed at 
one-third of the payments which the zemindars annually receive from 
the Salt Department. 

Salt is sold at the chowkeys which are outside of the aurungs, and 
at golahs which have been constructed at different points in the interior. 
The salt is conveyed to the golahs by contract. Iu Cuttack and 
Pooree, Kurkuteh salt is chiefly sold; in Balasore, Pungah salt is 


2 a 
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alone sold. The article is disposed of at tho cliowkey in such quantities 
as may ho required for domestic purposes, from five seers to a maund, 
and at the golahs in quantities as small as a maund, under the rules 
established by Commissioner Blunt, dated 25th November 1822, 
for regulating the provincial sales; the Kurkutch is sold at the 
fixed price of Rs. 1-8, and Pungah salt at Rs. 2, increased by 
charges of transportation, which raises tho total cost to the rates noted 

in the margin. The price of Kurkutch 
Kin^tto was > iu . 1844 > equalized, at my recom- 

the rate at which salt 13 sold in Bengal, mendation, throughout the Agencies 

The price was fised under the orders of f Cuttack and Pooree, and fixed at 
Government dated 19th August 1835, be- ^ „ 

cause the Jellasore people drew their sup- IvS. l-o, per mflUIlcl J it WHS bciOl’G 
piles from Bnlasore where it sells at so iq a t the Chilka Lake golallS at 
Ks. 2*o, in Cuttack at Ks. 2*4, m Foorce ^ ., , j -» 4 

Rs. 2-2 and Kg. 2-0. Ks. 1-1 j and at Cuttack at lis. 1-4, 


plus charges of transport, and the 
dealers were in the habit of purchasing salt at tho Pooree chowkeys 
and golahs, and bringing it to Cuttack to retail, to the detriment of 
the Cuttack retail sales, the transport charges to individuals being less 
than to Government. The results of this plan have been satisfactory, 
while the accommodation and advantages which have been aiforded to 
the people by establishing more golahs, viz., at Bankoe, Balkutty, 
Diautol, and Kurjanjah, and thereby increasing the facilities of getting 
salt, are too obvious to need any illustration, beyond those exhibited 
in the following statement of the sales of salt in the province for the 
last ten years. 




Statement showing the Sales of Pungah and Kurkutch Salt in the Province of Cuttack from 1836 to 1846. 
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It is, of course, most necessary that the Agent should exercise a very 
strict control over the conduct of the golah and chovvkey officers to 
prevent smuggling, which is carried on in a petty manner in Cuttack and 
Poorce, and more extensively in Balasore, where the Aurungs are nearer 
to the hills, and the salt can be run into the latter during a night, 

Po 1 , 1010 ,—The Commissioner exercises the powers of Superintendent 
of Police in the Cuttack province. 

Heinous crimes against property are not numerous : dacoities are of 
rare occurrence, and alfrays are almost unknown ; petty burglaries are 
common; hut as crime is not systematically concealed as in Bengal, the 
worst is, I believe, known. 

The parts of the districts under the regulations in which distur¬ 
bances are most likely to break out are Khoordah, Kunka, and Koojung. 
Since the insurrection of 18 18, the peace of the province has not been 
disturbed, except partially in 1885, when the Goomsur war drove into 
Banpore some of the revolting Khonds, who instigated their brethren of 
that part to take up arms and attack the police posts. This outbreak 
was, however, soon put down, and the leaders, and others who joined 
them, were sentenced to various periods of imprisonment. 

“ Banpore,” says Mr. Wilkinson, “ is the most southern pergunnah 
“ on the west side of the Chilka Lake. It consists of two large and 
“ fertile valleys, which are hounded on three sides by hills and jungles, 
“ and on the fourth by tho lake and an extensive tract of hill and 
“ jungly country stretching to the confines of Cfoomsur and Attaghur. 
“ The hills and jungles are inhabited by Pauns and Khonds, famous for 
“ their predator}' habits.” 

The Hulbera of Aurung, to whom Mr. Wilkinson gave the large 
village of Aurung, on the condition that he brought hack the Khonds who 
had deserted it since the former insurrection, and with the promise that 
he and the Khonds should hold it rent-free, actually joiued the rebellion. 

liamchundra Mongraj succeeded him as Superintendent of tho 
Aurung Khonds, receiving for this duty and for protecting the frontier 
60 beegahs of good paddy laud. Shamsoonder Sroechundun is the 
Superintendent of the Barmal Ivhonds; lie receives from each Khond 
2 annas per plough instead of 4; the former rate of taxation, the 2 
annas, being remitted in consideration of the Khonds being obliged to 
keep the roads clear from village to village. 

Tho Khonds have five beegahs of paddy laud, and can clear as much 
jungle as they please freo of rent. They are expected to protect the 
plains from being plundered. Last year the banpore Khonds joined 
some Khonds of Goomsur, Nyaghur, Attaghur, and Kallikote in com¬ 
mitting dacoities in Nyaghur; hut, owing tothe good conduct of the Daro- 
gah of Banpore, Shamsooder Sreechunduu, the Superintendent, and 
Haider Naik, Sirdar of Goomsur, the offenders were discovered and 


punished, and the plundered property recovered. As a reward for the 
s; W ritin this 1 have meritorious service of tho abovenamed officers, 
visited Banpore, ami reomn- the dai'ogali is to be promoted to the first grade 
mended that the damgnh when a vacancy occurs. Shamsoonder Sreechun- 

be at. once promoted and - pit 

other rewards be bestowed. duu was presented with a pair ol gold ear-rings, 
See my letter, dated sist a pair of silver bracelets, and a suit of clothes 
Decenmei 1816 , \o. 22 od. (total cost Its. fid), together with Rs. 200 iu 
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''ash, and granted the honorary title of “ Eaiand the Supreme Govern- 
meut has recommended the bestowal of a jaglieer on Haidar Naik to 
the favourable consideration of the Madras Government. 

A guard of paiks is stationed in Banpore and Tanghy. Banpore 
should never be left without a very strong guard, as the hills situated 
between Attagbur, Goomsur, Nyaghur, and Banpore are full of Khonds, 
Damvasees, and Bauns, noted for their predatory habits, and who are 
constantly engaged in the perpetration of robberies in overpowering 
numbers. 

The Paik Company of Khoordah is 200 strong. Besides the 
above guards, it furnishes a guard for tho Pooree treasury. Captain 
Dunlop is the commanding officer; he is also commandant of the 
Balasore Paiks, spending the months in which the climate of Khoordah 
is inimical to tho European constitution at Balasore. 

This force should on no account be reduced, and should never be 
without a European officer to keep it in an efficient state of discipline. 
Mr. Wilkinson and Mr. Ricketts were of opinion that two regular 
corps should be stationed at Cuttack; but so long as the Paik Company 
is kept on its present efficient footing, well officered and disciplined, one 
will, I think, answer for all ordinary purposes. If it ever be found 
requisite to employ a military force against any of the more powerful 
independent Rajahs, a second corps should bo ordered from the Presi¬ 
dency. 

Captain Dunlop is a very experienced and intelligent officer. lie 
has offered to take tho permanent appointment; but being a Madras 
officer, tho Government deferred the matter until the removal of hiB 
regiment from Cuttack. The staff pay is only Its. 100, and con¬ 
siderations of convenience alone sway an officer in accepting the 
appointment; honce tho difficulty always experienced in obtaining an 
officer to take it. 

The Paik Company is under tho general control of the Commis¬ 
sioner, as Superintendent of Police. Promotions to the higher grades 
are made through him at the Commanding Officer’s nomination, under 
the rules framed by me for his guidance, and approved of by tho orders 
of the Supreme Government and Commander-in-Chief.— Vide letter 
No. 984 of the 23rd November 1841, from Mr. Deputy Secretary Young, 
with enclosures. 

The Gedainers, Shagulkhors, and Subukhias, by which names this 
class of people is known, are professional dacoits. There is a colony 
in Mohurbunj, another in Midnapore, and another in Balasoro. Seven¬ 
teen of this tribe have been lately arrested by Major Iliddell, and have 
made some important disclosures. It is in contemplation to seize upon 
all the tribe at a favourable opportunity .—See Mr. Dampier’s letter, 
130th May 1840, and mine of 18th instant. 

Mr. Hough is Deputy Magistrate of Pooree, and Mr. Brown of 
Balasore. These officers are also Deputy Collectors of the first grade. 
Mr. Brown has charge of one thannah, Buddruck, and Mr. Hough 
two, Gope and Pipley. They reside at tho smlder stations ; and, in 
addition to the above charges, assist the Collector and Magistrate in 
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the conduct of the general duties of bis offices. I proposed to vest 
Deputy Collector Brijsooudor liai with the powers of a Deputy Magis¬ 
trate, to be stationed at Jajpore, with jurisdiction over Buddruck in 
Balasore, and Muttoo, Jajpore, and Erruckpore in Central Cuttack ; hut 
Government has not replied to the communication, probably under the 
impression that the paucity of heinous crime did not require the 
appointment. Had the proposition met the approval of Government, 1 
intended to extend it, and to make Assuressar and Neemapara the 
stations of two other officers similarly empowered. It is in the double 
capacity of Collector and Magistrate that officers, stationed in the 
interior of a temporarily-settled district, can really do good. They 
cannot only bring criminal justice nearer to the people and repress 
crimes, but afford substantial redress to the peasantry ; and while they 
will aid the good, they will be a cheek on the rapacious and oppressive 
landlord. 

The Magistrates have been required to prepare a Statement of the 
land assigned for the maintenance of the village ehowkeedars, 
and to furnish the darogahs with extracts from the same, desiring 
them at the same time to ascertain and report whether the cliowkee- 
dars are in possession of their lands. 

Tire boundaries of the Balasoro and Cuttack districts require 
adjustment; the Magistrate of Cuttack has submitted a report on the 
subject, which has hoeu sent to the Magistrate of Balasoro for his 
opinion. 

The Cuttack rivetment has this year given way in several places,and 
I understand that its restoration will cost not less than ,Rs. 3,90,595. 
The Mahanuddee river, which is said to rise near Bustar, enters 
the plains at the station of Cuttack, throwing oil' its tributary, the 
Kajoori, to the south of the town. In the rains tiro torrents descend 
with fearful rapidity, and to protect tire town from inundation on the 
southward, this solid embankment was constructed by the Mogul 
Government in the reign of Jehangeor 225 years ago, and has been 
always kept in repair by our Government. Stirling says, “ it yielded 
in places, in the memory of man, and the consequences were tremen¬ 
dous.” Fortunately in the last season the waters timely subsided, and 
no mischief was done. The amount of the estimato is large, and the 
value of the Government property at the station is not of that extent 
as would justify the restoration of tiro embankment. It would be 
cheaper to establish the station at some other place ; but the question 
depends ou other considerations, viz., the value of the city, intrinsi¬ 
cally and commercially. The existence of the town depends on the 
continuance of the rivetment. Cuttack contains a population of about 
50,000 persons; there are about (!,300 houses, of which one-sixth are 
pucka, many of them built of stone (amongst them that fine mansion the 
“ Ball Bagh,” which is built ou the rivetment). The city is situated 
on a toDgue of land at the bifurcation of the Mahanuddee and on the 
high road to Ganjam; it affords convenience for carrying on a com¬ 
merce with Sumbulpore to the west, Madras to the south, and the 
low countries to the east, while its proximity to the hill points it out, in 
a political point of view, as the most desirable placo for the cantoning 
of troops. I am of opinion that the restoration of the rivetment is a 
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work of too great public advantage to bo weighed by considerations of 
expense only, and would therefore earnestly recommend that it be 
rebuilt. 


MIDNAPORE. 

The two large estates of Majnamootah and Jellamootah, which 
from time to time have given rise to a most voluminous correspondence 
with this Office, the Board, and Government, have been surveyed, 
measured, and settled, and the settlements have been confirmed by mo; 
the proprietor of Jellamootah has entered into engagements to pay the 
revenue fixed by the settlement, but has since urged numerous and 
vexatious objections against many parts of the arrangement. I reported 
in detail on these objections, and the Board have, by their orders No. 240 
of the 4th December 1846, rejected his appeal. The only questions 
not disposed of are those mentioned in nv^ letter to the Collector, dated 
the 27th of February 1846, relating to the double assessment of some 
lands. Deputy Collector Jadub Clumdor Ohatterjee has been directed 
to institute a local inquiry into their truth. 

The Jellamootah accounts have been adjusted, but neither the revi¬ 
sion of the jumma of this nor of the Majnamootah estate can be consi¬ 
dered final. So long as the lakheraj appeals remain undecided, it will be 
necessary to furnish annual Statements exhibiting the results of the 
orders passed by the Appellate Court. 

Many petitions have been presented to the Collector by the ryots, 
urging various and, in general, most frivolous excuses, which should 
have been brought forward at the time of settlement. I have desired 
the Collector to reject all petitions whore there are not special grounds 
for inquiry and redress, such as those of double resumptions and 
assessment. 

The zemindars of Majnamootah were excluded from the manage¬ 
ment of their estate for the period of fivo years from 1249 to 1253, under 
Regulation IX of 1825. They have executed kabooleuts to take effect 
from 1254, but the demand against the zemindaree up to 1253 awaits 
„ , , adjustment.* The principle of the adjustment 

as een reportei . has been sanctioned by my orders, No. 258J of 
the 16th February 1846, and No. 1604 of the 1st September; but 
the transmission of the Statements is deferred until a complete revised 
Statement of the whole estate, including remissions of assessment on 
account of subsequent release of lakheraj lands and other changes up to 
the end of the Umleo year can be made. 

The lakheraj tenures in these estates were counted by thousands; 
they have all been disposed of, and the resumptions under 100 beegahs 
are comprised within the settlement of the parent pergunnah. The 
absentee holders have been treated with the same leniency as those of 
Cuttack; and though the settlement was upwards of three years in 
hand, and the parties had ample time to come in, yet, in consideration 
of the unhealthy climate of Hidgellee, its distance from Midnapore, 
and the shortness of the period during which the settling officers could 
remain in the district, I permitted the Superintendent of Settlements 
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to admit those who neglected to attend before the close of the settle¬ 
ment roidad, and did so before 30th April 1846, to the benefit of a 
half-rental settlement from 1243, losing the half rental indulgence for 
12d2. Notices were circulated to this effect, so that no objection can 
reasonably be urged, nor should any investigation of right be allowed, 
nor any application to engage at half jurnma bo on any account now 
received. 

The julpai lands of Majnamootah and Jellamootah, in the posses¬ 
sion of the Salt Agent, have been defined, and the numerous disputes 
(whicli gave rise to much correspondence with the Sad Agent, Board, 
and Government) connected therewith settled. 1 also effected a com¬ 
promise with the zemindar of Mysadhul, in regard to the julpai lands 
which were under dispute in that zemindaree, by giving up to the 
zemindar the detached patches of julpai land, as shown in the Sur¬ 
veyor’s map, the zemindar receiving the wasilat of the relinquished land 
decreed, and giving up the uncultivated portion of the land specified 
in the decree to Government. The wasilat has been paid, but the 
Collector has not reported that full effect has been given to the com¬ 
promise by the Salt Agent, making over the scattered patches of land 
to the zemindar. It was proposed to depute a Deputy Collector to make 
them over, but this was not carried out, as the Collector reported that 
he had arranged for the lands being made over by the Salt Agents iff 
Tumlook and llidgellee. The Agent of Tumlook having petitioned to 
include more lands within the boundary, I authorized the Collector to 
measure and value the lands required, preparatory to carrying out the 
provisions of Regulation I of 1824; but as the authority of Govern¬ 
ment has not been obtained for taking the land, further proceedings 
have been stopped. 

The Agent further urged that the Agency was not in possession 
of the full quantity of land recorded in Mr. Mason’s report, and threw 
doubts on the accuracy of the survey. I replied to these allegations by 
nry letter No. 686 of the 6th of April 184o, in which I suggested that 
before the Board of Customs, Salt, and Opium came to the determina¬ 
tion to have the lands resurveyed, they should institute inquiries into 
the manner in which Mr. Bury’s measurement was conducted, as I put 
more trust in the professional survey than in tire measurement of’ jungle 
land by natives ; and, further, I give it as my opinion that it would, 
on comparing the returns, be most probably found that the difference 
was owing to the exclusion, by the native measurers, of khals and unpro¬ 
fitable salt lands. No further communication has been received 

The Government have directed the Military Board to mark off, 
through tlie executive officor, the julpai lands, as defined by the 
Deputy Collectors, either by pillars or embankments, as may be deemed 
most advisable with reference to the circumstances of each case, taking 
the existing embankments, whore they define julpai lands, as the line 
of demarcation. 

The chowkeedars in Majnamootah and Jellamootah are paid in 
money: they receive Rs. 2 per mensem; the amount is deducted 
from the sadder jurnma, and credited to a separate heading in the 
accounts. To avoid delay in the payment of the salaries, the Magistrate 
is authorized to draw from the Collector’s treasury such sums as he 
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11 have been since settled and 
reported. 

3 are under report. 

2 will be settled and reported in 
the ensuing 1 season. 

1 is under appeal. 

3 have not yet been found, and 
the remainder are under settlement. 


bunds and 
destroyed. 


may require for that purpose, the Magistrate holding the amount iu his 
inefficient balance until the audit of the hills by the Commissioner, 
when they are transferred to the revenue treasury, iu the same way as 
judicial contingent bills are charged in the Collector’s accounts under 
the heading of mofussil charges of khas mehal collections. 

Three Government mehals and 24 resumed melials await settle¬ 
ment, 4 pending before Deputy Collector 
Shib Chuuder Deb, and 23 before Mr. 
Caspcrsz. The estimated jumma of the 
whole amounts to only Its. 5,015. The 
progress made in settling these mehals is 
shown iu the margin. 

There are also three temporary-settled mehals, sudder jumma 
Its. 474-5-4, which are open to re-assossment. These mehals have, 
by orders dated 17th August 1847, No. 1478, been made over to 
Mr. Caspersz for settlement. 

The salt mehal of Mohur is also to be measured and settled, hut the 
_ . . , . Military Board having declined to build the 

received to maintain the sluices, and having proposed to do away Wltll til© 
restore those embankments altogether, the measurement and 
settlement are deferred until the close of 1254. 
The proprietors have remonstrated against the destruction of the bunds, 
and with reason complain that the Government has not fulfilled its part 
of the agreement, viz., to build sluice gates in the embankments 
constructed by the proprietors. The mehal was rented to Government 
for fifty-eight years for salt purposes, and the manufacture of salt having 
been abandoned, it was thrown on the hands of the zemindar. It then 
paid a jumma of 11s. 5,000 to Government; the zemindars were allowed 
to engage on a reduced jumma, viz., Its. 971-2-8, calculated on the 
actual assets for five years, the time allowed for bringing the lands 
under cultivation, which has now expired. 

The sudder jumma of mehals, the property of Government, is 
according to the last year’s account, Its. 80,501-4-0; ; with the 
exception of the three above stated, they have been all settled and 
leased. Kurrugpoor and Khedarcooml are farmed mouzahwaree ; the 
unadjusted balance against these mehals amounts to only 11s. 3-15-3J 
under recovery, aud Rs. 164-6-7; suspended on account of excess 
collections. 

There are two items on the balance-sheet of the resumed mehals 
under khas management which demand notice—Rs. 1,381-9-1^, dis¬ 
puted by Ramchuuder Maintee and Nursing Sahoo, who farmed the 
petty resumptions iu pcrgimnalis Brunch aud Bogria before the collec¬ 
tion of the rents was made over to the zemindar, and 11s. 2,150-8-10, 
duo from mehals transferred from Burdwan, the greater part of which 
is said to have been collected and misapplied by the Burdwan Tehsil- 
dars. Mr. Deputy Collector Caspersz is making inquiry into the 
matter. 

The sudder jumma of mehals held klms, or farmed on account of 
the recusancy of the proprietors, amounts tolls. 1,10,463-1.2-4 J, and 
no balance for the past year outstands. Majnamootah, paying a jumma 
of Rs. 1,14,911-15-65, has been since engaged for by the zemindars. 

2 b 
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The estates of seven minor proprietors are under the protection 
of the Court of Wards. They aro all let in farm, and the collections are 
made with due punctuality. The minor proprietors of Soojamootah 
and Gopalpoor are educated at the Government school at Midnapore. 
The widow of the late proprietor of Gopalpoor has refused to 
acknowledge the adoption of the minor, who was affiliated by her 
husband, and who reported the circumstance to the different authorities. 
She maintained that her husband had bequeathed the property to her 
on his death-bed, and invested her with tiro teeka. As the claimant is 
a female, I brought the estate under the Court of Wards for the protec¬ 
tion of the interests of all parties. The alloged gift is open to suspicion, 
and, if made, cannot, I think, set aside the adoption. 

The widow having' refused to make over to the guardian the charge 
of the undivided estates, I moved the Civil Court, under Regulation 
I of 1800, to appoint the minor’s guardian as their manager. The 
Court complied with the requisition, and the Collector has been directed 
to petition the Court to instal him in possession, should the widow keep 
up her resistance. 

f our mehals are attached by order of the Court; they are let in 
farm, the leases being subject to cancelment on the release of the mehals 
by the Court. The legality of this arrangement is, I know, open to 
question, but the Collector is the person to whom the Court looks for 
the proper management of the property, and it seems to me that lie may 
manage the estates in the mannor best calculated to secure their pros¬ 
perity. As klias management has always failed in Midnapore, aud is 
especially to be eschewed, I have sanctioned farming arrangements; the 
fanner is, in fact, the surberakar. 

The butwarrah tile was in a most confused state : unintelligible 
shares, aud therefore incapable of a butwarrah, had been directed to be 
divided. Mehals which had been illegally separated from the parent 
estate had come under partition, wliilo some so separated had been 
sold, and could not, therefore, be re-annexed to the original estate ; 
fractional parts of estates had been also brought under division, instead, 
of whole estates; some cases in which a butwarrah was legally imprac¬ 
ticable have, under the Board’s orders No. 174 of the 18th of April 
1841, been struck off the file, others remain in stain quo, it having 
been judged unadvisable to go on with the butwarrah until the district 
should have been surveyed and the towjee re-adjusted. The survej^liav- 
ing been completed, the butwarralis are now being proceeded with, 
under the supervision of the Deputy Collector, Skib Chunder, and Mr. 
Caspersz, who are required to proceed to the spot, inspect the lands, 
verify the measurement, and then determine in what manner the 
division is to bo made, submitting their proceedings, when brought to 
a close, for the Collector’s approval, and for transmission to the 
Commissioner. 

When the survey and measurement of Hidgelleo were finished, it 
was resolved to extend the operation to the remainder of the district, 
making a mouzahwaree survey of every estate borne on the towjee, 
preceded by a demarcation of boundaries and an adjustment of boundary 
disputes; villages in which the lauds of different estates were interlaced 
were measured by ameens, who were for some time controlled by the 
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surveyors, but tire measurement was sadly mismanaged. The zemin¬ 
dars refused to sign the chittas, and the surveyor was unable to 
reconcile the disagreements between the kliusra and the professional 
survey, as well as between the former and the Collector's registers : it 
was therefore determined to make over tho duty of testing these 
measurements to Deputy Collectors, as well as to assign to them the 
conduct of the future measurements. The kliusra measurements then 
proceeded satisfactorily, and the zemindars signed the papers in token 
of their correctness; but on the Collector proceeding to test tho areas of 
his khusras, in communication with the Surveyor and by comparison 
with tho professional records, it was found impossible to reconcile tho 
conflicting results of many villages, as well as to discover the parentage 
of others, and it was therefore resolved to depute a Surveyor to revise 
the survey and measurement in those villages in which the discrepancies 
existed, and to employ an extra establishment, under the control of 
three ministerial officers, to find out the parent melials of the villages 
which the Surveyors neglected to identify, and which were not traceable 
in the Collector’s records. 

The Surveyor-General attributed the disagreements to the follow¬ 
ing causes,— firstly, to considerable neglect on the part of the Surveyor ; 
secondly, to the erroneous mode of native mensuration; thirdly, to 
the inaccurate registry of local rods in the Collector’s office; fourthly, 
to the fallacious mode of calculation used for converting the local into 
the European land measure ; and , finally, to a want of common obser- 
vancy and caution in carrying on the professional and kliusra mea¬ 
surements on dissimilar areas. 

The task of revision has been delegated to Mr. Swiney ; and from a 
letter received from tho Collector, under date the 
23rd of September, on tho subject of tho progress 
made by him, it appears that the villages remain¬ 
ing to be reconciled will probably occupy him three 
or four mouths; the Collector cannot, of course, 
complete his mouzaliwar and mehalwar registers, 
which are drawn up according to forms furnished 
by tho Board, until the conflicting results shall 
have been rectified. Registers of the porgunnahs 
noted in the margin have been sent to the Board, 
and all the others are in a state of forwardness. 

Three vernacular school* have been established 
in the district,—one in the town of Midnapore; the 
second at Piugla, under the superintendence of 
tho Meer Moonslii of the Collector’s office; and the third at Gugncssur, 
under that of Hurnarain Dutt, Government pleader: both arc assisted 
by local committees. The schools are flourishing, and meet with due 
encouragement from the native community. 

The Special Deputy Collector’s office has been abolished ; but three 
omlahs, salary Rs. 79-8-0, have been retained until the abolition of 
the Special Commissioner’s Court, or until the disposal of the appeals. 

The establishment of the Superintendent of Settlements was done 
away with on the 30th of April 18f 5 ; but the Collector has not reported 
whether the work which pended before him had been completed, It is 
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desirable tliat the adjustment of refunds and malikana to lakherajdars 
should be no longer delayed. 

The crops on the Kossye and Roopnarain rivers suffered in 1843-44 
and in 1844-4-5 from the floods breaching the embankments, and the 
damage done in the last-named year was so great that the Government 
were pleased, at my recommendation, to suspend the demand of 10 annas 
of the revenue of 1253, making half payable in January 1847, and the 
remainder in January 1848, and to postpone enforcing payment for the 
repairs of the embankments (which expense the zemindars are bound to 
defray) until inquiries shall have been made into tho zemindars’ alle¬ 
gations as to the imperfect construction and lax supervision of the bunds 
by the Government officers. 

The Collector has also brought to notice the faulty and collusive 
way in which the allotment of the embankment charges amongst the 
zemindars was originally made ; but, pending the decision of Govern¬ 
ment relative to the abandonment of retention of tho embankments, I 
have, at the suggestion of Major Sage, as expressed in his letter 
No. 1550 of the 23rd of September, allowed the matter to rest. 

The wild bv ft (docs are one of the greatest impediments to cultiva¬ 
tion in the Ilidgollee estates. Mr. Ifavley says, “ unless some plan be 
devised for their destruction, Hidgellee will become daily still more 
waste.” The Government sanctioned a reward of Rs. 4 each for the 
, , destruction of theso animals, provided the 

zemindars agree to pay an equal sum, but the 
Collector lias not yet reported that they have assented to the proposal. 

Tho zemindars of Mysadliul, Soojamootah, Tumlook, Meergodah, 
Ivakrachor, and. Beercool receive annually a compensation for the 
repairs of the interior embankments, on the condition that the repairs 
be bond fide made, 'lhe bills are passed in the certificate of the 
executive officer. The repairs were formerly made by Government, and 
the present arrangement was only adopted in 1839. The zemindar of 
Tumlook remonstrated against it, and will not make the repairs. The 
zemindar of the three last-named estates have also neglected to keep 
their bunds in order. Those of Mnjnamootah and Jellamootah were 
likewise desired to take charge of the works in tlieir zemindarees, but 
they, too, objected. As the two last-named estates were temporarily 
settled, and the neglect of the works tended to deteriorate the assets, 
and thereby injure the interest of Government, the Government sanc¬ 
tioned, at my recommendation, the retrausferenco of the charge to 
their own officers. 

The Government orders of 4th- of March 1846, No. 162, direct 
that resumption operations shall cease and determine at the end of this 
year, and desiro the Commissioners to examine all tho cases on the 
tile of their subordinates, in order to strike off those in which the right 
of Government is doubtful; there are 14 cases now pending before 
Mr. Casperzs, and tho Collector has called for and promises to report 
on them very shortly. 

There are also 34 cases to try the right of lakherajdars to hold 
tenures, not in t.rctsa of 100 hcegahs, and situated within estates pur¬ 
chased on account of Government, which have been instituted with 
reference to the Special Commissioner’s circular of the 16th of June 1842, 
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under section 30, Regulation II of 1819. The orders of Government 
above quoted are ruled to be inapplicable to these suits, which are for 
rent, not revenue. 

I have only authorized the institution of those suits in which the 
right of Government to assess appeared to rest on primd facie good 
grounds, and have exempted from inquiry all tenures not exceeding 
ten beegahs. 

Jadub Chunder Chatterjee, Deputy Collector, is employed exclu¬ 
sively in arranging the records of the mahafizkhana, and assorting 
and listing the settlement and resumption papers connected with the 
Hidgellee temporarily-settled estates and Midnapore resumptions. 
An extra establishment is allowed to aid him in the execution of the 
duty. The Government has also authorized the provision of addi¬ 
tional accommodation for keeping the records, and it is under consi¬ 
deration with the executive department, whether new record rooms 
should he added to the present building, or a house he purchased. 

The entire expenses of constructing masonry sluices in the embank¬ 
ments of the temporarily -settled estates of Hidgellee are borne by 
Government. 

The Collector has recommended that Hidgellee should be reconsti¬ 
tuted an independent Joint-Magistracy and Deputy Collectorship. He 
describes it as a sink of iniquity and oppression. I made a similar 
recommendation in 1843, proposing, in case circumstances might prevent 
its adoption, the appointment of an uncovenanted Deputy Collector, 
as tehsildar of the Hidgellee Division. The Board supported the 
proposition, but it was negatived by Government. I re-urged it on the 
abolition of the office of special Deputy Collectorship, and again the 
Board seconded it, but with no better success. The Government 
have, however, directed the Salt Agent to receive payments on account 
of the land revenue of estates in Hidgellee. This is a convenience 
to the zemindar, but it is no palliation of the evil complained of. 
Hidgellee estates are also exempted from sale on the 28th of September, 
as the Salt Agent is absent from Hidgellee during the rains, the 
unhealthy season of the year. 

A. J. MOFFATT MILLS, 

Commissioner and Superintendent of Police, Cuttack. 

The 23 rd January 1847. 
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REGULATION XII, 1805 A.D. 

A Regulation Jor the Settlement and Collection of the Public 
Revenue in the Zillah of Cuttack, including the Pergunnahs of 
Put/espore, Kummnrdichour , and Bograe, at present included in 
the Zillah of Midnapore .— Passed by the Vice-President in Coun¬ 
cil on the bih of September 1805; corresponding with the Hind 
Bhadoon 1212 Bengal era; the 2 6th Bhadoon 1212 Fussily ; the 
Bhadoon 1212 WUlaitg; the 12 th Bhadoon 1862 Surnbut; 
and the 1 Qth Jumadee-m-Sanee 1220 Rigeree. 

Preamble. Whereas it is necessary that fixed rules should he established 

for the settlement and collection of the public revenue in tho 
zillah of Cuttack: And whereas tho principles of justice and good 
faith require that the declarations made by the late Board of 
Commissioners to the several descriptions of zemindars, talookdars, 
farmers, and other holders of land, should bo formally recognized 
and confirmed: And whereas it has been judged to be advisable 
to extend the regulations in force for the settlement and collection 
of the public revenue in the province of Bengal, with certain 
modifications and exceptions, to the zillah of Cuttack; the follow¬ 
ing rules have heeu enacted, and are to he in force from the period 
of the promulgation of this regulation. 

Arrangements adop. II. On taking possession of the country, the Commissioners 
ers fo/tho'setTiement deemed it. to he necessary to adopt tho surest means of preserving 
of the revenues for tbo uninjured the rights of the different landholders in the territory 
wiiiaitj% reeapituiated called Mogulbundy, being that part of the zillah of Cuttack iu 
and confirmed, which, according to established usage, as in Bengal, the land 
itself is responsible for the payment of the public revenue ; aud in 
which every landholder holds his lands subject to the conditions of 
that usage. With this view the Commissioners issued a publica¬ 
tion signifying that all those persons who were in possession of 
the lands at the close of the Unileo year 1210 (corresponding with 
the Willaity year 1210) should continue in possession during tho 
year 1211, The Commissioners also declared all demands for 
balances of former years to be cancelled, aud they ordered the 
amount of the revenue payable by the respective zemindars on 
account of the year 1211 Umlee (corresponding with tho Willaity 
year 1211) to be ascertained and established according to the rate 
of the receipts of former years; granting a deduction of the 
amount of some oppressive abwabs and other exactions, and allowing 
for losses sustained by the ryots from the failure of the first crop 
of that season, and also for such part of the revenue of the current 
year as had been previously collected by the Mahratta Government. 

III. The arrangements adopted by the Commissioners with 
respect to the settlement of the revenuo for the years 1210 and 
1211 Umlee (corresponding with the years 1210 and 1211 
Willaity), together with the abatements from the gumma # and the 
remissions of revenuo granted by the Commissioners in those 
years, are hereby confirmed. 
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IV. The following proclamation, relative to the settlement of proclamation rela¬ 
the land revenue in the Mogulbundy territory of the zillah of tlve l ° la ” J >*■ 
Cuttack, was published on the 15th of September 1804 by tho bu'miy territory* issued 
Hoard of Commissioucrs, in virtue of the powers vested in them. G t!l « Commissioners 

A on the 15tn September 

18u4. 

“ PROCLAMATION. 

“ Cuttack, Sept. 15, 1S04. 

“ First. TVhereas it is the intention of the British Govern¬ 
ment to adopt at the expiration of the present Umlee year such a 
plan for the settlement of the landed revenue of the province of 
Cuttack as may be most conducive to the prosperity of the 
country and to the happiness of the inhabitants : And whereas it 
is of the utmost consequence to the success of the measure, as 
well as to the interest of the zemindars, tatookdars, and all others 
concerned, that the nature and terms thereof should be made 
known as early as possible; notice is hereby given : 

“Second. That at the commencement of the Umlee year 1212 
the mycr of every denomination will bo separated from the maul 
or land revenue, and a settlement for the latter only concluded in 
all practicable cases with the zemindars or other actual proprietors 
of the soil (unless when disqualified by notoriously bad character, 
or other good and sufficient cause) for a period of one year, it 
being understood that all zemindars and other landholders, and 
all candytes, shall for the present, and during the pleasure of 
Government, continue to perform tiro same duties of polico for tho 
prevention of rohheries, murders, and crimes of that nature, and 
for the preservation of peace and good order within their respective 
limits, and to be subject to the same responsibility, as heretofore. 

“ Third. That at the expiration of the year 1212 another 
settlement will he made with the same persons (if willing to 
engage and they shall havo conducted themselves to the satis¬ 
faction of Government) for three years, at a fixed equal annual 
Jitmmet, ydiich jmnma shall be formed upon a just and moderate 
consideration of the receipts in the year 1212 and former years. 

“ Fourth. That at the expiration of the fourth year a new 
settlement will be made with the same persons (if willing to engage 
and they shall have conducted themselves to the satisfaction of 
Government) for a further period of four years, at a fixed equal 
annual jumma, formed by adding to the annual rent of the pre¬ 
ceding lease of three years two-thirds of the net increase of 
revenue during any one year of that period. 

“ Fifth. That at the end of the lease for four years (which will 
be in tho Umlee year 121!)) a futlier settlement for the period of 
three years will he concluded with the persons in possession (if 
willing to engage and they shall have conducted themselves to 
the satisfaction of Government) at a, jmnma to be formed by adding 
to tho annual rent of the preceding lease of four years three- 
fourths of the net increase of revenue during any one year of that 
period. 



“ Sixth. That at the end of these eleven years, which will he 
in 1222, a permanent settlement will be concluded with the same 
persons (if willing to engage and they have conducted themselves 
to the satisfaction of Government, and if no others who have a 
better claim shall come forward) for such lands as may be in a 
sufficiently improved state of cultivation to warrant the measure, 
on such terms as Government shall deem fair and equitable. 

“ Seventh. The nankar lauds of those zemindars who may 
decline entering into engagemments for their estates, as also of 
those whose offers may be rejected by Government, will he subject to 
the payment of revenue equally with other lands in the district ; 
but such zemindars shall for the present continue to receive in 
money an equivalent for what they have hitherto received as nankar 
from the Mahratta Government. 

“ Eighth. That with respect to such zemindarees as may have 
been mortgaged or transferred in security, and possession thereof 
actually given to the mortgagees or securities, the settlement will 
be made with the person in possession of the land as the temporary 
representative of the proprietor, leaving the latter to obtain posses¬ 
sion either by a private settlement of accountsor by a judicial process. 

“ Ninth. That the settlement of such small t((looks or zemin¬ 
darees as may be only nominally included in large zemindarees 
in the sadder jumma of winch their jamma may be comprehended, 
will be made separately and distinctly with the proprietors of such 
small estates, and they will be allowed to pay their revenue directly 
to the Collector or the person appointed by him to receive it; and 
in all cases where the revenuo of a village has for upwards of five 
years past been paid direct to Government by the hereditary 
mocuddum, the settlement for such village will bo made with the 
hereditary mocuddum. 

“ Tenth. That with respect to such lands as are without pro¬ 
prietors, or the proprietors of which decline entering into engage¬ 
ments, a village settlement shall bo made, and a preference given 
to the hereditary moeuddu.ms of those villages to which the lauds 
belong, hut no settlement is to be made with a mocuddum for 
lands not included in his mocuddum//. 

“ Eleventh. That in the ovent of neither proprietors, niocnd- 
dams, nor other respectable ryots, being forthcoming, such lands 
as are in that predicament will be held khas. 

“ Twelfth. That all authorized abwahs are to be consolidated 
and incorporated with the land rent and expressed in the pottahs 
and cabooleats, that nothing but what is there expressed shall he 
collected from the ryots or under-renters. 

“ Thirteenth. That all persons who may enter into engage¬ 
ments for the settlement must bind themselves by written 
obligations to grant pottahs of the above description to their ryots 
and under-renters. 

“ Fourteenth. That all persons who may enter into engage¬ 
ments with Government must previously give security for the 
fulfilment thereof in an amount equal to the largest kist of their 
annual jumma. 
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“ Fifteenth. Several of the tributary Rajas have been accus¬ 
tomed to furnish guards and be responsible for all robberies 
committed within the Mogulbundy lands bordering on their 
respective territories, and for which they have formerly been 
allowed to levy a tax called clmepunny or mongamkhandity : those 
Rajas are to continue to furnish the usual guards and be subject 
to the same responsibility as heretofore; but, instead of being 
permitted to levy the above-mentioned tax, the said Rajas will, 
until further arrangements can be made, receive an equivalent 
in money from Government. 

“ Sixteenth. Such being the provisions made for the pre¬ 
servation of the rights of the zemindars, ryots , &c., &o., and for 
the effectual prevention of undue exaction, there cannot be 
a doubt that confidence in the protection of Government will be 
established amongst all ranks of people; that cultivation will be 
extended ; and that the general prosperity of this province will 
rapidly increase.” 

Y. The rules, orders, and declarations contained in the Rules, orders, and 
above proclamation, are hereby confirmed, with the following declarations contained 
qualifications and explanations. With the view of obviating any th>I he confirm™* 1 with 
misconstruction of the rule to be adopted in adding to the jumma certain qualifications, 
a portion of the increased produce, in concluding the settlements ruie^t^be^adop'ted^u 
to be formed at the commencement of the Willaity years 1216 adding to the jumma a 
and 1220 (corresponding with the years 1216 and 1220 Umlee), P'? rtiol \ of the inoreas - 
lt is hereby declared, in explanation ot the third and fourth ing the future settle- 
clauses of the proclamation issued on the 15th of September 1804, ments - 
that the amount of the nankar to which zemindars are or may be 
entitled under their original engagements for the first triennial 
settlement shall be deducted from the actual yearly produce of 
their estates at the time of the expiration of each lease, and that 
the actual increase of public revenue to be assessed agreeably to 
the clauses above specified shall be calculated on the amount of 
the difference between the actual net produce after such deduc¬ 
tion and the annual amount of the former lease. It is at the 
same time provided that the portion of the increased produce 
relinquished to the zemindars under the above-mentioned clauses, 
on the formation of the successive settlements, shall be considered 
to preclude all claim on the part of the zemindars to any further 
proportion of such increased produce on account of nankar in 
addition to the deduction originally made and continued to them 
on this account. 

VI. The lands of some zemindars, independent taloolcdars, zemindars and other 
and other actual proprietors of lands having been held khas, or j ands p ^ p ri ^o” 
let in farm in consequence of their refusing to pay the assessment Lief° wl # shill be 
required from them under the proclamation inserted in Section 3 stored to the manage- 
of this Regulation, the Governor-General in Council hereby noti- thdr Igreeing'To^pay 
ties to the zemindars, independent talookdars, and other actual pro- the assessment required 
prietors of land, whose lands are held Mas, that they shall be restored luiMfiatbeMttiammt 
to the management of their lands upon their agreeing to the pay- of the laud reveuue. 
ment of the assessment which shall be required from them in con¬ 
formity to the prescribed rules for the settlement of the land revenue. 

2 c 
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The expiration of the VII In explanation of the provision contained in the 13th 

IxeJ &sthe Sod^for ar ^ e °f ^ ie above proclamation, it is hereby declared that as a 
completing' the adjust- sufficient period of time will have elapsed during the first trien- 
rnent and delivery <>t‘ nial settlement of the land revenue in the zillah of Cuttack 
$ otta]ls ’ (which will expire with the Willaity year 1215,) to enable the 

proprietors and farmers of land to complete the adjustment and 
delivery of pottahs for the whole of their lands in the mode pre¬ 
scribed, the expiration of the Willaity year 1215 is the period 
fixed for the general delivery of pottahs. 

This Regulation shall VIII. Nothing contained in this Regulation shall be con- 
not authorize the re- g t rue d to authorize the resumption of the rents of any lands 
signed as endowments assigned under grants from the Raja oi Berar, or from any 
of the temple of Jug- zemindar , talookdar, or any actual proprietor of land in the zillah 
purposes; OT prov?ded^ of Cuttack as endowments of the temple of Juggermuth or of 
however, that the fix. ninths in the vicinity of that temple, or for similar purposes : 
fands undeTthe°grauts provided, however, that any fixed quit-rent which the holders of 
shall be paid as usual, such lands are bound to pay by the conditions of their grants 
shall continue to be paid agreeably to former usage. 

Rents of lands as- IX, Nothing contained in the foregoing proclamation shall 
signed for the main- p 0 construed to authorize the resumption of the rents of any 
sirdar pyies, &c., not lands at present appropriated to the maintenance oi certain sirdar 
liable to resumption ; pyj !es a nd other pykes for the support of the police: provided, 
quit-rents t<> be paid however, that any fixed quit-rent which may he at present pay- 
aa usual. able by such sirdar and other pykes, conformably to the tenor of 

their grants, shall continue to be paid agreeably to established 
usage. 

Collectors to be X. The Collectors of the revenue in the zillah of Cuttack 
tloMiL force in Bengal shall be guided in preparing the different registers of landed pro¬ 
in preparing the differ- perty in that zillah by the Regulations in force for that purpose 
propeftyfwith f ^pro- * n the province of Bengal: provided, however, that the first peri- 
vision that the first odieal register to be prepared shall commence with the Willaity 
brprtpared^haiuom-T ear *-216, and shall exhibit the estates and the required parti- 
mence with the wii- culars respecting them as they may stand at the commencement 
laity year 1216 . 0 f that year. The periodical register to be formed at the com¬ 
mencement of the Willaity year 1211, and every succeeding five 
years, shall exhibit the estates as they may stand at that and each 
subsequent period. 

How the registers XI. The register to he first formed, and to commence with 
am c numbeied. the Willaity year 1216, shall he numbered two; the register to 
be next formed commencing with the Willaity year 121], shall 
he numbered one; the register to be next formed at the com¬ 
mencement of the Willaity year 1221, shall be numbered three; 
and every subsequent periodical register in the order in which it 
may be formed. 

Regulations respect- XII. The Regulations established in the province of Bengal 
force^n 1 Bengal* 1 ex- fur raising a revenue by means of stamped paper, are hereby 
teuded to Cuttack, with extended to the province of Cuttack (in common with the other 
period°of Ihei^befog Regulations extended to that zillah by Section 36 of this Regula¬ 
rs force there. ° tion) : provided nevertheless that the provisions enacted respec¬ 
ting pleadings and other papers (which are considered to he of 
the nature of pleadings), under the Regulations established in the 
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province of Bengal, shall not be in force in the province of 
Cuttack until the expiration of one year from the date of this 
Regulation ; and provided also that the provisions regarding obli¬ 
gations for the payment of money, law papers, and generally all 
other stamped papers, shall not be in force until the expiration of 
two years from the date of this Regulation. 

XIII. All engagements for the payment of the public All engagements for 
revenue by the zemindars, talookdars, farmers, and other holders of the payment of revenue 

. . . , r, . ’ on • , 1 1 to be made m Calcutta 

land, shall be made m Calcutta sicca rupees ot the nineteenth sun; sicca rupees, 
but as the zemindars, talookdars, farmers, and other holders of R ulesfoi L therecl ' ipt 
land, may not immediately have the means ot paying their the expiration of th© 
revenue in that species of rupees, the various rupees of sorts will ye” is?® Wiiiaity, 
be received at the treasuries in payment of the public revenue but* "caicutia m !Sca 
until the expiration of the Wiiiaity year 1215, according to the rupees or gold mohura 
table of rates contained in Section 14, Regulation XXXV, 1793 ; shin 

and cowries will he received at the rate of four cawons per sicca be received in payment 
rupee until the expiration of that period of time. Should any of the publl ° rereaue> 
other species of rupees exclusive of those specified in Section 14, 

Regulation XXXV, 1793, he current in the zillah of Cuttack, the 
Collector shall forward specimens of them as soon as may he 
practicable to the Secretary to Government in the Revenue 
Department for the purpose of being forwarded to the Assay 
Master to be assayed ; and the persons from whom such 
rupees may have been received shall receive credit for the same 
at their intrinsic value, as ascertained by actual assay, after 
deducting twelve annas per cent, for the expense of refining, should 
the rupees be under sicca standard. A supplementary table of 
rates of the value of each description of such rupees (prepared on 
the principle of the table of rates contained in Section 14, Regu¬ 
lation XXXV, 1793,) shall be fixed up at the cutcherree of the 
Collector, and at the court-house of the Judge and Magistrate, 

After the expiration of the Wiiiaity year 1215 no money will he 
received in payment of the public revenue excepting Calcutta 
sicca rupees, or gold mohurs of the nineteenth sun , or the halves 
and quarters of those coins. 

XIV. Bonds, or writings, or other agreements, whether Option left, to the 
written or verbal, entered into prior to the expiration of the bonds'&o entered into 
Wiiiaity year 1213, whereby a sum of money is stipulated to be for payment of differ- 
paid in any species of rupee, excepting the nineteenth sun sicca, or s P“j es dLhT^ d 
the gold moimr of the nineteenth sun , and which may not be dis- prior to°the expiration 
charged previous to the above-mentioned date, may be liquidated, of . the y ear 1213 wa¬ 
nt the option of tbe ■ debtor, either in the rupee specified in the a ' y ' 
instrument, or in the nineteenth sun sicca rupee, at the valuation 

specified in the table in Section 14, Regulation XXXV, 1793, or 
in the nineteenth sun gold moimr. 

XV* After the expiration of the Wiiiaity year 1213 no No money due on any 
person shall recover in any court of judicature in the province oftereA^into^after 'the 
Bengal, Be bar, or Orissa, any sum of money under a bond, or other expiration of the year 
writing, or any agreement, written or verbal, entered into after the 1 ?! 3 , fiiiaity, and 
above-mentioned date , by which any sum of money shall be stipulated any other specie than 
to be paid in any species of rupees, excepting Calcutta sicca rupees, the Calcutta sicca 


* This section is rescinded by Section 3, Regulation XIII, 1807. 
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rupee or gold mohur 
of the nineteenth sun, 
and their parts, shall 
be recoverable in any 
court of justice. 

All future engage¬ 
ments of Government 
for the provision of the 
investment or manu¬ 
facture of salt are to 
he made in the Cal¬ 
cutta sicca rupee, or 
the gold mohur of the 
nineteenth sun ; and 
proprietors and farmers 
of land prohibited 
from entering into en¬ 
gagements with their 
under-fanners, &c,, af¬ 
ter the expiration of 
the year 1213 Willaity 
in any other species of 
rupees. 

Modifications of Re¬ 
gulation XIX, 1793, 
respecting rent-free 
lands not being held 
under badshahee or 
royal grants. 

Grants of alienated 
land made previous to 
the 14th October 1791, 
declared valid, provi¬ 
ded the grantee ob¬ 
tained possession be¬ 
fore that date, and has 
since held possession 
without paying re¬ 
venue. 

Grants made before 
the above date of no 
validity if possession 
was not obtained prior 
thereto, or if the lands 
have been since sub¬ 
jected to the payment 
of revenue. 

Grants made subse- 


or gold mohurs of the nineteenth sun, or the halves or quarters of 
each, 

XVI. All engagements hereafter entered into on the part 
of Government for the provision of the investment or the manu¬ 
facture of salt are to be made in the Calcutta sicca rupee, or the 
gold mohur of the nineteenth sun ; and all proprietors and farmers 
of land are prohibited from concluding engagements with their 
under-farmers, ryots, or dependant talookdars, after the expiration 
of the Willaity year 1213, in any species of rupees or gold 
mohurs excepting the Calcutta sicca rupees and the gold mohurs 
of the nineteenth sun, under the penalty of not being permitted to 
recover any arrears that may become due to them under such 
engagements. 

XVII. The following rules, containing modifications of the 
provisions contained in Regulation XIX, 1793, respecting lands 
exempt from the payment of revenue under grants not being 
badshahee or royal, shall he in force in the zillah of Cuttack. 

XVIII. First .—All grants for holding land exempt from 
the payment of revenue, made previously to the 14th day of 
October 1791, corresponding with the 30thAssin 1198 Bengal era, 
the 3rd Cautiek 1199 Fussily, the 30th Assin 1199 Willaity, the 
3rd Cautiek 1848 Sumbut, and the 15th Suffer 1207 Iiigeree, by 
whatever authority, and whether by a writing or without a 
writing, shall he deemed valid, provided that the grantee actually 
and Iona fide obtained possession of the land so granted, and held 
it exempt from the payment of revenue previously to the date 
above-mentioned, and that the land shall not have been sub¬ 
sequently rendered subject to the payment of revenue by the 
officers or the orders of the Government. If it shall be proved 
to the satisfaction of the court that the grantee did not obtain 
possession of the land so granted, or did not hold it exempt from 
the payment of revenue previously to the date above specified, or 
that he did obtain possession of it prior to that date, hut that it 


quenttothe 14 th Oc- has been since subjected to the payment of revenue by the officers 
ever' authority which or the orders of Government, the grant shall not he deemed valid, 
may have been con- Second .—All grants for holding land exempt from the pay- 

thf e existing mi Goyem^ men t of revenue which may have been made subsequently to the 
ment prior to the uth 14th day of 1791, and prior to the 14th day of October 1803, by 
valid 38 ' 1 r°vided Cla the w ^ ia i ever authority, and which may have been confirmed or 
grantee obtained pos! expressly admitted antecedently to the 14th day of October 1803, 
daTe° n an^^heid* *t!he the authority of the existing Government, shall be deemed 
Jondi without** being valid, provided the grantee actually and bona fide obtained posses- 
subjected to the pay- sion of the land so granted, and held the same exempt from the 
thelatterdate^ 6 untl1 payment of revenue previously to the 14th of October 1803, and 
Such grants of no the land shall not have been afterwards rendered subject to the 
waslaot obtameTor°5 payment of revenue by the officers, or the orders of the late 
the lands were subject- Government. If it shall he proved to the satisfaction of the court 
ed to the payment of ^fiat the grantee did not obtain possession of the land so granted, 
i4th October 1803 . or did not hold it exempt from the payment of revenue, previously 
to the 14th day of October 1803, or that he did obtain possession 
of it prior to that date, hut that it has been since subjected to the 
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payment of revenue by tbe officers, or the orders of the late 
Government, the grant shall not be deemed valid. 

Third .—In the event of a claim being preferred by any Courts to refei' to ttie 
person to hold land exempt from the payment of revenue under Governor-General m 
a grant made previously to the 14th day of October 1791, or of°™eir 1 ‘e n terteinSg 
under a grant made subsequent to that date, but prior to the 14th doubts of the authority 
day of October 1803, and confirmed or admitted by the authority °r n ment ffiC who° may 
of the existing Government, and of its being proved to the satis- have subjected exemp- 
faction of the court in which the suit may be instituted in the “ ore Jjj"'^ th ^ober 
first instance, or to which it may be appealed, that the grantee i8i>3 to the payment 
held the land exempt from the payment of revenue previously to of revenue - 
the date specified, but that it was afterwards subjected to the pay¬ 
ment of revenue by an officer of Government, and the court shall 
entertain doubts as to the competency of such officer, under the 
powers vested in him, to subject the land to the payment of 
revenue, the court shall suspend its judgment and report the 
circumstances to the Governor-General in Council, to whom a 
power is reserved of determining whether such officer was or was 
not competent to subject the land to the payment of revenue; and 
upon receiving the determination of the Governor-General in 
Council, the court is to decide accordingly. In like manner the 
Governor-General in Council reserves to himself the power of 
determining, in cases of doubt, whether any officer of the Raja of 
Ilerar who may have made, confirmed, or admitted grants of land 
exempt from the payment of revenue, in the name, or on the part 
of the Raja, was competent to exercise such authority. The 
courts of judicature shall accordingly suspend their judgment in 
cases of the above nature, and report the circumstances for the 
decision of the Governor-General in Council. 

Fourth .—But no part of the three preceding clauses shall be Rdes respecting 
construed to empower the courts to adjudge any person, not being srants or ' e on y ' 
the original grantee, entitled to hold land now paying revenue to 
Government, exempt from the payment of revenue, under any 
grant made previously to the 14th day of October 1803 the 
writing for which may expressly specify it to have been given for 
the life of the grantee only ; or supposing no such specification to 
have been made in writing, or the writing not to be forthcoming, 
or no writing to have been executed, where the grant, from the 
nature and denomination of it, shall be proved to be a life tenure 
only, according to the ancient usage of the country. 

Fifth .—Nor to entitle the heirs of any person now holding 
land exempt from the payment of public revenue, under whatever 
grant, to succeed to, and hold, such land exempt from the pay¬ 
ment of revenue upon the demise of the present possessor, where 
the writing for such grant may expressly specify it to have 
been given for the life of the grantee only; or, supposing no 
such specification to have been made in the writing, or the 
writing not to be forthcoming, or no writing to have been 
executed, where, from the nature and denomination of the grant, 
it shall be proved to be a life tenure only according to the ancient 
usages of the country. Nor to entitle the heirs to any such 
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Power reserved to 
the Governor-General 
in Council of deter- 
ming whether life 
grants to which one or 
more successions may 
have taken place prior 
to the 14th October 
1803 shall be subject¬ 
ed to the payment of 
revenue or not on tlie 
death of the present 
possessor. 


The present posses¬ 
sors of such life grants 
prohibited from trans¬ 
ferring them, or mort¬ 
gaging the revenue 
beyond their own lives. 


Exempted lauds not 
exceeding ten beegahs 
held under grants made 
prior to the 14th Oc¬ 
tober 1803, 6nd appro¬ 
priated to the endow¬ 
ment of temples or 
other such purposes, 
not to be liable to 
assessment. 

Decision respecting 
lands? so held exceeding 
ten beegahs, reserved 
to the Governor-Ge¬ 
neral in Council. 


person to hold the lands exempt from the payment of revenue 
after his demise, supposing the writing for the grant not to 
specify whether it was to be considered hereditary or otherwise, 
unless it shall be proved to the satisfaction of the court that the 
grant, from the nature and denomination of it, is hereditary, 
according to the ancient usages of the country. JSut upon the 
demise of the present possessor of any such grant which may be 
adjudged not hereditary under this clause, if it shall appear that 
one or more successions, in virtue of whatever right, shall have 
taken place before the 14th day of October 1803, the lands shall 
not bo subjected to the payment of revenue under the decree 
without the sanction of the Governor-General in Council, to 
whom a copy of the proceedings and decree of the court is to he 
transmitted, and to whom is reserved a power of declaring the 
lands subject to the payment of revenue or not, as may appear to 
him proper. 

Sixth .—The present possessors of lands held exempt from 
the payment of revenue, under all life grants declared by tho 
preceding clause not to bo hereditary, are prohibited from selling 
or otherwise transferring them, or mortgaging the revenue of 
them for a longer period than their own lives; and all such 
transfers and mortgages are declared illegal and void. 

Seventh. —Provided, how'ever, that nothing herein contained 
shall authorize the subjecting to the payment of revenue any 
quantity of land, not exceeding ten beegahs, held exempt from 
the payment of revenue under a grant made prior to the 14th 
day of October 1803 and bond fide appropriated as an endow¬ 
ment for temples,, or for other religious or charitable purposes. 
Moreover, if any land so held and appropriated, exceeding ten 
beegahs, shall become liable to assessment under the rules con¬ 
tained in this Regulation, and the judge of the court before which 
the suit for the assessment of such land may be depending, or the 
Collector of the district, if no judicial suit respecting it be 
depending, shall be of opinion that the immediate assessment of 
such laud would be productive of distress, he shall report the 
same, with the circumstances of the case, for the consideration of 
the Governor-General in Council. 


Courts not to tako Eighth .—The courts of justice shall not take cognizance of any 

cognizance of claims claim to hold exempt from the payment of revenue under the 
that have p«id revenue P resen ^ Kegulation land which may have been subjected to the 
for twelve years prior payment of revenue for the period of twelve years prior to the 
i«08, h or tortile date'of 14th of October 1803; nor of any claim to hold land exempt 
preferring the claim, from the payment of revenue which may have been subjected to 
show 8 suffidenT^auTe tlie payment of revenue for the twelve years preceding the date 
for not sooner prefer- on which the claim may be instituted, unless the claimant can 
nng lt- show good and sufficient cause for not having preferred his claim 

to a competent jurisdiction within that period. 

All grants of lands XIX. All grants for holding land exempt from the payment 
exempt from revenue 0 f revenue which may have been made since the 14th day of 
October 100 * 803 ° ami October 1803, corresponding with the 29th Assin 1210 Bengal 
not confirmed by the e ra, the 14th Cautick 1211 Fussily, the 29th Assin 1211 "Willaity, 
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acknowledged as proprietors or possessors of a permanent interest 
in the mekal for which they may have engaged, until a new 
settlement can be made, combining with the revision of the 
Government jumma and the deliberate investigation of the facts, 
by the determination of which its amount must be regulated, a 
full inquiry into, and a careful settlement of the rights and inter¬ 
ests of all classes connected with the land ; and whereas the same 
principles are applicable to the district of Cuttack, the pergunnah 
of Puttasporo and its dependencies, of which the settlement will 
expire with the present "Urnleo year; and whereas it has appeared 
expedient to make special provision for the early settlement of 
the district of Goruckpore, tho chucla of Azimgurh, the per¬ 
gunnah of Puttaspore and its dependencies; and whereas it is 
also advisable to provide for the revision of the settlement of the 
conquered provinces and of the province of Bundlecund, pending 
the continuance of the existing leases; and whereas it is the 
desire of Government that the proceedings held, and the records 
formed by the Collectors, when making settlements or otherwise 
specially employed in conducting inquiries of the above nature, 
should be such as that all demands, claims, and suits may bo 
adjudged and determined according to the facts therein stated, 
until the same shall have been formally altered, or it shall bo 
shown by the result of a full investigation in a regular suit, that 
the proceeding or record of the Collector was erroneous or incom¬ 
plete ; and whereas it is necessary to declare and define the 
powers and authority to be vested in Collectors in tho conduct of 
the said inquiries and the adjustment of tho differences arising 
out of, or made known by them; and whereas it further appears 
advisable that the revenue officers should in certain cases bo 
vested with authority judicially to receive, hear, investigate, and 
determine suits, claims, and demands of tho above description; 
and whereas it appears to be expedient to declare and explain tho 
views and intentions of Government relative to tho rights to be 
enjoyed and exercised by the sudder malgoozars or persons ad¬ 
mitted to engage for the payment of the Government revenue, 
and by persons collecting the rents of the land or revenue of 
Government, without boing subject to the payment of any portion 
of it to the public treasury, such as jagheerdars and other owners 
or managers of lakheraj lands, and it is particularly necessary in 
the case of estates held in putteedaree or bhyachara tenure to 
make further provision for protecting the sharers who have not 
been admitted to engagements with Government against the 
encroachments of the sudder malgoozar, and likewise to secure the 
latter against the consequences of the embezzlement or misappro¬ 
priation by the former of tho funds whence the Government 
revenue ought to be discharged. 

For the purposes and objects above specified, the following rules 
have been enacted to be in foreo from the date of their promulga¬ 
tion throughout the ceded and conquered provinces, in tho 
district of Cuttack, the pergunnah of Puttaspore and its 
dependencies. 
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The existing settle¬ 
ment in the ceded pro¬ 
vinces to be extended 
in certain cases for a 
further period of five 
years. 


So also the settle¬ 
ment in Cuttack. 


Proclamations issued 
by the Bevenue Boards 
and Commissioners, 
notifying the proposed 
extension of the settle¬ 
ment, sanctioned and 
confirmed. 


Zemindars failing to 
notify their intention 
to relinquish their lands 
under the said procla¬ 
mations, shall be held 
responsible for the pay¬ 
ment of the present 
jumma during the 
ensuing five years. 

Goruckpore and Az- 
imghur excluded from 
the operation of the 
foregoing clauses. 


Zemindars of these 
districts to hold on 
from year to year until 
a new settlement shall 
be made. 


The existing leases 
in JPutfcaspore and its 
dependencies to be si¬ 
milarly continued from 
year to year. 


General rule relative 
to zemindars holding 
on after the expiration 
of their leases. 


II. First. The existing settlement of the land revenue in the 
ceded provinces, with the exception hereinafter specified, shall, in 
all cases in which it may have been concluded with zemindars or 
persons acknowledged as the proprietors or possessors of a 
permanent interest in the mehal for which they have engaged, 
continue in force until the expiration of the year 1234 Fusly, 
subject to the following provisions. 

Second. In like manner, and subject to the same provisions, 
the existing settlement of the land revenue in the district of 
Cuttack shall, in all cases wherein it may have been concluded 
with persons of the above description, continue in force until the 
expiration of the year 1234 Umlee. 

Third. The Board of Commissioners in the ceded and con¬ 
quered provinces and the Commissioner in Cuttack, having, under 
instructions from the Governor-General in Council, caused pro¬ 
clamations to he issued in the several districts under their authority, 
declaring the resolution of Government to extend the existing 
leases as above, and requiring all zemindars and other persons 
aforesaid, who might be unwilling to continue their engagements 
for a further period of five years, to notify the same to the Col¬ 
lector of the zillah, the said proclamations are hereby sanctioned 
and confirmed; and all zemindars and other persons aforesaid who 
shall not have made a notification to the effect and within the 
period thereby required, shall he held, and are hereby declared, to be 
responsible for the same revenue for each of the ensuing five years, 
viz. until the expiration of the year 1284 Fusly, or 1234 Umlee, 
as the case may be, as may bo demandable from them on account 
of the present year. 

Fourth. The districts of Goruckpore and _ Azimgurh are 
excluded from the operation of the rules contained in the preceding 
clauses of this section : the zemindars and other persons aforesaid 
within the said districts shall be allowed to hold from year to 
year the mehals for which they may now be under engagements, 
subject to the payment of the jumma demandable on account of 
the present year, until the revenue officers shall he prepared to 
commence a careful revision of the settlement of their respective 
estates; and all engagements into which such zemindars and 
other persons may have entered, or shall enter, with the local 
revenue authorities for continuing their present leases as aforesaid, 
are hereby confirmed. 

Fifth. In like manner the zemindars and other persons afore¬ 
said within the pergunnah of Puttaspore and its dependencies 
shall similarly he allowed to hold from year to year the mehals 
for which they may now he under engagements until a proper 
settlement of the same can be made. 

Sixth. Provided also that it he hereby declared and enacted 
as a general rule that if any zemindar or other malgoozar as 
aforesaid, who may now or heareafter he under engagement for the 
payment of the revenue demandable by Government on account 
of any mehal, shall he allowed by the revenue authorities to 
continue in the management of such mehal after the expiration of 
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the 14tli Cautick 1860 Sumbut, and the 27th Jumadee-us-Sanee Governor-General in 
1218 Higeree, by any other authority than that of the British 
Government, and which may not have been confirmed by the clared invalid. ’ 
Governor-General in Council, or by an officer empowered to 
confirm them, are declared invalid. 

XX. If doubts shall be entertained by any court as to the Courts iiow to pro. 
competency of the authority of any officer to confirm any such ‘-f" 1 ' u 0T f nt of 
grant, the court is to suspend its judgment and report the thority of any officer 
circumstances of the case to the Governor-General in Council, to t0 c ' 01,lirra a 8 rallt - 
whom a power is reserved of determining finally whether the 

officer possessed competent authority to confirm the grant or 
otherwise; and the court, upon receiving the determination of 
the Governor-General in Council, shall decide accordingly. 

XXI. The following rule shall he in force in the province Rule for assessing 
of Cuttack for assessing land declared subject to the payment of j a " tls t ' ll e 1 f e “ me ^ ro u “-| 1 or 
revenue to Government under the three foregoing sections of sections!"* 6 oregulDg 
this Regulation. 

XXII First. —The revenue assessable on all lands which The revenue assess- 
shall he adjudged or become liable to the payment of revenue ^' ar ™ ^belong d to 
under Sections 18, 19, and 20 of the present Regulation, is Government, 
declared to belong to Government. 

Second. —The revenue payable to Government shall he regu- Assessment to be re¬ 
lated by the rules prescribed by this Regulation for concluding the t f £ a 

settlement of lands paying revenue to Government, and by any )„nds psying'rorenue. 
subsequent rules which may be prescribed relative to the assess- RllU ‘ s in ca9e of tho 
mont of lands subject to the payment of revenue to Government. agree' e to r sucU U8 ass S ess° 
If the proprietor shall not agree to tho assessment so fixed, a ment. 
report of his objections, and of the circurasta»ces of the case, 
shall he made by the Collector of the district through the Board 
of Revenue for the information of the Governor-General in 
Council, who will determine ou the amount of the assessment; 
and if the proprietor shall refuse to engage for the same, tho 
lands shall be let in farm or held khas , under the rules contained 
in the existing Regulations. 

XXIII. The period of one year, reckoning from the expi- Periods fixed for re¬ 
ration of the current Willaity year 1212, shall be allowed to the the^eriocu 1 

proprietors to register their grants. On the expiration of that cal regia®n. 8 P6U ° * 
period of time the Collectors shall prepare the first periodical 
register of lands held exempt from the payment of revenue, and 
the second, third, and each successive register, at tho expiration of 


every five years. 

XXIV. All tho provisions contained in Regulation XIX, ah the provisions 
1793, regarding lands exempt from the payment of revenue to tf [) ° ,ai x < jx '1793 8 not 
Government, under grants, not being badshahee, or royal, which superseded’by this Re. 
are superseded by the foregoing rules, are hereby declared to be s u l ati i ,a > declared to 
in force in the zillah of Cuttack. be “ furco ln Cu,tnck ' 


XXV. The following rules, containing modifications of the ah tbe provisions of 
provisions contained in Regulation XXXVII, 1793, respecting Regulation xxxvu, 
lands hold exempt from the payment of revenue under badshahee, ^ modified by&UMfa)! 
or royal grants, shall be in force in the zillah of Cuttack, and all piation, declared to 
the provisions of that Regulation which are not superseded and Jt ’ iD force m L ' uttack- 
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Description of what 
the term badshahee 
grant is meant to in¬ 
clude. 


Badshahee grants 
made previously to the 
14th October 1803 
declared valid, provid¬ 
ed the grantee obtain¬ 
ed possession before 
that date, and has since 
held possession. 

Such grants not 
deemed valid if the 
grantee did not obtain 
possession, or, having 
obtained possession, the 
grant was resumed 
prior to the above date. 


Courts to refer to 
the Governor-Gene¬ 
ral in Council in the 
event of their doubting 
the authority of any 
officer of Government 
who may have resumed 
such grants. 


Kules respecting 
grants for life only. 


rendered of no effect by the following rules, shall he considered 
to he in force in the said zillah, 

XXVI. First. —The term badshahee grant shall he construed 
to extend to all grants made by the supreme power for the time 
being, and consequently to include grants of the following des¬ 
criptions :— First, royal grants properly so called ; secondly , grants 
made by the Souba of Orissa; and . thirdly , grants made by the 
Rajas of Berar. 

Second. — Altumgha, jaghire, ayma, muddudmash, or other 
badshahee grants, for holding land exempt from the payment of 
revenue, made previous to the 14th October 1803, shall be deemed 
valid provided the grantee actually and bond fide obtained 
possession of the land so granted previous to that date and the 
grant shall not have been subsequently resumed by the officers 
or the orders of Government. If it shall he proved to the 
satisfaction of the court that the grantee did not obtain possession 
of the land so granted previous to the 14th October 1803, or that 
he did obtain possession of it prior to that date, but that it has 
been since resumed by the officers or the orders of Government, 
the grant shall not he deemed valid. 

Third. —In the event, however, of a claim being preferred 
by any person to bold land exempt from the payment of revenue 
under a badshahee grant made previous to the 14th October 1803, 
and on its being proved to the satisfaction of the court in which 
the suit may he instituted in the first instance, or to which it may 
he appealed, that the grantee held the land exempt from the pay¬ 
ment of revenue previous to that date, but that it was subjected 
to the payment of revenue posterior thereto by an officer of 
Government, and the court shall entertain doubts as to the com¬ 
petency of such officer, under the powers vested in him, to resume 
the grant and subject the lands to the payment of revenue, the 
court shall suspend its judgment and report the circumstances 
to the Governor-General in Council, to whom a power is reserved 
of determining whether such officer was or was not competent to 
resume the grant; and upon receiving the determination of the 
Governor-General in Council, the court is to act accordingly. 

Fourth. —But no part of the preceding clauses shall be 
construed to empower the courts to adjudge any person, not being 
the original grantee, entitled to hold land paying revenue to 
Government exempt from the payment of revenue under a 
jaghire or other grant made previous to the 14th October 1803, 
where the grant may expressly specify it to have been given for 
the life of the grantee only; or supposing no such specification to 
have been made in the grant, or the grant not to be forthcoming, 
where the grant, from the nature and denomination of it, shall be 
proved to be a life tenure only, according to the ancient usages of 
the country. 

Fifth. —Nor to entitle the heirs of any person now holding 
lands exempt from the payment of public revenue under a jaghire 
or other badshahee, life grant made previous to the 14th October 
1803 to succeed to, and hold such land exempt from the payment 
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of revenue upon the demise of the present possessor, where the 
grant may expressly specify it to have been givou for tho life of 
the grantee only; or, supposing no such specification to have been 
made in the grant, or the grant not to be forthcoming, where, 
from the nature and denomination of the grant, it shall be proved 
to be a life tenure only, according to the ancient usages of the 
country. 

Sixth .—The present possessors of lands now exempt from the The present posses- 
payment of revenue under such jagkirc or other life grants mado 'from na°s- 

previous to the 14th October 1803, and declared by the preceding {wing or mortgaging 
clause not to be hereditary, are prohibited from selling or other- l he lc , v pF*H 0 of lb 60 * 
wise translernng them, or mortgaging the revenue ot tho lands tor 
a longer period than their own lives, and all such transfers and 
mortgages which have been or may he made are declared illegal 
and void. 


XXVII. All backhahee grants for holding land exempt from All grants made 
the payment of revenue which may havo been made since no ^ ct °k° r 

the 14th October 1803 by any other authority than that firmed by Government 
of the British Government, and which may not have been con- or ^ ttn . officer duly 

/■» t r* a. l i , /.,i authorized, declared 

firmed by Government, or by an othcer empowered to confirm them, invalid, 
are declared invalid. 

XXVIII. If doubts shall be entertained by any court as to Courts how to pro- 
tho eomptency of the authority of any officer to confirm any such 111 ^utertainini 
graut, the court is to suspend its judgment and report the doubts of tho authority 
circumstances of the case to tho Governor-General in Council, to °£ e the r ^ cei ' t0 confirm 
whom a power is reserved of determining finally whether the ° sran ’ 
officer possessed competent anthority to confirm the grant, or 
otherwise; and the court, upon receiving tho determination of the 
Governor-General in Council, shall decide accordingly. 

XXIX. The period of one year, reckoning from the expira- Periods fixed for 
tion of the Willaity year 1212, shall be allowed to the proprietors r rfp^'n Ilg t he an erioji 1 
to register their grants. On the expiration of that period of £ai registers. 

time, the Collectors shall prepare the first periodical register of 
lands held exempt from the payment of revenue under bnikhahcc 
tenures; and the second, third, and each successive register, at 
the expiration of every five years. 

XXX. The rules contained in Regulation XXIV, 1793, for Rules contained in 

deciding on the claims of persons to tho continuance of pensions f 7 e 9 g 3 ula fo° n deeid xx ^ 
and allowances granted for religious purposes, shall ho considered claims to pcnsionsf&c., 
to be in force in the zillah of Cuttack in common with other t0 * >0 in *° rco 1,1 ^ ut- 
Regulations extended to that zillah by Section 36 of this Regula -1 Tons . m ° 1 Ca " 

tion : provided, however, that in cases in which persons may havo 

obtained pensions from the Government of Berar, under grants 
made previous to the 14th of October 1803, such pensions shall 
be continued to the present incumbents, and will either descend 
to their heirs and successors, or will revert to Government on the 
decease of the present incumbents, as shall appear to the 
Governor-General in Council, on a consideration of the tenor of 
the grant and all the circumstances of the case, to he proper under 
Section 4, Regulation XXIV, 1793: provided likewise that in 
cases in which persons shall have boon in the actual receipt of 
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pensions during a period of three or more years antecedent to 
the 14th of October 1S03, under whatever authority, such 
pensions shall he continued to the present incumbents during 
their respective lives, but shall revert to Government on the 
decease of the present incumbents, unless any particular reasons 
shall appear to the Governor-General in Council to exist for continu¬ 
ing the said pensions to their heirs and successors. Provided also 
that nothing herein contained shall be construed to authorize tho 
resumption of the established donation for tho support of the 
temple of Juggernauth, the charitable donation to the officers of 
certain Hindoo temples called Anoochuttree, and the allowance 
granted for the support of the Hindu temple at Cuttack, called 
Setaram Thakoor Barce. 

The collection of XXXI. The settlement of the land revenue of the zillah of 
myer ana other inter- Cuttack having been ordered to he made with tho exclusion of all 
”v!th certain exeepUont sat J er duties, all duties of that description are hereby abolished in 
ana the rules in Bcgu- the said zillah, with the exception of the tax on tho sale and con- 
sumption of spirituous liquors and intoxicating drugs, and the 
rahJuree, &c., duties duties levied from pilgrims at Juggernauth ; and the rules con- 
rn Cuu«'k. bc m furc0 tained in Regulation XXYI, 1793, for preventing the collection 

Declaration of the of any chilunta, valulcirce, or other duties,by the zemindars, talookdars, 
me™\Tma°keade V uRte ^' armevs > an( l other holders of land in the province of Bengal, are 
compensations to per- hereby declared to be in force m the zillali of Cuttack. It is also 
sons deprived ofjuuho-hereby declared that in conformity to the spirit and principle of 
Inch kboht'ion. a,,# y clause tenth of Section 2, and the rules contained in Section 0, 
Regulation XXVII, 1793, it is the intention of Government to 
grant adequate compensations to all persons who derived advantages 
from the late sayer duties under competent authority from the Go¬ 
vernment of Berar, or in conformity to long and established usage. 

Eeguintion xxxvi, XXXII. Regulation XXXVI, 1793, is hereby declared to 
)llv substitutin' 1 C the ' n f° rce i u the zdJah of Cuttack in common with the other 
1 st January 1808 for Regulations extended to that province by Section 36 of thisRegu- 
wiiercv reoccurs°in ^ a ^ on: provided, however, that wherever the date of the 1st of 
that Regulation.' rS m January 1796 may occur in that Regulation, the first day of Janu¬ 
ary 1808 shall be substituted for the former date in the decision 
of all cases regarding the registering of deeds of sale, gift, mort¬ 
gage, or other instruments for the conveyance of property in the 
zillah of Cuttack. 


Sunnnds granted by XXXIII. The Commissioners having granted sminuds to 
tho Commissioners to eer f a j n zemindars, entitling them to hold their estates at a fixed 

certain zemindars to . . 5 . o „ 

hoia tbeir estates at zjumma m perpetuity, those sunnnds are hereby confirm eel. Die 
fixed jumma in per- following is a list of the names of the zemindars to whom this 
of such zaninduT6‘ provision is to be considered applicable:— 

Zemindar of Killah Durpum, 

Ditto of ditto Sookindah, 


Ditto of ditto Muddoopore. 

Sunnud granted by XXXIV. The Commissioners having likewise granted a 
Futt«ii 0 Mahomed r /u t ^ smn, 'd to Futtah Mahomed, jaghiredar of Malood, entitling him 
hiredar of Mniood fo and his heirs for ever, in consideration of certain services per- 
hoid ins knds rent-free formed towards the British Government, to hold his lands exempt 
firmed. F ’ from assessment, such sunnud is hereby confirmed. 
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XXXV. 


The late Board of Commissioners having Settlement 


concluded a settlement of the land revenue with certain zemindars , certain 

whose estates are situated chiefly in the hills and jungles , for the hill and jungle zemin- 
payment of a fixed annual quit-rent in perpetuity, those engage- ^nnmifquit-rent 
ments are hereby confirmed; and no alteration shall at any time i n perpetuity, confirm- 
be made in the amount of the revenue payable under the engage- ed - 


ments in question to Government. - 

Second. The following is a list of the mohauk to which the List of the mohauis 

,, D , . vii to which the foregoing 

provision in the preceding clause is applicable:— applies. 


Killah Aull. Killah Ilumishpore. 

Ditto Cojang. Ditto Miritchpore. 

Ditto Puttra. . Ditto Bishenpore. 


Third. The zemindarees of Cordah and Kunka, being mohauk A settlement shall 
of the description of those specified in the preceding clause, a pri^pi^atidTn the 
settlement shall be concluded, as soon as circumstances may admit, two foregoing clauses 
for the revenue of those mohauk on the principle on which a set- cirdah and Kunka! ° f 
tlement has been concluded with the zemindar of the mohauk 


specified in the preceding clause. 

XXXVI. All Regulations relating directly or indirectly to All Regulations reiat- 
the settlement and collection of the public revenue, or the conduct o°f the* re! 

of the officers employed in the performance of that duty, whether venue, or the officers 
European or native, in the province of Bengal, which are not ■”^ y 0 c f a th S“h and 
superseded by the foregoing rules, are hereby extended to, and no t superseded by tho 
declared to be in force in the zillah of Cuttack: provided, however, ^^ 1 J 1 0 g be ™ i f!’ rce d in 
that nothing herein contained shall bo construed to authorize the Cuttack, 
division of the lands comprised in any estates in the zillah of dn ^“ I> !' ( 0 " 3( fl a 3 te !° the 
Cuttack in which the succession to the entire estate devolves Exception as to the 
according to established usage to a single heir. In cases of this>>».'/<’» which* those 
nature the courts of justice are to be guided by the provisions not for 

contained in Regulation X, 1800 : provided also that nothing the present expended, 
herein contained shall be construed to imply that any part of the d ^' e f s j suc 
said Regulations are for the present to be considered to be in force 
in certain jungle or hill zemindarees occupied by a rude and 
uncivilized race of people, with the proprietors of which estates 
engagements were formed by the late Board of Commissioners 
for the payment of a certain fixed quit-rent or tribute to Govern¬ 
ment. The following is a list of the names of the mohauk to 
which this exemption from tho operation of the general Regulations 
is to be considered applicable:— 


Killah Neelgery. Killah Kiudeapara. 

Ditto Iiankcy. Ditto Neahgurh. 

Ditto Joormoo. Ditto Rampore. 

Ditto Nirsingpore. Ditto Hindole. 

Ditto Augole. Ditto Teegeroah. 

Ditto Toalcherry. Ditto Burrumboh. 

Ditto Attghurh. Ditto Deckenaul. 

Ditto Kunjur. 

XXXVII. The foregoing exemption from the operation of fr0 “ r opeSftf 
the general Regulations shall likewise for tho present bo considered the general Regulations 
to be applicable to the lands known by the appellation of the consuieKd^ applicable 
territory of Mohurbunge, but it shall be the duty of the Collector Mohurhunge. 
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of the zillali to conclude a settlement with the proprietor of that 
estate for the payment of a fixed annual quit-rent on the principles 
on which a settlement has been concluded with the other hill or 
junglo zemindars specified in the preceding section. 


REGULATION VII, 1822 A.D. 

A Regulation for declaring the principles according to lohich 
the settlement of the land Revenue in the ceded and conquered 
provinces, including Cuttack, Pultaspore and its dependencies, is 
to be hereafter made, and the powers and duties belonging to 
Collectors or other officers employed in making, revising or 
superintending settlements: for continuing, with certain excep¬ 
tions, the existing leases within the said provinces for a further 
term of five years ; for defining, settling, and recording the 
rights and obligations of various classes and persons possessing 
an interest in the land, or in the rent or produce thereof; and 
for vesting the revenue authorities with judicial cognizance in 
certain cases of suits and claims relating to land, the rent and 
produce of land :— Passed by the Governor-General in Council 
on the 8 th August 1822, corresponding with the 25 th Sawun 
1229, Bengal era; the 5th Sawun 1229 Fusty ; the 26 th Sawun 
1229 Willaity; the 6 th Sawun 1879 Sumbut; and the 19 th 
Zekaad 1237 Higeree. 

Whereas the existing settlement of tlio land revenue in the 
ceded provinces will oxpire with the present Fusly year, and it 
has therefore become necessary to declare and enact the principles 
and rules according to which the demand of the state is thereafter 
to he regulated, and the manner in which future settlements and 
revisions of settlements are to be conducted; and whereas a 
moderate assessment being equally conducive to the true interests 
of Government and to the well-being of its subjects, it is the 
wish and iutontion of Government that in revising the existing 
settlement the efforts of the revenue officers should be chiefly 
directed, not to any general and extensive enhancement of the 
jumma, hut to the objects of equalizing the publio burthens, and 
of ascertaining, settling, and recording the rights, interests, 
privileges, and properties of all persons and classes owning, occu¬ 
pying, managing or cultivating the land, or gathering or dispos¬ 
ing of its produce, or collecting or appropriating the rent or 
revenue payable on account of land, or the produce of land, or 
paying or receiving any cesses, contributions or perquisites to or 
from any persons resident in, or owning, occupying or holding 
parcel of any village or mehal; and whereas, with these views 
and intentions the Governor-General in Council has considered it 
to be expedient and proper, with the exception hereinafter 
specified, to continue the existing assessment in all cases in which 
the settlement has been formed witli zemindars or other persons 
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such engagement, and shall do or direct any act relative to the 

cultivation or management of such mehal, or the settlement, 

assessment, or collection of the rents of such mehal, in, or on 

account of any year subsequent to the term of such engagement, 

such zemindar or other malgoozar aforesaid shall be held to be 

responsible on account of such year for the same revenue as may 

have been demandable from him for the year preceding, unless 

otherwise specially agreed upon. Provided further that it shall 

be competent for Collectors or other officers exercising the powers Collectors authorized 

of Collectors, with the sanction of the Board or Commissioner to ,llc sanction of 

whom they may be subordinate, at any time, not being more than zeminda^’ ‘to lute 

six months previous to the expiration of a settlement, to call upon whether they are wii- 

the zemindars or other malgoozars as aforesaid to declare enlagemonVsi 1 " 18 ^ 

whether or not they are willing to continue their engagements 

for the ensuing year; and if such zemindars or other malgoozars 

shall not forthwith notify their refusal to do so, they shall be 

held to have agreed to such an extension of their leases at the 

existing assessment, and so on, from year to year, as aforesaid. 

Zemindars or other malgoozars who may be allowed to hold on Zemindars allowed to 
from year to year shall not be chargeable with any additional holJ on - sha1 . 1 not be 
revenue on account of any year unless the Collector or other tton’S® wenueMceptl 
officer exercising the powers of Collector shall notify his intention in s ia certain cases, 
to revise the assessment on or before the commencement of such 
year, unless whero otherwise specially provided. 

III. With respect to estates which are at present let to Settlement how to be 
farm, a settlement thereof shall be made on the expiration of the for farme(1 ea- 
existing leases for such a period as the Govern or-General in 
Council may direct: a preference shall be given to the zemindars 
or other persons possessing a permanent property in the mehals 
if willing to engage for the payment of the public revenue on 
reasonable terms: provided also that in cases wherein such 
mehals may be let in farm, the term of the lease granted to the 
farmers shall not exceed twelve years. The above rules shall For estates held khas. 
likewise be applicable to estates now held khas. So in any case For estates of recu- 
wheroin the zemindars and other proprietors may refuse to con- 8ant zcmiudara - 
tinue their existing engagements, or to enter into new engagements 
on equitable terms, it shall be competent to the revenue authorities 
to let the lands in farm for such period, not exceeding twelve 
years, as the Governor-General in Council shall appoint, or to 
assume the direct management of them, and to retain them under 
khas management during the period aforesaid, or such shorter period 
as may be judged proper. Provided further that if in any case it Cases in which ze- 
shall appear to the revenue authorities that the continuance or I 1 "," 1 ;*” lna ? b ? cxclu : 
admission ot any Itaja, zemindar, talookdar, or other person, of, the management of 
who may have engaged, or may claim to engage for any mehal, their estates - 
or mehals in, or to the management of such mehal or mehals, 
would endanger the public tranquillity, or otherwise be seriously 
detrimental, it shall bo their duty to report the circumstance to 
Government, and it shall be competent to the Governor-General 
in Council, by an order in Council, to cause such mehal or 
mehals to be held khas or let in farm for sucli term as may 
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appear expedient and proper, not exceeding the period above 
specified. 

The admission of par* IY. In admitting particular parties to engage, it was in no 

r Pa tiie eS lament < ^ e o ree the intention of Government to compromise private rights 
of *iie°public ^revenue or privileges, or to vest the sudder malgoozars with any rights 
shall not bar the reve- not previously possessed by them, excepting in so far as their 
fm ? nsf'to rS adjnst'^u'e interest in the land for which they may have engaged might ho 
rights of other persons improved by the limitation of the Government demand, or other- 
01 wise by the resignation in their favor of rights previously vested 

iu Government itself, or as it may have boen found nocessarj', 
with a view to tho punctual realization of the public dues, to 
vest the sudder malgoozar, by special Regulation, with authority 
of distraint, or other powers of coercion over the under-tenants. 
On the contrary, it is the anxious desiro of Government, and the 
bounden duty of its officers, to secure every one in the posses¬ 
sion of the rights and privileges which he may lawfully possess 
or he entitled to possess. In pursuance of this principle it is 
hereby declared and enacted that nothing in the above provisions 
for extending the existing leases, or in the stipulations of the 
existing settlements, do or shall be construed to bar the revenue 
officers duly empowered in that behalf from interfering to 
adjust the respective rights of the sudder malgoozars and their 
under-tenants ; nor shall any claims to a remission or abatement 
of revenue ho admitted on the ground of any decision or order 
But if the profits 0 f passed in that behalf; hut if such decision or order shall operate 
any zemindar b e mate- materially to reduce the profits derived by any zemindar or 
older r or U< deciswn tt 'malgoozar from the mehal owned or managed by him, it shall 
such officer, he shall be bo competent for such zemindar or malgoozar to relinquish his 
hii'engageinents"* 1111811 engagements, and the revenue officers shall in such caso proceed 
to make a settlement of the mehal do novo. 

Existing provisions Y. First. The provisions contained in the existing Regu- 
reiative to mahkana latioiis regarding the allowance to be made to zemindars and 
other malgoozars who may be excluded from the management of 
melials owned or claimed by them, whether as malikaua or nankar, 
are hereby rescinded. 

Mahkana to be ai- Second. The proprietors of estates let in farm or held khas 
lowed to proprietors eRall he entitled to receive an allowance of malikana at such rate 

oi estates farmed or -r, , 0 ^ ,, • . A1 

held khas. as the Hoard oi Commissioners or other authority exercising the 

powers of that Board may determine anything iu the existing 
How to be appor- Regulations notwithstanding the said malikana to he apportioned 
proprietors™ 8 seveml in cases in which several proprietors may have heretofore held an 
estate under one common assessment, whether in joint tenancy or 
otherwise according to the shares of each respectively : provided 
Not to be less than a l so that the malikana allowance granted to the proprietor or pro- 
five, nor without spe- prietors of any mehals shall not in any case be less than five per 
eminent more than cent, on the net amount realized by (jovernment irom the lands; 
ten per cent, ou the nor shall it exceed ten percent, on that amount without the special 
Subject* 1 to' lin wiiat sanction of the Governor-General in Council. Provided further 
deduction. that if the said proprietors shall in any case he in the receipt of 

any perquisite or the profits of any lands in lieu of tho nankar 
formerly granted to them by the native Governments, or otherwise 
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iu consideration of tlieir proprietary tenure, the amount of such 

allowance shall bo deducted from the malikana to which they are No malikana alW- 

by this section declared to be entitled: provided also that this b" C granted t to zemin- 

rule shall not apply to such zemindars as may continue in the dar* who. may conti- 

occupancy of their tenures whilst the mehal in which they are 

included is held khas or farmed, or of any part of them ; that is or Government officer. 

to say, zemindars who may cultivate or lease their lands and pay 

the revenue to the farmer or Government officers; nor without Nor without special 

the special sanction of Government to any malgoozar, zemindar, or t0 

other proprietor or holder of land who may directly or indirectly from the ryots. 

continue to draw any allowance from the ryots of the lands Provision for the 

farmed or held khas: provided also that malgoozars not being p a r s 0 p r utm“ S °or ir only 

actual proprietors of the land included in the estate for which part proprietors of tho 

they may have formerly been under engagements, though record- ™^ a |" 0 0 r b'ef unto 

ed in the accounts of past settlements as zemindars, talookdars, or engagements. 

the like, or being proprietors of a part of only of such land, shall 

not receive the above allowance on the jumma of the estate, but 

shall receive such allowance in lieu of their title of management 


as it may appear to Government to be equitable to assign, in 
addition to the malikana to which they may be entitled on account 
of any lands held by them in actual property, and of which they 
may not retain tho occupancy; and no malikana shall be granted to 
any sudder malgoozar on account of lands the occupants of which 
may deny his right of property until he shall have established his 
right by a regular suit in a court of justice, or to the satisfaction of 
the Board. But in such cases such provision will be made for the 
intermediate support of the party as the Governor-General in 
Council may, on the recommendation of the Board, see fit to 
direct. 

Third. Provided also that if any zemindar or sudder 
malgoozar shall have been called upon by a Collector or other 
officer exercising the powers of a Collector to state the highest 
amount of jumma for tho payment of which he may be 
willing to engage, and shall have stated the same accordingly, 
the sum so stated by such zemindar or sudder malgoozar, and 
not the jumma ultimately realized by Government, shall form 
the basis on which his malikana allowance shall beadjusted ; and 
in such case it shall and may be lawful for the revenue authori¬ 
ties to limit the said allowance to five per cent, on the said sum, 
or to a portion thereof, according to tho extent of the proprietary 
interest possessed by the said zemindar or sudder malgoozar. 
Provided also that if a zemindar or sudder malgoozar, when so 
called upon, shall fail to specify or tender any sum as aforesaid, 
then, and in that easo, tho net revonuo derived by Government 
from the mehal on account of tho year preceding that in which 
the Collector or other officer aforesaid may make the said requisi¬ 
tion, shall be taken as the sum by which the amount of malikana 
(not being less than five, nor more than ten per cent, on the 
same) shall be adjusted. 

VI. First. In cases wherein tho existing engagements 
may be continued under the rule contained in Section II of this 
Kegulation, it shall and may bo lawful for the Collectors, with the 


Zemindars may be 
called upon to Btnte 
the jumma for which 
they may be willing to 
engage, and their ma- 
likana allowance may 
be adjusted according 
to the amount tender¬ 
ed by them. 


Or by the net revenue 
of the preceding year, 
if no tender be made, 


Revenue officers may 
revise settlement of 
estates «*f which the 
existing leuf.es shall be 
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ejfended under Section sanction of the Board of Commissioners, fo eider at any time 
mine ce'nfs uc'hextend- the course thereof on a revision of the settlement, notwith- 

ed lease. standing such continuance of the existing leases, and to adopt 

such measures as may be requisite for ascertaining and deter¬ 
mining the extent and produce of the lands and the amount 
of jumma properly demandable therefrom, and for procuring 
and recording the fullest possible information in regard to the 
rights, interests, privileges, and properties of the agricultural 
community ; and to determine the same with the same powers and 
authority as they now are, or may hereafter be entitled to exercise, 
in forming the settlement of estates open to reassessment. 

Revision of settle- Second. The said revision of the settlement shall be made 
men! how to be made. vi]lage hy yin age an d mehal by mehal, and such number of 
mehals shall be revised in each year as the Board, under the 
orders of the Governor-General in Council, may direct. 

Revision of settle- Third. Such revision of the settlement shall not operate to 
to™lt er the "amount * 0 ? disturb existing engagements during the period for which they 
the jumma payable on may be continued under tho provisions of Section II of this 
account of lands inciu- Regulation, in so far as such engagements relate to the amount 
recnte. ,X,Sfl " gU ' SagC of jumma demandable by Government; but the said engagements 
shall bo held and considered to include only such villages and 
lands as may be specified in the proceedings or accounts of the 
settlement last concluded : and if on the revision of the settle¬ 
ment of any mehal it shall be found that there has been any 
material error or concealment of lands belonging to such mehal 

Rut lands withheld the Collector shall be authorized, subject to the orders of the 
the* revenue 0 "officer/ at Board, separately to assess the lands so withheld from the know- 
past settlements may ledge of the revenue authorities, in tho same manner and with 
h* Reveime'officers revi- the same powers as he would assess an unsettled mehal. Provided 
Bing settlements to ex- also that nothing in this or the preceding sections shall be 
erase the same autho- CO nstrued to prevent the revenue officers from passing and enforo- 
relative rights of indi- ing such orders in regard to the rights and interests to be enjoyed 
viduais as they may b v the different classes or persons connected with any mehal 
ing a mehal open to during the period tor which the existing settlement has been 
reassessment. extended, as they may or shall be authorized to pass or enforce, 

when adjusting tlie assessment of an unsettled mehal. 

Collectors in the Fourth. It shall in like manner be competent to the Collectors 
conquered provinces to j n t] 10 con quered provinces, and in tho province of Buudleeund, 
ring the continuance to enter on a revision o± the settlement under the provisions con- 
ot the existing leases, tained in the preceding clauses of this section, during the conti¬ 
nuance of the existing leases. 

when revision of VII. First. When a Collector in the ceded provinces, or in 
settlement completed, the province of Cuttack, shall have completed the revision of the 
granted in the ceded settlement oi any mehals under the rules contained in the pre- 
provinces and in cut- ceding section, it shall and may be lawful for him, subject to the 
iu dependencies’ "for orders of the Board of Commissioners and of Government, to 
yours subsequent to grant to the proprietors, if willing to engage on adequate terms, 
1234 ‘ renewed leases for such further term of years subsequent to the 

year 1234 Fuslee or Uinlee as the Governor-General in Council 
may direct. 

Jumma for years Second. The assessment to he demanded on account of the 
Low to'be 0 adjusted! 231 years subsequent to tho year 1234 Fuslee, to which leases renewed 
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as above may extend, shall be fixed with reference to the produce 
and capabilities of the land as ascertained at the time when the 
revision of the settlement shall be made, unless under special 
circumstances justifying a prospective enhancement of the Govern¬ 
ment demand. Provided also that the amount of such assess¬ 
ment shall not be raised above that of the present jumma unless 
it shall clearly appear that the net profits to be derived from the 
land by the zemindars and others who may be entitled to share in 
the profits arising out of the limitation of the Government demand 
will exceed one-fifth of that amount: aud in cases wherein any 
increase may be demanded, the assessment shall be so regulated 
as to leave the zemindars aud others aforesaid a net profit of 
20 per cent. On the amount of the jumma payable by or 
through them respectively, no abatement on the existing jumma 
will be allowed unless on the clearest grounds of necessity. 

Third. The pottahs granted on such revised settlements shall Pottahs gi-anted on 
be held only to secure the malgoozars from further demand during rev,sed settlement only 
the term of their respective leases on account of the lands speci- fi e d. 
fied in it, or described in the settlement roobakaree of the Collec¬ 
tor, with such allowance for error as may be distinctly declared 
at the time of settlement. Zemindars and other persons entering 
into engagements will be required therefore to afford the fullest 
and most correct information in regard to the rueba of the melials 
for which they may engage. 

Fourth. In like manner it shall aud may be lawful for Col- i„ conqu ,, r ed pro- 
lectors in the conquered provinces and in the province of Bundle- vmceslikewise, ve J ,e "^ 
cund to grant renewed leases for a further term of years subse- pending 0 the present 
quent to the expiration of the existing settlement subject to the settlement fur a term 
same rules, restrictions, and provisions as are enacted in the pre- jt s exph-aUoB S . e<1UeUt t0 
ceding clauses relatively to the ceded provinces. 

Fifth. If any zemindar or sudder malgoozar the settlement Cases wherein the 
of whose estate may be revised under the above rules, shall refuse settlement^ ^of 
to entor into suitable engagements for a further period beyond the v i s j 0n be postponed 
term of the then current lease, or if after such revision the 'cu * reu t* eas' U ° f 
revenue authorities shall under any other circumstances deem it 1 

expedient to postpone taking further engagements for the payment 
of the revenue of any melials until the expiration of the current 
leases, it shall be competent to them to do so ; and in such case, Ru)es ai , p ii ca bie to 
the several rules contained in Section III of this 1 regulation, such cases, 
relative to estates of which the settlement will expire with the 
present year, shall on the expiration of the said leases be and be 
held applicable to such mohals. 

Sixth. The same rules shall also be applicaple to the several The same rules ap- 
mehals within the district of Goruckpore, the chucla Azimgurh, 
the perguunah Putaspore and its dependencies, as they may putaspore, &c., as they 
respectively become, or be declared open for resettlement. ^settlement* ° pen t0 

VIII. Where the waste land belonging to or adjoining any L waste lands may he 

mehal is very extensive, so as considerably to exceed the quan- disposed of by Govern- 
. r « . ,i • o went under what cun- 

tity required for pasturage or otherwise usefully appropriated, Unions, 
it shall be competent to the revenue officers to grant leases for 
the same to any persons who may bo willing to undertake the 
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cultivation in perpetuity, or for such periods as the Governor- 
General in Council shall determineand to assign to the zemindars 
or others who may establish a right of property in the lands so 
granted an allowance equivalent to Its. 10 per cent, on the 
amount payable to Government by tho leases in lieu and bar of all 
claims to or in the waste lands so granted, or such other perquisites 
or privileges as by the custom of the country they may appear in 
such cases entitled to roceive. 

Detailed investiga- IX. First. It shall be the duty of Collectors and other 
by n coll°ectors P and other °® cers exercising the powers of Collectors, on the occasion of 
officers making or revi- making or revising settlements of the land revenue, to unite with 
sing settlements. the adjustment the assessment and the investigation of the extent 
and produce of the lands, tho object of ascertaining and recording 
the fullest possible information in regard to landed tenures, the 
rights, interests, and privileges of the various classes of the agricul- 

Proceedings to cm- tural community. For this purpose their proceedings shall 
brace what particulars, gmbraco the formation of as accurate a record as possible of all 
local usages connected with landed tenures, as full as practicable 
a specification of all persons enjoying the possession and pro¬ 
perty of the soil or vosted with any heritable or transferable 
interest in the land or the rents of it, care being taken to distinguish 
the different modes of possession and property, and the real 
nature and extent of the interests held, more especially where 
several persons may hold interests in the same subject-matter 
of different kinds or degrees. This record shall, in putteedaree 
or bhyackara village, or the like, include an accurate register 
of all the coparceners,—-not merely the heads of divisions, 
such as the puttees, thokes, or bahroes, but also as far as 
possible of every person who occupies lands, disposes of its 
produce, or receives rent as proprietor, or as agent for one or more 
proprietors holding laud and disposing of its produce, or 
receiving the rents of it in common, with a detailed statement 
of the interior arrangements adopted by the brotherhood 
for the distribution of tho profits derived from sources 
common to tho coparcenency where any such exist, and for 
determining the share of the Government jumma, and of the 
village expenses which each parcener is to contribute, or the 
other modes in which the engaging parcener or intermediate 
puteedars and behreedars collect from the cultivators. A record 
shall likewise be formed of the rates per beegah of each descrip¬ 
tion of land or kind of produce demandable from the resident 
cultivators not claiming any transferable property in the soil, 
whether possessing the right of hereditary occupancy or not, and 
the respective shares of thesudder malgoozar or other manager 
and the cultivator in lands cultivated under kunkoot, bataie, or 
similar engagements, with a distinct specification of all cesses or 
extra collections made by the malgoozar or village manager or 
other. The names of all the village putwarees and village watch¬ 
men shall also be registered, with a statement of the amount and 
nature of the allowances assigned to them. And all Iakheraj 
tenures shall be carofully recorded with a specification of the nature 
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of the tenure. The information collected on the above points 
shall be so arranged and recorded as to admit of an immediate 
reference hereafter by the courts of judicature, it being understood 
and declared that all decisions on the demands of the zemindars 
shall hereafter be regulated by the rates of rent and modes of 
payment avowed and ascertained at the settlement and recorded 
in the Collector’s proceedings until distinctly altered by mutual 
agreement or after full investigation in a regular suit; and all cesses 
or collections not avowed and sanctioned, nor taken into account 
in fixing the Government jumma, shall be held illegal and unautho¬ 
rized unless now or hereafter specially sanctioned by Government. 

Second. Provided also that it shall be competent to Collectors 
and other officers as aforesaid (subject to the orders of the Board 
of Commissioners) to grant pottahs to the several mofussil zemin¬ 
dars and ryots pr other owners or occupants of land for the land 
owned or occupied by them, specifying the amount to be paid 
by them and all the conditions attaching to their tenure, and a 
register of all pottahs so granted shall form a part of the roobuka- 
rce of settlement. 

Third. Provided, however, that if from the number of 
estatos of which the leases may at once expire in any district, or 
from any other special cause, it shall be found necessary for the 
security of the Government revenue to take engagement from 
any zemindar, malgoozar, or farmer, without completing the 
detailed inquiries above directed, it shall be competent to the 
Boards of Revenue or other authority exercising the powers of 
such a Board to cause engagements for the revenue to be taken 
in the manner heretofore in use, reporting the circumstances to the 
Governor-General in Council ; but the term of the engagements 
so taken shall not exceed five years, and the rules relative to the 
revision of the settlements of mehals, of which the existing leases 
have been extended under the provisions of Section 2 of this 
Regulation, shall be equally applicable to estates for which such 
engagements shall be taken. 

X. First. Of several parties possessing separate heritable 
and transferable properties in any parcel of land, or in the pro¬ 
duce or rent thereof, such properties consisting of interests of 
different kinds, it shall be competent to the Governor-General in 
Council to determine and direct which of such parties shall be 
admitted to engage for the payment of the Government revenue, 
due provision being made for securing the rights of the remaining 
parties. It is further hereby declared and enacted that it is, and 
shall be, competent to tho Governor-General in Council, in confirm¬ 
ing the settlement of any mehal in perpetuity or for a term of 
years, to determine and prescribe tho manner and proportion in 
which the net rent or profit arising out of the limitation of tho 
Government demand shall be distributed among the different 
parties possessing an interest in the lands appertaining to such 
mehal, or in tho rent or produce of'such lands or mehal. 


IIow far to be bind* 
ing on the courts of 
judicature. 


What cesses or collec¬ 
tions to be held illegal. 


Collectors and other 
officers making settle¬ 
ment may grant pot¬ 
tahs to mofussil zemin¬ 
dars and ryots. 


In wbat case engage- 
ments for tho revenue 
may be taken as here¬ 
tofore without a detail¬ 
ed mofussil settlemeul. 


Such engagements 
not to be granted for a 
term exceeding five 
years, Dor to bar an in¬ 
termediate revision. 


In cases where 
several persons hold¬ 
ing interests of different 
kinds may have separate 
properties in the same 
land, Government may 
determine which of such 
parties shall be admit¬ 
ted to engage for tho 
public revenue. 

Provision to be made 
for the remaining 
parties. 

Government will also 
determine the manner 
and proportion in which 
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arising out of the limit¬ 
ation of the public de¬ 
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buted among the 
different parties posses¬ 
sing properties in lands 
settled in perpetuity or 
for a term of years. 
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Wofussil settlements Second. In cases wherein any land appertaining to a mehal 
to be made in cas.es hitherto recognized as the talooka, zemindaree, or the like of one 
intermediate manager or more sudcler malgoozars, may be owned or occupied by other 
between Government persons holding under the sudder malgoozar and possessing an 
heredit»ry P occuiwints of heritable and transferable property therein, or a hereditary right 
the soil may be main- of occupancy subject to the payment of a fixed rent, or of a rent 
taiuetl ‘ determinable by a fixed principle, if the title of the said sudder 

malgoozar to engage for the revenue he upheld, and generally 
in cases wherein the tenure of an intermediate malgoozar or 
manager between the Government and the proprietors or 
hereditary occupants of the soil may be maintained, whether the 
Government revenue he collected from the zemindar, talookdar, 
or other hereditary intermediate malgoozar, or the mehal 
he farmed or held khas, it shall be competent to the Collector 
or other officer who may he employed in adjusting the jumma 
to he assessed on such mehal, with the sanction of the Board 
previously obtained, and subject to the orders and direction of 
that authority, to make a mofussil settlement with each of the 
proprietors or occupants aforesaid for the land possessed by him, 
and to grant such proprietors or occupants pottahs defining the 
condition on which they are to hold their land, whether subordi¬ 
nate to the sudder malgoozar or to the farmer or officer of Gov¬ 
ernment employed in the khas management ; and in all such 
cases, if engagements for the Government revenue of tho mehal 
he taken from the intermediate hereditary malgoozar, the parti¬ 
culars of the mofussil settlement, when approved by the Board, 
shall be endorsed on the pottah to be granted to the sudder mal¬ 
goozar, or shall be so incorporated with the engagement taken 
from him as to form part of the same. 

Where several per- Third. In cases in which two or more persons may possess 
sons may hold a cum- a j 0 i n fc property in any village, mehal, or parcel of land, or in the 
perties subject to a rent or produce ot any village, mehal or land, or in any part ot 
common obligation, S uch village, mehal, land, rent or produce, the property of such 
persons consisting of interests of tho same kind, whether of the 
same extent or otherwise, as well as in cases wherein such pro¬ 
perty in any mehal, village, laud, produce or rent, may he sepa¬ 
rately possessed by parties subject by prescriptive usage to . com¬ 
mon obligations, whether existing or contingent, it shall he 
competent to the Collector or other officer exercising the powers of 
Collector, subject to the orders and direction of the Board and of 
The revenue officers the Governor-General in Council, either to make a joint settlement 
mentThh^orTnbehaif^k the parties collectively, or a majority of them, or with an 
of the parties coiicc- agent appointed by them, or a majority of them, or to select 
ofthem' ° £ * ma; ' omy one or more of them to undertake the management of the mehal 
Or may select ono or as sudder malgoozars, due advertence being had to the wishes of 
more to manage Ac a ll the coparceners, and to the past custom of the village or 
goozars. villages comprised in the mehal. 

When a joint settle- Fourth. When it shall he determined to make a joint 
meet is to be made, settlement for any village, mehal, or parcel of land, with the 
moned. parties possessing therein a joint property as aforesaid, tho 

Collector or other officer making the settlement shall give 
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notice of his intention by a written proclamation to be stuck up 
in some public place within the village, mehal, or land, and shall 
require all persons possessing therein a property as aforesaid to 
attend either in person or by representative duly authorized in 
the matter within a reasonable period, at a stated place and 
time, and to declare their agreement or non-agreement to the 
jumma proposed to be assessed on the village or land. 

Fifth. If any person or persons, when summoned as above, 
shall- refuse, neglect, or omit to attend, cither in person or by 
representative, such person or persons shall be held to be bound 
by the decision of the majority of those who may attend ip 
agreeing or disagreeing to the jumma, and his or their interests 
and estate shall, unless otherwise specially allowed, be held respon¬ 
sible for the Government revenue, and be liable to sale in the 
event of any arrear accruing on account of the settlement. 

Sixth. If any person or persons shall attend, and shall 
object to the jumma proposed to be assessed, then, should a 
settlement be made with the other parties present, the objecting 
parties shall be left in the enjojunent of the same rights and in¬ 
terests as they would enjoy in the event of the mehal being farmed 
or held khas: and in so far as regards the lands to which such 
rights and interests attach, the other parceners, if their engage¬ 
ments be extended thereto, shall be considered farmers of the 
Government revenue, to hold the same under leases of such term as 
may be determined and agreed upon under the general rules 
applicable to lands for which the proprietors may refuse to engage. 

Seventh. When any mehal or portion of a mehal held 
by a number of cultivating proprietors in putteedaree or bhya- 
chara tenure or the like, shall be let in farm or held khas, the 
rent demandable from the proprietors of such mehal or portion of 
mehal on account of the land occupied and cultivated by them¬ 
selves shall be adjusted by the rates payable by ryots or other 
resident cultivators not having a heritable and transferable pro¬ 
perty in the soil for lands of a similar description in the same or 
in the adjoining villages, with a deduction of five per cent., on 
account of malikana or such other rate, not being less than five 
per cent, as Government may determine. 

Eighth. When it shall be determined to make a settlement of 
a mehal of the above description with one or more of the parceners 
selected to manage, collect, and account for the public revenue as 
sudder malgoozar, then, and iu that case, the interests of the non¬ 
engaging parceners shall not be held answerable for the default of 
the sudder malgoozars, save and except in so far as may be speci¬ 
fically provided. Such parceners shall, until regularly separated, 
continue to hold their lands as subordinate proprietors, subject to 
the payment of rent or revenue to the sudder malgoozar at the 
rates and in the mode heretofore in use, excepting in so far as that 
usage may be affected by the determination of Government in 
regard to the distribution of the net rent or profit derived from the 
limitation of the Government demand, or by the rules now in force, 
or hereafter to be enacted, for vesting the sudder malgoozars with 


Persons wilfully fail* 
iiig to attend when 
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jority who may attend, 
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specific powers over the subordinate tenants in the collection of 

Nature ami condi- the rent or revenue demandable from them. The responsibility 
rn' i "oozar’e^teiiurea^to attaching to the persons selected as sudder malgoozars, and the 
be declared. conditions under which they are to hold that title of management, 

will in each case be specifically declared at or after the time 
when the settlement is confirmed. The conditions and limitations 
under which the subordinate proprietors shall be admitted to 
separate engagements will also be similarly declared. 

Lands separately Ninth. Provided further that in all cases wherein different 
tinltf h T;L°t CC Tid P arce ^ s °f land belonging to any mehal may be separately owned 
as one* moling lnay'be and occupied by different proprietors, or by different bodies of 
separately settled. proprietors, it shall be competent to the Boards of Revenue, or 
other authority exercising the powers of that Board, to cause a 
separate settlement to be made for the land owned and occupied 
by each proprietor, or by each body of proprietors, and each parcel 
of land for which a separate settlement may be so made shall be 
held exclusively responsible for the revenue assessed upon it: 

Joint properties, or Provided also that if the several parties possessing a joint property 
jm'nt ertl obii*anon t t0 in or se P ara te properties, subject to a common obligation as aforesaid, 
wbat cases to be or any of them, shall apply to a Collector or other officer making 
div,dcd - or revising a settlement, to have separate possession of their 

several share or shares in such joint property, or to be admitted to 
separate engagements, it shall be competent to such Collector or 
other officer, with the sanction of the Board or other authority to 
which he may be subordinate, to make a partition of the property 
among the different parties according to their respective interests, 
and to make a separate settlement with each of them, or with 
such as may desire to enter into separate engagements. 

Proprietors though Tenth. In all cases wherein any proprietors may be excluded 
excluded trom engage- f rom engagements, the Collector shall be careful to let it be known 
names registered. that all persons possessing a property in the mehal are entitled 
to have their names recorded in the roobukaree of settlement, with 
the amount or rate of the assessment demandable from each. 

Collectors forming XI. The Collector’s proceedings in forming the registry 
ceeli orf'the basi s P 'of a ^ ove directed shall be founded on the basis of actual possession, 
actual possession. and that officer shall in every instance be careful to record the 
precise nature of the authority on which the entries in his books 
may he made. In conformity with the above principle, it shall be 
competent to tho Collectors or other officers, when making or 
revising settlements, or otherwise deputed to investigate and 
determine the circumstances of any mehal and the nature of the 
tenures connected with it, to correct the errors or omissions of 
former settlements by admitting to engagements or entering on 
the public records the names of persons found in the bond fide 
possession of land, or in the receipt of rent under a proprietary 
title; and in such cases the Collector will hold an official pro¬ 
ceeding explaining fully the grounds on which he may act. 

In estates lifld under XII. First. In cases in which the proportion of the 
putteedaree, bbyachara, Government jumma and village expenses payable by each 
Collectors may in cer- proprietor and by each body ot proprietors comprised in the 
tain cases make a fresh several puttees, behrees and other divisions of an estate held 
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under putteedaree or byacliara tenure or the like, may have allotment of ti>« rove- 
been originally fixed on a measurement of the lands occupied ™ L ' jjy'tue^several p#J" 
by each, with reference to the quantity in cultivation, and may ceueis. 
be liable by the usage of the country to periodical adjustment 
on the same principle, if the Collector or other officer making 
or revising the settlement shall be satisfied, by examination of 
the putwaries’ accounts or otherwise, that the contributions paid 
by any proprietor or body of proprietors as aforesaid, are materi¬ 
ally in excess of the amount justly demandablo from them, it 
shall be competent to him, with the previous sanction of the 
Board, to cause a new distribution to be made of the revenue 
and charges payable by each, with reference to the above 
principle and to such resolutions as Government may have 
passed relative to the apportionment of the net rent or profits 
arising out of the limitation of the Government demand, and in 
the performance of this duty to employ the eanoongoe and such 
person or persons as he may judge it advisable to appoint, and to 
settle the jumma payable by the different parties according to tho 
award of such person or persons, or otherwise as shall appear to he 
just and equitable. 

Second. In like manner, in eases in which tho several pro- Ami in certain cases 
prietors shall he entitled, not only to an adjustment from time to S"^el.Iud! 
time of the jumma payable on account of the lands occupied by 
them, but likewise to a periodical partition of the lands of tho 
village with reference to the share recorded as belonging to each, 
it shall he competent to the Collector to cause a fresh partition of 
the lands and adjustment of the jumma to he made as above 
prescribed, aud at the same time to fix and declare the period 
from which the arrangement as finally settled is to have effect, and 
to adjust the claims of the parties relative to the revenue inter¬ 
mediately paid by them as may appear equitable: Provided, how¬ 
ever, that no such partition or adjustment shall be final, until 
confirmed by the Board of Commissioners, or other authority 
exercising the powers of that Board : Provided also that if any Cases wherein parties 
parties shall dispute the existence of the usage under which tho 
partition of the lands shall have been made, aud shall claim to bo in tho adawlttt. 
restored to possession of the lands which the Collector may have 
transferred to another, or shall consider himself entitled to the 
benefit of a new partition of the lands comprised in the mehal to 
which he may belong in any case in which the Collector may have 
refused to order it, it shall be competent to the said party to 
bring a regular suit in the zillah court against the person or 
persons to whom the lauds may have been transferred, or the 
person or persons who may resist the partition to try the justness 
of the Collector’s decision ; hut if the existence of the usage shall on wlut point* 
be admitted or established, it shall not bo competent to the courts si "" of 
of judicature to question the accuracy of the partition of the land to JL t0Ul UM " i ’ 
or adjustment of the jumma, aud whenever the decision of a 
Collector for the partition of any land shall he set aside, it will of 
course belong- to the revenue authorities to re-adjust the jumma 
with reference to the interests of the parties as defined aud settled 

2 / 
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Collectors shall not 
disturb possession un¬ 
less specially autho¬ 
rized. 


by the final decision of the courts of judicature, and to the condi¬ 
tions of the tenure, and to any general or special resolution of 
Government relative to the distribution of the net rent or profit 
arising out of the limitation of the public assessment. 

XIII. Collectors and other officers exercising the powers of 
Collectors shall not, unless where specially authorized in the 
manner prescribed in this or some other regulation, do any act 
tending to disturb possession, but shall leave the adawlut to 
investigate in a regular suit all claims of persons not in possession 
but deeming themselves entitled to be so. 

Collectors making or XIV. First. Collectors making or revising settlements 
revising settlements g^all, in cases in which auy dispute may exist in regard to the 
extent of interests pos- nature of the tenure of any person occupying the soil, be com- 
se 1n d laud erS0US 0CCU ’ P etent to declare in an official proceeding to be incorporated in the 
PJ '" S “ u ‘ roobukaree of settlement, the nature and extent of the interests 

actually possessed by such occupant, referring to the denomination 
heretofore applied to him only as one means of proof in regard to 
the nature of the interest, but stating at length, with specification 
of any examination he nmy take for his satisfaction, the grounds 
where lands held in of his determination; so also in cases of dispute regarding the 
orth^li'u^enuK'coi’ ex ^ erL t of the interest belonging to any sharer in a village or 
lectors may decid’e dis- villages held under putteedaree, byachara, or the like tenure, 
£■««* 'he,Mtent suc h sharer having actual possession of a portion of such village 
t<! auy ei pnrcener" S and or villages, or being in the actual receipt as proprietor of a share 
may enforce hia dcci- 0 f the joint profits of the land, it shall be competent to the 
B1 . UQ ‘ Collector to decide the point in the first instance in his roobukaree 

of settlement, and to enforce his decision, leaving the party who 
Subject to an appeal may deem himself aggrieved to seek redress by a regular suit in 
to the adawlut. the courts to try the right; but nothing herein contained shall be 

construed to authorize the courts to interfere with the decision of 
the Collector in regard to the amount or proportion of jumma to 
be assessed on any parcel of laud, or in respect to the quantity 
and description of land to be assigned in partition to the holder of 
any specific share of joint estate. 

Collectors shall not Second. The above rule shall not he construed to empower 
under the above rule Collectors, unless otherwise authorized, to take cognizance of any 
claims to larger profits claim, to recive a larger portion ot the common profits than the 
<»r more land than claimant has hitherto enjoyed, or to hold a larger portion of the 
hin"erto enjoyed or held* village or villages than ho has hitherto occupied. 

Decision of revenue Third. The decisions passed by the Collectors under the 
officers to he maintain- above powers, if not altered or annulled by the Board or by 
P rovrft 0 C be"wrong ?U Government, shall be maintained by the courts, unless, on investi- 
a regular suit. ° gatiou iu a regular suit, it shall appear that the possession held 
fere OU with not apporUo C ul under such a decision is wrongful; and nothing herein contained 
ment of jumma or shall be understood to authorize any court to interfere with the 
hv Collectors'excepting decision of the revenue authorities relative to the jumma to he 
where the principle of assessed on any mehal or portion of a mehal, or to the extent and 
Coiiector’sdecisiou may description of lauds belonging to any mehal that may he assigned 
decree. on the partition ot the same to the several parconers concerned. 

iu what cases Ooiiec Fourth. If any person shall complain to a Collector or other 
tors to take cognizance 0 fg cer making or revising the settlement of any mehal, that he 
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has been wrongfully dispossessed from any lands, premises, crops, 0 f complaints of wrong- 
orchards, pasture grounds, fisheries, wells, water-courses, tanks, ful dispossession, 
reservoirs, or the like, within such mehal, or of the rents, produce, 
or profits of such lands, premises, &e., the like as aforesaid, or 
that he has been wrongfully disturbed in the possession thereof, it 
shall be competent to the Collector or other officer aforesaid to 
inquire into the matter, and if the party so complaining shall 
appear to have been in possession in the year preceding that in 
which the complaint is brought, and there shall otherwise be 
reason to believe that he has been violently or wrongfully dis¬ 
possessed or disturbed, it shall be competent to the Collector to 
restore or confirm him, recording the grounds of his determination 
in a roobukaree, and the opposite party shall in such case be left 
to bring a regular suit in court to try the question of right. In Subject to an appeal 
like manner should a Collector or other officer as aforesaid find tothe adawlut> 


that there exist in any mehal of which he may be making or 
revising the settlement, any disputes relative to the possession of 
lands, premises, or the like, which it may be expedient to adjust, 
it shall be competent to the Collector or other oificer aforesaid to 
pass a decision determining the point of possession, leaving the 
question of right, if further disputed, to be settled by the result 
of a regular suit in the adawlut. 

Fifth. The above provisi shall be held to apply to all cases The above provisions 

in which a zemindar or under ant, whether farmer or ryot, to what tai>e3 tu apply ' 

having by special deed or proscriptive title a right of occupancy, 
shall have been wrongfully ousted from the occupancy of lands 
held and cultivated by him in the preceding year, or in which the 
rents and profits of any laud which were received by such 
dispossessed party in the preceding year, shall be withheld 
from him, without a legal award or a voluntary act of the party 
involving the transfer, renunciation, or relinquishment of such 
rents and profits. But the above rule shall not apply to any case To what cases tho 
in which the complaining party may have executed any deed, rule sha11 uot ap P ly- 
purporting to be a relinquishment of possession, unless it shall 
have been established by some judicial proceeding that such 
deed was extorted by force and terror, nor to any cases wherein 
the complainant shall have in any way lost or relinquished pos¬ 
session previously to the commencement of the year preceding 
that in which the complaint may be preferred. 

XY. In the settlement of any resumed mehal held, or in settling resumed 
pretended to be held, under sunnuds from the ruling power, or io^'miy^ke cognjl 
from the amils or other officers of the Government, whether such zancc of claims to tho 
lands shall have been heretofore subject to the payment of revenue P r °P ert y herein, 
or otherwise, it shall be competent to the Collector or other officer 
making the settlement to hear, try, and determine all claims to 


To what cases tho 


the property and possession of the land comprising such mehal, 
or the rents or produce thereof—anything in the existing Regu¬ 
lations notwithstanding—and subject to the orders and direction 
of the Board of Revenue, or other authority exercising the powers And may give posse.i- 
of that Board, to give possession to, and conclude a settlement ?' oa t0 parties uppear- 
with, the party who may appear to have the best title, leaving tiue. t0 ave 1 ° “ t 
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Subject to an apppai other claimants to establish their claims by a regular suit in the 
to the ndawiut by are- z pq a ] x or provincial court, by which, according to the value of the 
e " ur BUlL interest at stake, all decisions passed by the revenue authorities 

under this section may, on such suit being fully heard, sued, and 
determined, and not otherwise, be revised, annulled, or altered. 

The above rule not The above rule shall not extend to lands held free of assessment 
,'nder grlnte'^ae’hv ™der g ranta made Ky, ot ^ the request of the proprietors them- 
or at me request of selves, or their representatives, the settlement ot wined snail 
proprietors. ordinarily be made with the parties in possession, if willing to 

engage on adequate terms. 

Governor-General in XVI. It shall be competent to the Governor-General in 
Council may grant to Council to grant to a Collector making or revising the settlement 
revising settlements, of any melial, whether tho same may have been held by a 
special authority to l a thiraj tenure resumed, or, being malgoozaree, may have become 
claims to r ’t'ho ! 'ptMpcrty open to resettlement in ordinary course, special authority to hear, 
ami possession of land. t r y ( an( | determine as above, all claims to the property and posses¬ 
sion of the lands lying within such mehal, or the rent or produce 
thereof, and to give possession to tho party who may appear to 
have the best title, subject to the orders and direction of the 
Board, and further subject as above to the revision of tho zillah or 
provincial court on a regular suit: provided also that whenever 
special authority may be given to any Collector as aforesaid, notice 
of the order of Government shall be published by a proclamation 
within the mehals, to which the authority so given may extend ; 
and it shall be the duty of the Collectors and the Board to see 
that such proclamation is duly made. But no decision passed 
by a Collector under this or any other section whereby such notifi¬ 
cation is required, shall be disturbed by any court of judicature 
otherwise than after a full and regular investigation of merits on 
the plea that proclamation was not made. 

Collectors making nr XVII. It shall he competent to Collectors and other officers 
revising settlements in ens?ao -ed in making or revising tho settlement of any pergunnah, 
cognizanciTof claim* to mowzah, or other local division, on the application of persons 
pn-perty in lands hold claiming a right of property in lands held free of assessment, or at 
rurree^jninma 1 , "under a mocurruree jumma, under unquestioned grants from the ruling 
valid tenures, and to power, or from the amils or otiici’ officers of Go vcim merit, and. 

t situate within, or adjoining to such pergunnah, mouzah, or other 
half t>f tiie lakhirnjdar, local division, to receive, try, and determine the claim, and it 
or mocumiveedar. satisfied that the applicants do possess, or are entitled to possess, 
a hereditary and transferable property in the laud or the produce 
or rent thereof, the Collector or other officer, with tho sanction of 
Government previously obtained, shall be authorized to conclude 
a settlement with them on behalf of the lakliirajdar or mocur- 
rureedar, for such period as the Governor-General in Council may 
direct, and shall grant to each of the said proprietors _ pot tabs 
defining tho conditions on which they aro to bold their lands 
subordinate to the lakliirajdar or mocurrureedar. It shall further 
be competent to the Collectors, under the orders of the Board of 
Commissioners, to fix and declare the amount of malikana or other 
proprietary allowance to be paid by sucli lakhirajdars or mocurruree- 
uars to the said proprietors in the event of their being divested of 
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the occupancy and management of their lands: provided, however, Proviso that an #p. 
that either party who may be dissatisfied with the decision *Jl e 4 o be 
of the Collector as to the question of the right of property, shall tion of right of pro¬ 
be at liberty to contest the same in a regular suit in the adawlut; P er b'- 
but the courts shall not interfere to alter the terms on which the 


settlement may have been made by the Collector with proprietors, 
or the amount of malikana granted to such persons. 

XVIII. The Collector shall in cases of doubt he the judge Collectors to be the 
of the question of jurisdiction, subject to the orders of the Board , of d j® e 1 S ; s 4 °; c t t ^ u cluestiou 
and of Government, and the courts of judicature shall not disturb 


possession given by the Collector, except on a regular suit, and on 
a decision as to the right. 

XIX. First. It shall he competent to Collectors when pro- Collectors authorized 
scouting the above inquiries, or hearing and trying the above pr w 0 dueS 

suits or otherwise, when authorized in that behalf by the Board of accounts. 


to which they may he subordinate, to require all sudder mal- 
goozars and other persons owning, occupying, managing, or cul¬ 
tivating any lands within or in the vicinity of the mehal to 
which their inquiries may extend, or gathering or disposing of 
the produce thereof, or collecting, enjoying, or appropriating any 
rent or revenue derived therefrom, as well as the gomastahs or 
other agents employed by such persons in the management or 
cultivation of the land, or in the collection of the rent, produce, 
or revenue thereof, to attend and produce all accounts or other 
papers which they may respectively possess relative to such lands, 
produce, rent, or revenue, and to examine the said persons on oath, To examine on oath 
or hulufnamah, to the truth of the accounts produced, or on any orhulufnamah. 
other matter relating to such accounts, or regarding the lands, 
produce, rent, or revenue of the mehal, or the rights and inter¬ 
ests attaching to such lauds, produce, rent, or revenue: provided, Proviso that persons 
however, that no person shall be compelled to answer on oath or sha11 " ot be exa “ in '- d 
solemn declaration, any interrogation regarding matters wherein immediately touching 
he may have an immediate personal interest in concealing the tlieu ' own “Crests, 
truth, or iu uttering what is false, not being an interest arising 
out of fear, favor, or reward, or any corrupt bargain or agreement 


with another party. 

Second. The rules contained in section 11, Regulation II, Rules of Regulation 
1819, relative to the mode of serving process on persons who may presses issueSyCob 
he required to attend and produce accounts under the provisions lectors under this Re- 
of that Regulation, shall be and be held applicable to processes station, 
issued by Collectors or other officers under the rules contained in 
this Regulation. In like manner the provisions of section 12 Also to putwarries 
of the said Regulation shall be applicable to all putwarries, or d examtaed SU in m oasea 
'gomastahs, or other persons, by whom the accounts of any lands cognizable under this 
regarding which the said inquiries may have been instituted, may Regulation, 
be kept, and who after being duly summoned as aforesaid, may 
neglect or omit to produce any of the accounts required from 
them, or to give their evidence regarding them, or who may 
deliberately give a false deposition on oath or solemn declaration 
when summoned and examined as aforesaid, or wlio may alter, 


fabricate, falsify, or mutilate the accounts which they may be 
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And to nil other per- 
sons upon whom pro¬ 
cess may be issued. 


Powers specified ill 
sections 11, 12, 14,16, 
17, 13, and 19, to be 
ordinarily vested in 
Collectors making or 
revising settlements. 

But Governor-Gen- 
oral in Council may 
restrict powers to be 
exercised on any parti¬ 
cular occasion. 


Like powers may be 
specially vested in Col¬ 
lectors, though not en¬ 
gaged in making or 
revising settlements. 


Collectors may he 
similarly vested with 
special powers to try 
all suits regarding rent. 


Or exaction of rent. 


required to produce: provided further that Collectors and other 
officers employed in the settlement of the land revenue, or in any 
of the inquiries specified in this Regulation, shall he vested with all 
the powers and authority which are or may be lawfully exercised 
by Collectors in cases depending before them under Regulation 
II, 1819, and the rules contained iu clause 3, sections 13, 14, and 
19 of the said Regulation, shall he and he held applicable to 
all persons who may he summoned by any Collector or other 
officer aforesaid, or who may resist the process of a Collector issued 
under the rules of this Regulation, or who may refuse to take an 
oath, or subscribe a solemn declaration when required, or who 
may deliberately give a false deposition on oath, or under a 
solemn declaration taken instead of an oath, or may cause or 
procure another to do so. 

XX. First. The powers specified in sections 11, 12, 14, 
16, 17, 18, and 19 of this Regulation, shall be ordinarily 
exercised by Collectors when employed in making or revising 
settlements of the land revenue, and shall extend to all 
the lands comprised in the pergunnah in which he may he so 
employed ; hut it shall ho competent to tho Government by an 
order in Council, to be publicly proclaimed in the district, to 
restrict the authority of Collectors and other officers making settle¬ 
ments in such manner, and to such extent, as he may from timo 
to time judge expedient. In like manner it shall he competent 
to Government to vest such Collectors as may from time to timo 
he judged fit, with a special authority to receive, try, and deter¬ 
mine in the first instance, subject to a regular suit in the adawlut 
as above provided, all or any of the questions of the nature speci¬ 
fied iu the aforesaid sections, though the said Collectors may not 
be engaged in making or revising a settlement of the land revenue, 
and to vest in such of the Collectors as may he thought proper, 
authority (either generally or within such limits as may be from 
time to time determined) to receive, try, and determine by summary 
process, all suits for reut which may he preferred by zemindars, 
talookdars, or other sudder malgoozars or farmers of land, or by 
any person in their behalf against any dependant talookdar, 
zemindar, under-renter, ryot, or other under-tenant of whatever 
denomination, as well as all applications by ryots, and the under¬ 
tenants contesting the demand of a sudder malgoozar or farmer, 
and all complaints preferred by ryots or other under-tenants of 
whatever description, against landholders or farmers of land, or 
their respective agents or representatives, on account of excessive 


The adjustment of ac- demand or undue exaction of rent, whether levied by distraint or 
Wd''and L 'tenaiit,'the!r otherwise, as well as all suits relative to the adjustment of 
sureties and agent’s, and accounts between landholders and farmers of land or under-tenants 
connected "w'ith"'^" of whatever description, with their sureties, or with any agents 
the rents or produce of or persons employed by them in the management of land, or the 
land the delivery of collection or payment of the rent of land, and to all other matters 
of engagements, and immediatety connected with the demand, receipt, or payment 
generally all disputes 0 f the rent of land, whether malgoozaree or lakhiraj, or with 
tho rent of orchards, pasture grounds, and fisheries, commonly 
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denominated phulkur, bunkur, and julkur, or with any other asset between s «<Wer mai- 

of tlie land revenue, not included in the sayer abolished, together e°™ ars - a,lJ f * rmers 

with all complaints of the non-delivery of pottahs when demand- au 1 lcu teuaat9 ' 

able under the Regulations or complaints of the prescribed 

receipts not being given for actual payment of rent, and generally 

complaints of any deviation from the Regulations, or from the 

established usage of the country relative to the matters aforesaid, 

or any violation of subsisting engagements in disputes respecting 

the rent and occupancy of land, between landholders or farmers 

of land, and their under-tenants of whatever denomination. 

Second. The appointment of the Collector to the discharge Appointment of Col. 
of the above duties, and the extent of the jurisdiction to be* p b ° 0 t °‘'dutiorhwVbe 
assigned to him, shall be notified by proclamation in the district, notified, 
after such manner as the Governor-General in Council may direct; 
and after the publication of such notice, all summary suits, actions, 


applications, and complaints of the above nature, and referring to 
lands or the rents, produce, or accessions of land lying within the 
jurisdiction assigned to the Collector as above, which may be pre¬ 
ferred in the zillah or city adawdut by any sudder malgoozar, 
zemindar, talookdar, farmer, ryot, or other proprietor or under¬ 
tenant of land, shall, immediately on being received, be referred 
for trial to the Collector, to whom also all such summary suits 
depending at the time shall be transferred: provided also that in 
such cases parties having suits or complaints to prefer of which 
the cognizance may be vested as above in the Collector, shall bo 
at liberty to prefer them to that officer in the first instance. 

It shall in like manner be competent to the Governor-General to Govemor-G c n e r al 
fix, by an order in Council, the period at which the special P? ay fix . G proclama. 
powers giving as above to a Collector, and the authority to be Collectors are to exer- 
ordinarily exercised by those officers on the occasion of making c ' se P? w ? rs uu * 
settlements, shall cease and determine. dei ’ tUl3 Kc ^ lallu “- 


Third. No complaint or application of the nature specified Collectors shall not 
in the preceding clauses shall be received by a Collector under taWognizance°f com- 
the rules of this Regulation, unless the plaint or application shall ceding clauses, umlesa 
have been preferred within the period of one year after the cause preferred within one 
of action shall have arisen. ,ear ’ 


XXI. In summary suits for rents and the like, wherein Collectors by what 
special rules have been prescribed for regulating the process of the rn V; s f practice to be 
courts, the Collectors shall be guided by the same rules, and shall cesses tolssue! # Pr °" 
exercise the same powers and authority as are or may be lawfully 
exercised by the zillah and city Judges. In other cases falling 
under their cognizance, according to the provisions of this Regula¬ 
tion, the ordinary process for securing the attendance of the defend¬ 
ant or party otherwise impleaded, shall be to issue a notice reciting 
the matter, and requiring the defendant or other party to attend in 
person or by representative, at such time and place as may be 
made choice of by the Collector for conducting the investigation; 
should any party fail to attend after being served with a notice of 
the above description, or should the return of the nazir or person 
employed to serve the notice be that, after diligent search, the 
party or parties (.uiinot be found, proclamation shall be made in 
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Sections 18 and 10, 
Regulation VIII, 1819, 
extemled and declared 
applicable to cases tried 
by Collectors under this 
Regulation. 


Collector’s cutcherry 
shall be held a court 
of civil judicature, and 
his decisions shall be 
deemed to be judicial 
awards. 


Collectors authorized 
to execute awards 
made by them. 


writing, to be stuck up at or near the ordinary rcsideuco of the 
party, stating that after fifteen days from the date of publishing 
the same, the case will be liable to be brought up for trial and 
judgment, and any party implicated who having been served 
with the notice above described, shall fail to attend, or who shall 
continue to absent himself, will be as much hound by the judg¬ 
ment that may he passed, as if he or they had been in attendance 
to plead. 

XXII. Sections 18 and 19, Regulation VIII, 1819, are 
hereby extended to all the provinces immediately subject to 
the Presidency of Fort William, and the provisions of the said 
sections shall he applicable to the proceedings of Collectors held 
under this Regulation. Provided, however, that whenever it shall 
he desired to apprehend a defaulter residing out of the jurisdiction 
of tho Collector by whom the suit relative to the alleged arrear 
may he cognizable, the process of arrest shall he served through 
the Judge of the district where the alleged defaulter may reside. 

XXIII. First. It is hereby declared and enacted, that in 
so far as concerns the summoning and examination of witnesses, 
the penalties for false testimony for resistance of process, con¬ 
tempts, and all other similar matters connected with cases under 
cognizance before tho Collectors of land revenue, or other oflicer, 
by virtue of the powers vested in them by this Regulation, or any 
other Regulation whereby Collectors are vested with judicial 
powers, their cutcherry or office for the time being shall be 
deemed and held to be a court of civil judicature. 

Second. Provided also that the regular suits which may he 
brought to contest deeisious passed by Collectors, under the 
powers vested in them by sections 11,12,14, 15,16, 17, 18, 19, and 
20, shall he of the nature of an appeal to court in its regular 
jurisdiction from a summary award. It shall not therefore he 
necessary for the Collector or other officer of Government to he a 
party in the action. 

Third. Collectors of tho land revenue are hereby empowered 
to execute all awards made by them under the rules of this 
Regulation, in cases wherein a specific sum of mouey shall he 
adjudged to he due, or any costs or damages he awarded ; the Col¬ 
lector decreeing the same shall proceed to levy the amount for 
the party in whose favor it may bo adjudged by the process in 
use for tho recovery of arrears of the Government revenue. 
Provided, however, that he shall not sell any lands, houses, or 
other real property in satisfaction of any judgment passed in 
favor of any individual, on a summary inquiry. In cases wherein 
possession of lands, houses, "watercourses, or the like may he 
adjudged, it may aud shall be lawful for the Collector making 
the award, to deliver over possession in the same manner and 
with the same powers in regard to all contempts, resistance, and 
the like, as are or may he lawfully exercised by the courts in 
giving possession to an auction purchaser ; and the zillah or city 
adawluts shall support the Collectors iu the exercise of the above 
power, and shall give elfect to any orders passed by them in 
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pursuance of it, iu the like manner as if the same had beeu passed 
by themselves. Collectors are further hereby empowered to place 
one or more peons, mirdahs, suwars, or the like, to aid iu the 
of possession for the party to whom it may be 
case of his deeming such a measure necessary or 


maintenance 
awarded, in 
expedient. 
XXIY. 


First. It shall and may be lawful for a Collector 
or other officer exercising the powers of Collector preparatory to 
making or revising a settlement as aforesaid, to depute any 
tehsildar, canoongoe, ameen, or other fixed or temporary officer 
to any village or mehal, whether the same be managed by a 
zemindar or farmer, or be held khas, to inquire into the various 
matters which such Collector or other officer is required or 
empowered to investigate, in order to form a settlement in tho 
mode prescribed by this Regulation. Any such native officer so 
deputed as above, shall be deemed to be vested with the power of 
summoning and examining putwarries, gomastahs, or other 
persons by whom the accounts of the village or mehal may be kept, 
in the same manner and with the same powers as is provided 
for officers deputed under section 25, Regulation XII, 1817. 
Furthermore, in case the Collector or other officer may so pre¬ 
scribe, the said tehsildar or other person shall be empowered 
to make a measurement of the village or mehal into which they 
may be deputed, and to summon any moquddums, pudhans, ryots, 
or other residents, and to call upon them to point out the boun¬ 
daries of such village or mehal, and to furnish information as to all 
matters relating to tho land and the rights and interest attaching 
thereto; and any persons contumaciously withholding information 
from an officer deputed as aforesaid, shall be liable, on the same 
being established to the Collector’s satisfaction, to the same penalty 
as is prescribed for putwarries refusing to attend or give evidence. 

Second. Provided also that any person who may by force or 
threats obstruct or resist the execution of any legal process, 
requisition, or order of a Collector or other rovenue officer, shall, in 
addition to tho penalties prescribed by the existing Regulations 
for such act, be liable to a fine not exceeding two hundred rupees, 
or to imprisonment in the dewauny jail for a period not exceeding 
two months; the said fine or other penalty to bo adjudged by the 
Collector after proceeding duly held and recorded, and the sentence 
to be immediately reported to tho Board to which he may 
be subject. 

Third. Provided further, that all police officers shall aid and 
support the execution of all process and orders issued by a Col¬ 
lector or other officer aforesaid, on the responsibility of the officer 
issuing or executing the same; and if any affray or breach of the 
peace shall occur in consequence of any resistance or obstruction 
being made or attempted to be made to tho legal process or order 
of a Collector or other revenue officer, the parties resisting or 
obstructing such process or order shall be punishable for the 
affray or breach of the peace, and tho revenue officer shall not be 
liable to any criminal prosecution on that account. 

2<J 


Collectors authorized 
to depute native officers 
to make inquiries pre¬ 
paratory to settlement. 


Resistance or obstruc¬ 
tion of the process 
of order of a Collector, 
how punishuble. 


Police officers to aid 
and support the exe¬ 
cution of process and 
orders of Collector. 
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to 


b P c' uecto'. sl «ri S< cm 1 XXV. It shall bo competent to the parties in all suits the 
pf-iy °any° l va'kwia'^'or cognizance of which is hereby vested in the Collectors of revenue, 
*gont« they think pro- to employ any agent, vakeel, or representative, whom thoy may 
ppr ' think proper to appoint, to act and plead in their behalf, pro¬ 

vided, such agent, vakeel, or representative bo duly empowered 
by the parties. The rate of remuneration to such agent or 
vakeel shall bo left to be adjusted between himself and his con¬ 
stituent, but no greater sum shall be awarded on this account for 
costs payable by the party against whom tho judgment may bo 
passed than what may be deemed by the Collector a fair equivalent 
for the attendance of such agent. 

XXYI. No other pleadings shall be required from the 
parties in such suits than a plaint and answer, provided that if 
the parties should at any time wish to file an amended plaint, 
or an amended answer, or any explanatory motion, such subsidiary 
pleadings shall be received. 

XXVII. The mooktarnamas or vakalutnamas, and tho 
pleadings and final decree in such suits, shall be written on stamped 
paper of the value of eight annas, whatever may be the amount 
of the suit, and no fees shall be taken on exhibits tendered in tho 
cause, or for the witnesses required by the parties ; nor shall it bo 
necessary for the parties to present a written motion on stamped 
paper for the filing of such exhibits, or for the summoning of 
such witnesses. 

XXVIII. 


What pleadings 
be required. 


Stamped paper to be 
used. 


Collectors may try 

m.d determine suits in determine such suits in whatever 
any part of their dis 
tricts. 


Decisions how 
pealable to Boards, 


It shall he competent to the Collectors to hear and 
part of the district they may 
occasionally he or reside, provided that every hearing and decision 
ho in public cutcherry, or in some other place open to the public, 
and in the presence of tho parties or of their constituted .agents 
or vakeels, if in attendance. 

ap- XXIX. Ft nt. The decisions of tho Collectors on all such 
suits shall he appealable to the Board of Revenue pr other 
authority exercising the powers of that Board. The petition of 
appeal shall be presented either to tho Collector or to the 
Board, at the option of tho party, and shall be written on stamped 
paper of the value of two rupees ; but no petition of appeal shall 
he received after the expiration of three months from the date of 
the decision, unless sufficient cause shall be shown for the delay 
Board how to proceed to the satisfaction of the Board. Provided also that the Board shall 
on such appeals. no t he required in ordinary cases to go into a regular investigation 
of the merits, but shall be authorized to dismiss the appeal with¬ 
out further investigation, in all cases in which, on a consideration 
of the final robukaree of the Collector, thoy may not sec ground 
to consider the decision of that officer to be unjust, erroneous, or 
iu what cases Board doubtful, or his proceedings in the case irregular or imperfect; 
may direct a new trial, p rov id e d also that in allxases in which the Collector may dismiss 


or interpose 1 
neglect, or delay. 


the suit for non-attendance, or on some other ground of default, 
without an investigation of the merits of the case, it shall be 
competent to the Board to direct a new trial, and in cases in 
which ho may neglect or delay the investigation or decision of 
a suit without sufficient cause, it shall be competent to the Board 
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to iutefrere and to cause the Collector to proceed upon the inquiry 
into and determination of it. 


Second. No pleadings' except the petition of appeal shall be What pleadings to 
required in such appeals, nor shall any fees bo taken by the Board ^ »“ appeals 

on the exhibits originally filed, or on any further documents which ° Jr 
the Board may think it necessary to call for. 

Third. If the parties choose to employ in the pleading of 
such appeals, the same agents or vakeels who were previously 
employed by them in the original suit, no further mooktar- 
nama or vakalutuama shall be required of them. 

Fourth. The respondent shall receive notice of the appeal, but Respondents to re¬ 
shall not be compelled to appear in person or by vakeel, and the belccinU-Ld to'appear t0 
appeal shall be decided on the merits of the ease, notwithstanding 
his absence, in tlio same manner as if lie had attended. 

Fifth. The decision of tho Board shall be final in as far as Hoard’s decision to 


concerns tho result of the summary inquiry of the Collector, and 
shall be rendered in a Persian robukarree written on stamped paper 
of the value of two rupees. 

Sixth. Any person, however, dissatisfied with the summary 
judgment of the Collector or tho Board, and desirous of a more 
full and formal decision, shall bo at liberty to prefer a regular 
suit to try the merits of the caso in the zillah or other similar or 
superior court in which it may be cognizable. In such cases the 
summary judgment of the Collector, if not reversed or stayed by the 
Board, shall be carried into effect, notwithstanding the institution 
of tho regular suit. 

XXX. All persons having claims or complaints to prefer of 
the nature of those made cognizable by Collectors under the 
provisions of this Regulation, and not wishing to avail themselves 
of the summary process authorized in that court, shall bo at liberty 
to institute their claims or complaints in the first instance by a 
regular 1 suit before the local moousiff, or iu the zillah or city 
adawlut, or provincial court of the division, according as tho suit 
may bo cognizable in these courts respectively under the general 
Regulations for the administration of civil justice. 

XXXI. Fir.it. Whenever a regular suit may be instituted 
in a civil court, with a view to set aside or alter a summary judg¬ 
ment passed by a Collector, the proceedings held on the summary 
inquiry shall be called for by precept from the court, and filed on 
tho record of tho case. 


be final as to the result 
of summary inquiry. 


Bnt decision of Board 
and Collector may he 
contested by regular 
suit iu adawlut. 


Parties having claims 
cognizable by Collec¬ 
tors, and not wishing a 
summary trial, may in 
the first instance bring 
a regular action iu the 
adawlut. 


On appeal to a court 
against the decision of 
a Collector, the pro¬ 
ceedings held by that 
officer shall be called 
for and filed in the case. 


Second. Provided also that no such suit shall he cognizable 
by or referable to any register, sudder aineeu, or moousilt', and all 
registers, sudder arneens, and moousitls shall, in cases tried by them, 
bo held and bound by tho decisions passed, and records prepared, 
by Collectors or other revenue officers tiuder the provisious of this 
Regulation, unless the same shall have been rescinded or altered 
by tho Board, or by the zillah or other similar or superior court on 
a regular suit. 

XXXII. The Collectors shall transmit to the Boards such 
periodical reports of tho causes decided by, or depending before 
them, as tho Boards may direct, and tho Boards will also furnish 


No such appeal cog¬ 
nizable by or referable 
to any register, am ecu, 
or moousiff. 
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to Government such abstracts of those reports, and such reports 
iu tho cases received and determined by them in appeal, as the 
Governor-General in Council shall from time to time require. 

Collectors authorized XXXIII. First. It shall be competent to Collectors or other 
* °bitiati CCrtaiU CaSCS t0 oncers exercising tho powers of Collectors to refer to arbitration 
any disputes cognizable by them under the provisions of this 
Regulation, as well as any (questions or disputes of any kind 
respecting land or the tenures therein, or the rights dependent 
thereon, that may come before them—provided the parties consent 
to that mode of adjustment, and on award being made, to cause 
the same to be executed. In referring eases to arbitration under 
the above provision, and in their general proceedings relative to 
such suits, the Collector shall be guided by the rules contained in 
Regulation XVI, 1793, and the other corresponding enactments, 
and in Regulation VI, 1813, in so far as the same may be appli¬ 
cable, and shall be competent to vest in the arbitrators the same 
powers and authority iu regard to the summoning and examination 
of witnesses, and the administration of oaths, and to enforce the 
orders passed by the arbitrators under such powers in the same 
<is manner as the courts of judicature are empowered to do; and all 
awards made on such references shall, when confirmed by the 
Collector, have the same force and validity as a regular decree of 
the adawlut, and shall not bo liable to be reversed or altered, 
unless the award shall be open to impeachment on the ground of 
corruption or gross partiality, or shall extend beyond the authority 
given by the submission of the parties, and such ground of 
impeachment shall bo established in a regular suit in the zillah, 
city, or other superior court wherein the case may be cognizable. 
Second. In referring any dispute to arbitration, the Collector 
specified iifciuccio^B B hall be careful to specify in his proceedings and in the deed of 
proceedings. arbitration to be executed by the parties, the precise matter 

submitted to the arbitrators, and if the award first made by the 
arbitrators shall not include all the points submitted to them, or 
shall be otherwise incomplete, it shall be competent to the Collector 
again to refer the matter to them with directions to perfect their 
award. 

Cmioongoes arid Third. The pergunnak canoongoes and feksildars may bo 
tehsildurs may be appointed arbitrators in any case referred to arbitration under the 
eu,ployed aa arbiters. ru i e8> anything in the existing Regulations notwith¬ 

standing. 

Collectors in what XXXIV. First. When a Collector or other officer exer- 
cases to interfere of cising any of the powers vested in Collectors by the rules of this 
cssls 0W of “'disput'd Regulation, relative to complaints of dispossession or disturbance of 
possession. the possession of lands or premises, shall learn, either by a reference 

from the Magistrate or by a report from any other public officer or 
otherwise, that any disputes exist wuthin the tract placed under 
his jurisdiction relative to any lands, premises, crops, orchards, 
pasture grounds, fisheries, wells, watercourses, tanks, reservoirs, or 
the like, likely to terminate in a breach of the peace, it shall and 
may be lawful for the Collector or other officer aforesaid to require 
the contending parties to attend in person or by representative at 


Matter 
inent 


of nrbitra- 



ccxxxvn 


a stated time and place, and after investigating the case in the 
presence of the parties or their representatives, or suoh of them 
as may attend, or referring it to arbitration as above prescribed, to 
decide the case in the same manner as if it had been brought 
before him by the complaint of one of the parties; provided also 
that if the fact of previous lawful possession cannot be ascertained, 
it shall be competent to tire Collector, subject to the orders and 
direction of tho Board, to decide on the question of right, and to 
give possession to ono of the contending parties, leaving tho other 
party to contest the decision by a regular suit in court. But no 
such decision shall be passed by any Collector until he shall have 
instituted a careful inquiry into the fact of possession, and the 
Board shall be careful to see that this restriction is observed: pro¬ 
vided further, that in such cases it shall be competent to the 
Collector to attach tho disputed lands, premises, &c., as aforesaid, 
and to appoint an officor to the management of the same, retain¬ 
ing in deposit the rents and produce, or such portion thereof, as 
may remain after discharging any public revenue demandable 
therefrom, with the charges of management, until one of the 
contending parties shall be placed in possession. 

Second. Whenever any Magistrates or Joint-Magistrates 
shall have before them any suit, complaint, or information relative 
to any dispute regarding lauds, premises, crops, watercourses, or 
the like, which may appear likely to terminate in a breach of tho 
peace, or which it may otherwise bo desirable to bring to an 
immediate decision, it shall bo the duty of such Magistrate or 
Joiut-Magistrate, in cases in whieh the Collector shall be vested 
with the cognizance of such actions, to certify the case to that 
officer, and the Collector will then forthwith proceed to investigate 
and determine the case under tho rules above prescribed; pro¬ 
vided also, that in all cases of forcible dispossession or forcible 
disturbance of possession, the Collector shall invariably transmit to 
the Magistrate or Joint-Magistrate a copy of the first proceeding 
held by him in tho case, and also a copy of the robukaree con¬ 
taining his final award. 

Third. The Collector shall in all such cases use every proper 
moans for inducing the parties to refer their disputes to arbitration, 
in like manner as the dowauny courts are directed to do. 

XXXY. Whenever the term Board of Revenue or Board 
of Commissioners may occur in this or any other Regulation, the 
same shall be held and considered to apply to any board, com¬ 
mittee, or commission, and to any member of such board, com¬ 
mittee, or commission that may be vested by the Governor-General 
in Council with the powers and authority of the Board of 
Revenue, save and except iu so far as may bo otherwise specially 
declared and provided. In like manner all rules in this or any 
other Regulation, whereby any duties or powers may be prescribed 
for or vested in Collectors, shall be held and considered to be 
equally applicable to any officer oxercising the authority of 
Collector, under the orders or with the sanction of the Governor- 
General in Council. 


And to give posses¬ 
sion to one of tho con¬ 
tending parties. 


Collector may attach 
disputed lands, &c. 


Magistrates and Joint- 
Magistrates in wiiat 
cases to refer disputes 
to Collector. 


Collector to en¬ 
courage arbitration. 


Meaning of the term 
Hoard of Commission¬ 
ers, &c., as used in this 
nud other Regulations. 
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